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Tht fMMbif Mloaii or At vt or pniM.«-rAiintft. 
Hon VROM MBS. BSAVMOIIT TO MIM WAL8IR9BAM 

^ I AM more grieved tbaa I can flipiw, mT deareBl 
Mtss Walsiiijifhain, b^ s criel emtrt^tempM, vfaieh most 

EAt mj uidiilgiiig myself in the loog-pvomised tad 
nq>^cted pleasure of benif at your /Hf defmniiU 
lesday, to celebrate your «ar fother^ Mrthdnr. I 
trust, howeyer, lo your oonciliatiiig goodness, my kind 
y<mnSgr friend, to represent my distress proper l y to Mr, 
Walstngfaam. -Make him sensible, I conjure yon, that 
my heart is with you all, and assure him that this is no 
common apology. Indeed, I never employ such art^oee 
wit]i my lnen& : to them, and to yo« in perticulav, my 
dear, I always sneak with perfect frankness and candour. 
AaeUa, with wnomi, enire iunm, you are more a farourile 
than ever, is so much yexed and mortified by this dUnp*- 
pointment, that I see I shall not be restored to favour 
till I can ix a day for fffnM to yon: yet when that may 
be, circumstances, which I i^ould not feel myself quite 
Justified in mentioning, will not permit me to decide. 

** Kindest regards and affectionate remembrances to 
iH your dear circle. Any news of the young^ captain! 
Any hopes of his return m)m seat 

^ Ever, with perfect truth, 

^ my dearest Miss Walsingham^A 
^^smcere ftiend, 

^Eu9t»u BiAuinnrr. 

^P.S. JVnMi/e— re<uf to ymirself, 

"To be ^mdad with you, my dear young firiendt my 
secret reason for denying mysdf the pleamno of Tne»> 
day*» Ate i% thait I ha^e lost imxd tiiai there is a shockr 
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ia^ chicken-pox in the village near you ; and I confess 
it 18 one of my weaknesses to dread even the bare ru- 
moor of such a thing, on account of my Amelia : but I 
should not wish to have this mentioned in your house, 
because you must be sensible your father would think 
it an idle womanish fear ; and you know how anxious I 
am for his esteem. 

'* Bum this, I beseech you. 

** Upon second thoughts, I believe it will be best to 
tell the truth, and the whole truth, to your father, if yo>i 
should see that nothing else will do. — In short, I write 
in haste, and must trust now, as ever, entirely to your 
discretion.*' 

'* Well, my dear,** said Mr. Walsingham to his daugh- 
ter, as the yoimg lady sat at the breakfast-table looking^ 
over this note, '* how long do you mean to sit the picture 
of The Delicate Embarrassment? To relieve you as 
far as in me lies, let me assure you that I shall not ask 
to see this note of Mrs. Beaumont's, which as usual 
seems to contain some mighty mystery." 

** No greet mystery ; only — '* 

^*Only — some minikin mystery V said Mr. Walsing- 
ham. '* Yes, ' EBe est politique pour des choux et des raoes, ' 
This charming widow Beaumont is a manomvrer.* We 
can't well m&e an EngUsh word of it. The species, 
thank Heaven ! is not so numerous yet in England as 
to require a generic name. The description, however, 
has been touched by one of our poets : 

* Jiilift** ft managor : ttbi^u born fbr nile, 
And knows her wiBor hniband it a fbol. 
For her own breakfhat ehell prqjeet a aehMM, 
Nor take her tea without a atratafem.' 

Even from the time when Mrs. Beaumont was a girl 
of sixteen I remember her manceuvring to gain a hus- 

*It !■ to be TOfretted that a word need in the daya of Charlea TI., and atill 
Intelligible in oar times, ahonld have become obeolete; viz, the ftoiiiine (br 
lntiifnai^-«n intriguut. See the Life of Lord-keeper North, whoee biogra> 
pher, in apeaking of Lord-keeper Bridgeman, aaya, " And what waa worst of 
•11, his (kmUj was no way flt fbr that plaoe (of chancellorX hia lady being a 
moat Tiolent iirraiorKss In buainesa." 

Had Mr. Walringham lived in Ireland, even there he might have (bond in 
the dialect of the lower Irish both a substantiTs and a verb which would have 
expressed his idea. The editor once deaeribed an indlTidual of tlTe Beauroont 
nedea to an Irish labourer, and asked what he would call such a penoor- 
«M eiU tea poUdar-1 wosM say aha waa Ibud af poUddnff." 



hmdf and then maacnnrriiig to muiqfd Yam^ whiehi 
did with tnumpltuit addrass." 

** What sort of a iaaa was Colonel Beaunioiit 9*' 

^ Aa excellent man; an open-hearted a<Mer,of the 
strictest honour and inteffrity." 

^Then is it not nmch in Mrs. Beanmont's farour that 
she enjoyed the confidence of such a man, and tiiat he 
left her guardian to his son and daughter V' 

^ If he had tired with her long enough to heeome 
acquainted with her real character, what you say, my 
dear, would be unanswerable. But Colonel Beaumont 
died a few years after his marriage, and during those 
lew years he was chiefly with his regiment.*' 

** You will, however, allow," said Miss Walsingfaam, 
'^that since his death Mrs. Beainnont haa justified his 
confid«ice.-«Has she not been a good guardian and an 
affectionate mother t" 

** Why— ^as a guardian, I think she has aUowed her 
ton too much tiberty, and too much money.' 1 hare 
hc«rd that young Beaumont has lost a considerable sum 
at Newmarket. I grant you that Mrs. Beaumont is an 
affectionate mother, and I am convinced that she i^ 
extremely anxious to advance the worldly interests of 
her clulffiren ; still I cannot, my dear, agree with you 
tlmt she is a good mother. In the whole course of the 
etocation of her son and dangliter, she has pursued a 
system of artifice. Whatever she wanted them to learn, 
or to do, or to leave undone, some stratagem, sentimental 
or scenic, Was employed; somebody was to hint to 
some other body to act iqx>n Ametia to make her do so 
snd so. Nothing— that is, nothing like truth, ever came 
directly from the mother: there were alwajfs whisper^ 
ings and mysteries, and ' Don't say that before Amdoaf 
and ' I womd not have this told to Edward,' because it 
might make him like something that she did not wish 
that he should like, and that she had her reasons for not 
letting him know that she did not widi him to like. 
There was always some truth to be concealed for soms 
mi^ty good purpose ; and things and persons were to be 
represented in faise lights, to produce on some particular 
occasion some partial effect. All this succeeded admi- 
rMf in detail, and fen* the management of helpless, 
ignorant, credulous childhood. Bint marie the oonso* 
miences of this system : children ^row im, and cannot 
mays see, hear, and understrad just as unir motfaera 

A3 
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ptettse. They will go into the world; tiiey will.tnuc' 
with others; their eyes will be opened; they will see 
through the whole system of artifice by which their 
eldldlMiod was so cleverly managed; and jthen, confi 
dence in the parent must be destroyed for ever." 

Miss Walsmgham acknowledged the truth .of what 
her father said ; but she obsenred that this was a com- 
mon error In education, which had the sanction of high 
authority in its favour ; even the eloquent Rousseau, and 
the elegant and ingenious Madame de Genlis. " And it 
is certain,'* continued Miss WaLsingham, "that Mra. 
Beaumont has not made her children artful ; both Amelia 
and Mr. Beaumont are remarkably open, sinc^w, hon* 
ouraUe characters. Mr. Beaumont, indeed, carries his 
sincerity almost to a fault ; he is too bluirt, perhaps, in 
his manner ; and Amelia, though she is of such a timid, 
gentle temper, and so much afraid of giving pain, has 
always courage enough to speak the truth, even in cir- 
cumstances where it is most diflEicult. So at least you 
must allow, my dear father, that Mrs. Beaumont has; 
made her children sincere." 

"I am sorry, my dear, to seem. uncharitable: but I 
must observe, that sometimes the ver3r faults of parents 
produce a tendency to opposite virtues in their children : 
for the children suffer by the consequences of these 
faults, and detecting, despise, and resolve to avoid them. 
As to Amelia and Mr. Beaumont, their acquaintance with 
our family has been no unfavourable circumstance in 
their education. They saw among us the advantages 
of sincerity ; they became attached to you, and to my 
excellent ward Captain Walsingham ; he obtained strong 
power over younff Beauniont*s mind, and used it to the 
best purposes. Your friendship for Amelia was, I think, 
equally advantageous to her : as you are nearly of the 
•ame age, you had opportunities of winning her confi- 
dence ;' and your stronger mind fortified hers, and in- 
spired her timid character with the courage necessary 
to be sincere.*' 

^ Well,** persisted Miss Walsingham, " though Mrs, 
Beaumont may have used a little finesse towards her 
children in tnfies, yet in matters of consequence I do 
think that she has no interest but theirs^, and her affec- 
tion fbr them will make her lay aside all art, when their 
bmnness is at stake." 
. Itr. Walsingham shook his head.-— *< And do you then 



Teally belieye, my dour Marianne, that Mrs. Beanmont 
would consider any thing, for instance, in the marriage 
of her son and daughter, but fortune, and what the worn 
calls eormesian and esMlUhmenU )" 

*< Certainly I cannot think that these are Mrs. Beau^ 
months first objects ; because we are people bat of small 
fortune, and yet she prefers us to many of laxge estates 
and higher station." 

" You should say, she professes to prefer us,** replied 
Mr. Walsingham. " Ana do 3rou reaUv believe her to 
be sincere % No^, there is my ward. Captain Walsinff- 
ham, for whom she pretends to have such a regard ; do 
you think that Mrs. Beaumont wishes her daughter 
should manr him V 

'' I do, indeed ; but Mrs. Beaumont must speak cao- 
tiously on that subject ; this is prudence, not dissimula- 
tion : for you know that my cousin Walsingham never 
declared his attachment to Miss Beaumont ; on the con- 
trary, he always took the most scrupulous pains to con- 
ceal it from her, because he had not fortune enough to 
many, and he was too honourable to attempt, or even 
to wish, to engage the affections of one to whom he had 
no prospect of being united." 

*' He IS a noble fellow !" exclaimed Mr. Walsingham. 
" There is no sacrifice of pleasure* or interest he would 
hesitate to make to his duty. For his friends there is no 
exertion, no endurance, no forbearance, of which lie 
has. not shown himself capable. For his country^ 
aU I ask from Heaven for him is, opportunity to serve 
his country. Whether circumstances, whether success 
will ever prove his merits to the world, I cannot fore- 
tell; but I shall always glory in him as my ward, my 
relation, my friend." 

" Mrs. Beaumont speaks of him just as you do," said 
Miss Walsingham. 

"Speaks, but not thinks," said Mr. Walsingham. 
** No, no ! Captain Walsingham is not the man she de- 
sires for a son-in-hiw. She wants to marry Amelia to 
Sir John Hunter." 

"To Sir John Hunter!" 

" Yes, to Sir John Hunter, a being without literature 
without morals, without even youth, to plead in his 
favour. He is nearly forty years old, old enough to be 
Amelia's father ; yet this is the man whom Mrs. Beau* 
mont prefers for the husband of her beloved daughter, 
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became lie is hetr-presmiiptiye to a gretl estate, and 
baa tibe chance of a reversionary eaddonA.-»Aiid this is 
your modem ffood mother." 

** 0, no, no r cried Miss Walsingham, *'Toa do Mrs. 
Beamnonft ii\jti8tiee; I assure yoo she oeqiises Sir 
John Himter as much as we do." 

** Yet obserre the court she has paid to the whole 
family of the Hunters.'* 

** Yes, but that has been merely from refsid to the 
late Lad3r Hunter, who was her particalar friend." 

** Particular frtmd ! a Tamped-up, sentimental c<ni- 
versation reason." > 

^But I assure you," persisted Miss Waking^ham, 
" that I know Mrs. Beaumont's mind better than yon do, 
frither, at least on this subject." 

'* You ! a girl of eigliteen pretend to know a ma- 
msuvrer of h«r age !" ^ 

** Only let me tell you my reasons.— It was bnt last 
week that Mrs. Beaumont loM me that she did not 
wish to encourage Sir John Hunter, and that she should 
be perfectly happy if she could see Amelia united to 
such a man as Captain Walsingham." 

*' Such aman as Captain Walsingham ! nicely guarded 
expression!" 

'*But you have not heard all yet.-*-MTS. Beaumont 
anxioudy inquired from me whemer he had made any 
prize-money, whether there was any chance of his re- 
turning soon ; and she added, with ]iarticular emphasis, 
*You don't know how much I wish it. You dont 
know what a favourite he is of mine !' " 

**That last, I wiU lay any wager," cried Mr. Wal- 
singham, '*she said in a whisper, SbA in a comer." 

** Yes, but she could not do otherwise, fdr Amelia 
was present. Mrs. Beaumont took me aside." 

'* Aside ; ay, ay, but take care, I advise 3roii, of her 
oiufef, and her whisperings, and her comerings, and her 
innuendoes, and semi-conMences, lest your own happi- 
ness, my dear, unsuspectmg, enthnsuistic daughter, 
should be the sacrifice." 

Miss Walsingham now stood perfectly silent, in em- 
barrassed and breathless anxiety. 

** I see," continued her father, ^ that Bbs. Beaumont, 
for whose mighty eenius one intrigue at a time is not 
sufllcient, wants abo to persuade tou, ray dear, tiuit 
ahe wiriies to have yota for a danghter4a4aw: and yet 
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A tb6 time she is doin^ evtry ilAag sbe eail to illlike 
her son marry that fool Miss Hmiter, merely because 
she has two hundred thousand pomids fortune.** 

** There I can assure you that you are misttdLen," said 
Miss Walsingfaam; '^Mrs. Beaumont dreads that her 
son should marry Miss Hunter. Mrs. Beaumont thinks 
her as silly as you do, and complained to me of her 
having no taste for literature, or for any thing but dress 
and trifling conversation.** 

** I wonder, then, that Mrs. Beaumont selects her 
continually for her companion.'* 

" She tmnks Miss Hunter the most insipid coffl|Nmioii 
in the world ; but I dare not tell you, lest jron should 
hngfa at me again, that it was for the sake of the late 
Lady Hunter that Mrs. Beaumont was so kind to the 
daughter ; and now Miss Hunter is so fond of her, and 
so grateful, that, as Mrs. Beaumont says, it would bo 
cruelty to shake her off." 

^ Mighty plausible ! But the truth of all this, beggii^ 
Mrs. Beaumont's pardon, I doubt ; I will not caU it a 
falsehood, but I may be permitted to call it a Beaunumt. 
Time will show ; and in the mean time, my dear daugh- 
ter, be on your guard against Mrs. Beaumont's art, and 
aj^ainst your own credulity. The momentary pain I 
give my friends by speaking the plain truth, I have al* 
wa3rs found overbalanced by the pleasure and advants^ 
of mutual confidence. Our domestic happiness has 
arisen chiefly from our habits of opeimess and sincerity. 
Our whole souls are laid open; there is no manage- 
ment, no ' irUrigue de cabinet^ no * esprit de la '<igu«*' *' 

Mr. Walsingnam now left the room ; and Miss Wal« 
singham, absorbed in reflections more interesting to her 
than even the defence of Mrs. Beaumont, went out to 
walk. Her father's house was situated in a iMtantlM 
part of Devonshire, near the seashore, hi the neigh- 
Dourhood of Plymouth; and as Miss Walsingham was 
walking on the beach she saw an cAd fisherman moor- 
ing his boat to the projecting scnmp of a tree. His 
ll^ire was so pictures^iue that she stopped to sketch it ; 
and as she was drawing, a woman came from tiie cot 
tage near the shore to ask the fisherman what luck he 
hsd had. <* A fine tuibot,** says he, '* and a john-devee.** 

"Then away with them this misnte to Bettomont 
Paik,** said the woman; " for here's Madam Beaamont*B 
man Martin caltod ««: « Jkuttm^ whUei you ww siway, 
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to my madam must hare the nicest" of our fish, what* 
90Dieyer it might be, and a john-doree, if it could be 
had for love or money, for Tuesday.''-— Here the wo« 
man, perceiving Miss Walsingham, dropped a courteay. 
"Your humble servant, Miss Walsingham^" said the 
woman. 

"On Tuesdav?" said .Miss Walsingham: " are you 
sure that Mrs. Beaumont bespoke the fish for Tuesday 1" 

" O sartin sure, miss ; for Martin mentioned, more- 
over, what he had heard talk in the servants' hall, that 
there is to be a very pettiklar old gentleman, as rich ! as 
rich ! as rich can be ! from foreign parts, and a great 
friend of the colonel that's dead ; and he — ^that is, the 
o]d peUikhr ^entleman-*is to be down all the way from 
Lon'on to dine at the park on Tuesday, for sartm : so» 
husbaind, away with the john-doree and the turbot, while 
they be fresh." 

" But why," thought Miss Walsingham, "did not Mrs. 
Beaumont tell us the plain truth, if this is the truth ^" 



CHAPTER 11. 

** Toang HemiM next, a close oontriviog god, 
Herbrowi encircled witb his serpent rod ; 
Ttien plots and Air ezeases fill her brain, 
And Tiews of breakiLg amfrow vows for gain." 

Thk information which Mrs. Beaumont's man Mar- 
tin had leame^/rom the servants' haU, and had commu- 
nicated to the nsherman's wife, was more correct, and 
had been less apiplified, embellished, misundersto^, or 
. misrepresented, than is usually found to be the case with 
pieces of news which are so neard and so repeated. It 
was true that Mrs. Beaumont expected to see on Tues- 
day an old gentleman, a Mr. Palmer, who had been a 
friend of her husband's ; he had lately returned from 
Jamaica, where he had made a large fortune. It is true» 
also, that this old gentleman was a little pariicularf hut 
not precisely in the sense in which the fisnerman^s wife 
understood the phrase ; he was not particularly food of 
John-dorees ana turbots, but he was particulars fond of 
making his fellow-creatures happy; particulmy gene 
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KNB, imiticiilari^r open and honest in his nsuire, ahhcHv 
ring all artifice himself, and unsuspicious of it in others. 
He was vnacqiiainled with Mrs. Beaumont's character, 
as he had heen for many years in the West Indies, and 
he knew her only from ner letters, in which she appeared 
every tMng that was candid and amiable. His great 
frieMship for her deceased husband also inclined him to 
like her. Gdonel Beaumont had appointed him one of 
the guardians of his children, but Mr. Palmer, being 
absent fpom England, had declined to act : he was also 
trustee to Mrs. Beaumont's marriage-settlement, and she 
had represented that it was necessary he should be 
present at the settlement of her family affairs upon her 
son's coming of age ; an e^ent which was to takeidace 
in a few days. The uigent representations of Mrs. 
Beaamont, and the anxious desire she expressed to see 
Mr. Palmer, had at last prevailed with the good old gen- 
tleman to journey down to Beaumont Pane, though he 
was a valetudinarian, and though he was oUiged, he said, 
to return to Jamaica with the West India fleet, which 
was expected to sail in ten days ; so that he announced 
positively that he could stay but a week at Beaumont 
Park with his good friends and relations. 

He was related but distantly to the Beaumonts, and 
he stood in precisely the same degree of relationriiip 
to the Walsmghams. He had no other relations, and 
his fortune was completely at his own disposal. On 
this fortune our cunning widow had specidated long 
and deeply, though in fact there was no occasion for 
art: it was Mr. Palmer's intention to leave his larse 
fortune to the Beaumonts ; or to divide it between the 
Beaumont and Walsingham families ; and had she been 
sincere in her professed desire of a complete union by 
a double marriage between the representatives of the 
ftmilies, her favourite object would have been^ in either 
case, equally secure. Here was a i^ain easy road to 
her object ; but it wte too direct for Mrs. Beaumont. 
With all her id>ilities, she could never comprehend the 
axiom that a straight line is the shortest possible line 
between anjr two points: an axiom equally true in 
morafs and in mathematics. No, the serpentine line 
was, in her opinion, not only the most beautiful, but the 
most expeditious, safe, and convenient. 

She had formed a triple scheme Of such intricacy, 
that it is necessary distmctly to state the aigiiment of 
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bmr plot, lest the aetion should be too complicaled eatfljF 
to be dereloped. 

She had, in the first place, a design of enffiossing the 
whole of Mr, Palmer's fortune for her own family ; and 
for this purpose she determined to prevent Mr. Palmer 
from beconung acquainted with his other relations, the 
Walsinghams ; to whom she had always had a secret 
dislike, because .they were of remarkably open siiv- 
cere characters. As Mr. Palmer proposed to stay but a 
week in the country, this scheme of preventing their 
meeting seemed feasible. 

In the second place, Mrs. Beaumont wished to marry 
her dmighter to Sir John Hunter, because Sir John was 
beip-ezpectant to a large, jBstate, called the Wigrain 
estate, and because there was in his family a certaia 
reversionary title, the earldom of Puckeridge, which 
would devolve to Sir John after the death of a near 
relation. 

In the third place, Mrs. Beaumont wished to marry 
her own son to Miss Hunter, who was Sir John's sister 
T»y a second marriage, and above twenty years yaoagev 
than he was : this lady was preferred to Miss Wakinghani 
for a daughter-in-law, for the reasons which Mr. Waking- 
ham had given ; because she possessed an independent 
fortune <h two hundred thousand pounds, and because 
she was so childish and silly that Mrs. Beaumont thought 
she alwa3ni could manage her easily, and by Uiis means 
retain power over her son. Miss Hunter was very prelfy, 
and Mrs. Beaumont had observed that her son had some- 
times been struck with her beauty suScientl v to give 
hopes that, bv proper management, he might be di« 
verted from his serious, sober iHreference of Miss Wal* 
singham. 

Mrs. Beaumont foresaw many difficulties in the execu* 
tion of these plans. She knew that Amelia liked Cap- 
tain Waisingham, and that Captain Walsingham was 
attached to her, though he had never declared his love : 
uul she dreaded that Captain Waisingham, who was at 
this time at sea, should return, just while Mr. Palmer 
was with her; because she was well aware that the 
; captain was a kind of man Mr. Palmer would mfinitely 
prefer to Sir John Hunter. Indeed, she had been se- 
cretly informed that Mr. Palmer hated every one who 
had a title ; therefore she could not, while he was with 
hMr» openly encourage Sir John Hunter in his addresses 
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to Amelia. To conciliate these seemingly incompatible 
schemes, she detennined — ^But let our heroine spetdc 
for herself. 

^My dearest Miss Hwiter," said she, " now we are 
by ourselyes, let me open my mind to you ; I have been 
watching for an opportunity these two days, but so hur- 
ried as 1 have been ! — ^Where's Amelia?" 

^ Out walking, ma'am. She told me you begged lier 
to walk to g^t rid of her headache ; and tfaAt she might 
look well to-day, as Mr. Palmer is to come. I would 
not go with her, because you whispered to me' at 
breakfast that you had sometning very particular to say 
to me.*' 

*' But you did not give that as a reason, I hope ! Surely 
yon didn't tell Amelia that I had something particular to 
•ay to you t" 

^ O, no, ma'am ; I told her I had something to do 
about my dress — and so I had— my new hat to try on." 

"True, my love; quite right; for you know I wouldn't 
have her suspect that we had any thing to 9«^ to 
each other that we didn't wish her to hear, especially 
as it is about herself." 

•♦Herself! — 0, is it!" said Miss Hunter, in a tone of 
disappointment. 

** And about you too, my darHng. Be assured I have 
no daughter I love better, or ever shall. With such a 
son as I have, and such a daughter-in-law as I hope and 
trust I shall have ere long, I shall think myself the most 
fortunate of mothers." 

Silly Miss Hunter's face brightened tp again. '' But 
now, my love," continued Mrs. Beaumont, taking her 
hand, leading her to a window, and speaking very low, 
though no one else was in the room, " before we talk 
any more of what is nearest my heart, I must get you 
to write a note for me to your brother, directly, for there 
is a circumstance I forgot — ^thoughtless creature that I 
am ! but indeed, I never can think when I feel much. 
Some people are always so collected and prudent. But 
I have none of that !— Heigho ! Well, m]^ dear, you 
must supply my deficiencies. You wiU write and teU 
Sir John, that in my a^tation when he made his proi)Osal 
for my Amelia, of which I so frankly approved, I omitted 
to warn him, that no hint must be given that I do any 
thing more than permit him to address my daughter 
upon an equal footiniE with any other gentleman who 
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VNJght address her. Stay, my dear; yon don^t under- 
stand me, I see. . In short, to be candid with you— old 
Mr. Palmer is coming to-day, you know. Now, my 
dear, you mint be aware that it is of the greatest con- 
sequence to the interest of my family, of which 1 hope 
you always consider yourself (for I ikve always consid* 
ered you) as forming a part, and a very distinguished 
pSrt^I say, my darling, that we must consider that it is 
our interest in aU things to please and humour this good 
old gefttlemajDu He wul be with us but fot a week, you 
know. Well, the point is this. I have been informed 
from undoid>ted authprity, people who were about him 
at the time, and knew, that the reason he quarrelled 
with that nephew of his, who died two years ago, was 
the young man's having accepted a baronetage : and at 
that time old Palmer swore that no spri^ ^ ^tudUy — 
those were the vexy words-Hshould ever inhent a snil- 
Ung of his money. Such a ridiculous whim ! But these 
London merchants, who make great fortunes from 
nothing, are apt to have their little eccentricities ; and 
(hea, they have so much pride in their own way, 
and so much self-will and mercantile downrightness 
in th^r manners, that there's no managing them but 
by humouring their fancies. I'm convinced, if Mr. 
Palmer suspected that I even wished Amelia to marry 
Sir John, he would never leave any of us a farthing, 
and it would all go to the Walsinghams. So, my dear, 
do you explain to your brother, that though I have not 
the least ODjection to his coming here while Mr. Palmer 
is with us, he must not take umbrage at any seeming 
coldness in my manner. He knows my heart, I trust ; 
at least, you do, my Albina. And even if I should be 
obliged to receive or to go to see the Walsinghams, which, . 
by4he4>y« I have taken means to prevent; hut if it 
should happen that they were to hear of Pahner's being 
with us, and come, and Sir John should meet them, he 
must not be surprised or jealous at my speaking in the 
hiffhest terms or Captain Walsingham. This I shall be 
obliged to do as a bhnd before Mr. Palmer. I must 
make him believe that I prefer a commoner for my soo- 
in-law, or we are all undone with him. Yon know it is 
my son's interest, and yours, as well as your brother's 
and Amelia's, that I consider. So expliun all this to 
him, my dear; you wiU e^fphun it so much better, and 
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could." 

*' Dear Mrs. Beaumont, how can yon think so t You 
who write so well, and such longf letters about ever^ 
thing, and so quick ! But goodness ! I shall neyer get it 
all into a letter, I'm afraid, and before Mr. Palmer comes, 
and then it will soon be dressing time ! La ! I could say 
it all to John in five minutes: what a pity he is not here 
to^lay !'' 

''Well, any lore, then suppose jrou were to go to 
him ; as you so prudently remark, things of this sort are 
always so much easier and better said than written. And 
now 1 look at my watch, I see you cannot have time to 
write a long letter, ai^ to dress. So, I believe, though 
I shall grieve to lose you, I, must consent to your going 
for this one day to your brother's. My carriage and 
WiUiamson ^all attend you," said Mrs. Beaumont, ring- 
ing the bell to order the cairiaf e ; " but remember, you 
promise me now to come back, positively, to-morrow, 
or next day at farthest, if I should not be able to send 
the carriage again to-morrow. I would not, upon any 
account have you away if it can ^ssibly be helped, 
while Mr. Palmer is here, considering you, as I do— 
(The carriage to the door directly, and Williamson to 
attend Miss Hunter] — considering you, as I do, my 
dearest Albina, quite as my own daughter." 

" O my deadest Mrs. lieaumont, you are so kind !" 
said the poor girl, whom Mrs. Beaumont could always 
thus eanly pay with words. 

The carnage came to the door with such prompt 
obedience to Mrs. Beaumont's summons, that one of a 
more reflecting or calculating -nature than Miss Hunter 
might.have suspected that it had been ordered to be in 
readiness to carry her away this morning. 

'* Fare ye well, my own Albina ! be sure you donH 
stay long from us," said Mrs. Beaumont, accompan3dng 
' her to the hall-door. '* A thousand kind things to every- 
body, and your brother in particular. But, my dear Miss 
Hunter, one word more," said she, following to the 
carriage door, and whispering : " there's another thing 
that I must trust to your management and cleverness; 
I mentioned that Mr. Palmer was to know nothing of 
the amfmbatian of Sir John's suit." 
" O yes, yes, ma'am, I understand perfectly." 
^ But stay, my love ; you must understand, too, that it 
is to be quite a secret between ourselves, not to be mei^ 
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IkNMd to my son eyen; for ^oa know he Is sodden in 
bis tenqier, and ^^^ann, aoid guite in the Walsingham in- 
teml, and there^ no knowing whal might be the conse. 
ijoence if it were to be let out impnidently^ aQd Sir John 
and Edward both so high-spirited. One can^ be too 
cantious, my dear, to prevent mischief between gentle- 
men. So caution your brother to leave it to me to 
break it, wad bring things about with Edward and 
Amelia**-— [stoj^ping Miss Hunter again as she made a ^ 
second effort to set into the carria^]. — ^ You compre- 
hend, my dear, &at Ameha is not m the secret yet— -so 
not a word from your brother to her about my i^iprobt^ 
Hem ! that would ruin all. I trust to his honour ; and 
besides — ^ drawing the young lady back for the third 
whisper. — ^Bllss Hunter stood suspended with one foot in 
air, wad the other on the step ; the coachman, impatient 
^o be off, mameuvred to make his horses restless, while 
at the same time he cried aloud, ** So ! so ! Prancei^— 
stand sUn, Peacock; stand still, sir!" 

Miss Hunter jumped down on terra-firma. "Those 
horses fiightmi me so for you, my dear !" said Mrs. 
B^tumont. ** Martin, stand at theur heads. My dear 
child, I won*t detain you, for youll be late. I had only 
to say, that— O ! that I trust implicitly to your brother^ 
honour ; but, besides this, it will not be amiss for you to 
hint, as you know jtou can delicately— deltco/ely, you 
understand— that it is for his interest to leave me to 
manage every thing. Yet none of this is to be said as 
^Jram me — pray donH let it come from me. Say it all 
from yourself. Don^t let my name be mentioned at all 
DonH commit me, you understand t" 

" Perfectly, perfectly, ma'am : one kiss, dear Mrs 
Beaumont, and adieu. Is mj dressing-box inl Tell 
him to drive fast, for I hate goii^^ slow. Dearest Mrs. 
Beaumont, ^ood-by. I feel as if I were going for an 
age, though it is only for one day." 

"Dear, affectionate girl! I love heart — Good-by— 
Drive fast, as Miss Hunter desires you." 

Our fair politician, well satisfied with the understand- 
ing of her confidante, which never comprehended more 
than met the ear, and secure in a charge d'affaires, 
whose powers it was never necessary to limit, stood on 
the steps before the house-door, deep in revery, for some 
minutes after the carriage had driven away, till ahe was 
roused by seeing her son returning from his morning's 
ride. 
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CHAPTER HL 

' Will yM hear a Spaniah lady, 

H«w ahe woo^d an Engliah naaiT ' 
Qannents gay aa rich aa may be, 
I>ack*4 with Jewela, ahe had on." 

TbB SPIIMI8H Li.DT'a LOVK. 

Pcny a BOi^uMt qf AndeiU Poetry. 

Mb. Bsaumont had just been at a neighbouring farm 
bouse, where there lived one of Mr. Walsiii^ham'a 
tenants ; a man of the name of Birch, a respectable 
farmer, who was originaSy from Ireland, and whose son 
was at sea with Captain Walsingham. The captain had 
taken young Birch under his particular care, at Mr. Wal- 
sin^iam's request. 

Arch's parents had this day received a letter from 
their son ; which, in the joy and pride of their hearts* 
they showed to Mr, Beaumont, who was in the habit of 
calling at their house to incniire if they had heard any 
news of their son, or of Captain Walsingham. Mr. 
Beanmont liked to read Birch's letters, because they 
were written with characteristic simplicity and affec- 
tion, and somewhat in the Irish idiom, which this young 
sailor's English education had not made him entirely 
forget. 

« 

Letter from Birch, to his Parents, 

«*B.M.S.l*AmbiMpadB. 
''HoffOUBCD PABBlfTS, 

^ I write this from sea, lat. N. 44. 15— long. W. 9. 46 
•^wind N.N.E.-rrto let you know you will not se^ me 
so soon as I said in my last, of the 16th. Yesterday 
P. M. two o'clock, some despatches were brought to my 
good captain by the Pickle sloop, which will to-morrow 
wind and weather permitting, alter our destination 
What the nature of them are I cannot impart- to you , 
for it has not transpired beyond the lieutenants ; but 
whatever I do ui^der the orders of my good captain, I 
am satisfied and confident all is for the best. For my 
ewn share, I long for an opportunity of fighting the 
French, and of showing the captain what is in me, and 
that the pains he has took to make a gentleman, and an 
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honour to his majesty's ^senrice, of me, is hot thrown 
away. Had he been my own father, or brother, he could 
not be better, or done more. God willing, I will nerer 
disgrace his principles, for it would be my ambition to 
be WLe him in ai^ respect ; and he says if I behare my- 
self as I ought, I shall soon be a lieutenant ; and a lieu- 
tenant iii his majesty's navy is as ffood a gentleman as 
any in England, and has a nght (tell my sister Kitty) to 
hand the first woman ui London out oil her carriage, if 
he pleases, and if she pleases. 

" Now we talk of ladies, and as please €rod we shall 
soon be in action, and may not have another opportunity 
of writing to yon this great while, for there is talk ot 
our sailii^ southward with the fleet to bring the French 
and Spaniards to action, I think it best to send you aU 
the news I have in this letter. But pray bid Kate, with 
my love, mind this, that not a word of the following is 
to take wind for her life, on account of my not knowme 
if it might be agreeable, or how it might affect my good 
captain, and others that shall be nameless. You must 

know then that when we were at , where we were 

stationed six weeks and two days, waiting for the winds, 
and one cause or other, we used to employ ourselves, I 
and my captain, taking soundings (which J cant more 
particularly explain the nature of to you, especially in a 
letter) ; for he always took me out to attend him in 
preference to any other : and after he had completed his 
sounding, and had no further use for me in that job, I 
asked him leave to go near the same place in the evening 
to fish, which my good captain consented to (as he always 
does to what [du^ done] can gratify me), provided I was 
in my ship by ten. Now you must know that there are 
convents m this country (which you have often heard 
of, Kitty, no doubt), being damnable places, where young 
Catholic women are shut up unmarried, often it is to be 
reasonably supposed against their wills. And there is a 
convent in one of the suburbs which has a high back 
wall to the ^[arden of it that comes down near the 
strand; and it was under this wall We two used to 
sound, and that afterward I used to be fishing. And one 
evening, when I was not thinking of any such thing, 
there comes over the wall a huge nosegay 6f flowers, 
with a stone in it, that made me jump. And this for 
three evenmgs running the same way, about the same 
hourt till at last one evening as I was looking up at the 
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wall, as I had now leamed to do about the time the nose* 
ga3rs were thrown over, I saw coming down a stone tied 
to a string, and to the stone a letter, the wcnrds of which 
I can't pvticularly take upon me to recollect, because I 
gaye up the paper to my captain, who desired it of me, 
and took no copy ; but the sense was, that in that con* 
yent there was shut up a lady, the daughter of an Eng* 
lish gentleman by a Spanish wife, both her parents being 
dead, and her Spanish relations and father-confessor (or 
Catholic priest of a man), not wishing she should get to 
Eneland, where shd might be what she had aright to be 
by birth, at least by her father's side (a Protestant), shut 
her up since she was a child. And that 'there was a 
relative of hers in England, who, with a wicked lawyer 
or attorney, had got possession of her estato, and made 
everybody beUeve she waiy dead. And so, it being seven 
years and more since she was heard of, she is what is 
called dead in law, which sort of death however wont sig- 
nify if she appears again. Wherefore, the letter goes on 
to say, she would be particuliprly dad to make her escape, 
and get over to old England. But she confesses that 
she is neither youn^ nor handsome, and maybe never 
may be rich ; there&re, that whoever helps her must do 
it for the sake of doing good and nothing else ; for 
thouffh she would pay all expenses handsomely, she 
could not promise more. And that she knew the danger 
of the undertaking to be great ; greater for them that 
would carry het off even than for herself. That she 
knows, however, that British sailors are brave as they 
are generous (tins part of the letter was very well in- 
dite^ and went straight to my heart the minute ever I 
read it) ; and she wished it could be in the power of 
Captain Walsingham to take her under his immediate 
protection, and that she had taken measures so as she 
could escape over the wall of the garden if he would 
have a boat in readiness to carry her to his ship ; and at 
tiie same hour next evening the stone should be let 
down as usual, and he might fasten his answer to it, 
which would be drawn up in due course. Concluding 
an this with, ' That she would not go at all unless Cap- 
tain Walsingham came for her lumself (certif^ng him • 
self to be hunself, I suppose), for she knew him to be a 
gentleman by reputation, and she should be safe tmder 
his protection, and so would her secret, she was confident 
at all events.' This was the entire and sum total of the 
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letter. So when I had read to the end, and looked fkxr 
the postscript and all, I found for my pains that the lady- 
mistook mefor my captain, or would not have written 
or thrown the nosegays. So I took the letter to my 
^captain, and what he answered, and how it was settled 
(by sigxials, I suppose) between them after, it was not 
for me to inquire. Not a word more was said by him to 
me or I to him on the topic, till the very night we were 
to sai) for England. It was then that our captain took 
me aside, and he says, ' Birch, wiU you assist me ? J 
ask this not as your captain, so you are at liberty to do 
as you please. Will you help me to rescue this lady, 
who seems to be unjustly detained, and to carry her 
back safe to her country and her friends V I told him I 
would do that or any thing else he bid me, confident he 
would never ask me to do a wrong thing ; and as to the 
lady, I should be proud to help to carry her off to old 
England and her lawful friends, only I thought (if I 
might be so bold) it was a pity she was not young nor 
handsome, for his sake. At that he smiled, and only- 
said, * Perhaps it was best for him as it was.' Then he 
setHed about the boat, and who were to go, and when. 
It was twelve o'clock striking by the gfreat town clock 
when we were under the waJls of the convent, as ap- 
pointed. And all was hush and silent as the grave for 
bur very lives. For it was a matter of life or death, I 

Eromise you, and we all knew as much, and the sailors 
ad a dread of the Inquisition upon them that was be- 
yond all terrible ! So we watched and waited, and 
waited and watched so long, that we thought something 
must have gone wrong, or that all was found out, and 
the captain could not delay the ship's sailing; and he 
struck his repeater, and it was within a quarter of one, 
and he said, * It is too late ; we must put back.' Just 
then, I, that was watching with the lantern in my hand, 
ffave notice, and first there comes down a white bundle, 
fastened to the stone and cord. Then the captain and I 
fixed the ladder of ropes, and down came the lady, as 
well as ever she went up, and not a word but away with 
her : the captain had her in a trice in our boat, saie and 
snug, and On we put, rowing for the bare life, all silent 
as ever. I think I hear the striking of our oars and the 
plashing of the water this minute, which we would have 
gladly silenced; but could not any way in nature. But 
none heard it, or at least took any notice against us. I 
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f^ can give yoa no idea of the tenor which the lady man- 
±^ ifested when the boat stood out to sea, at the shgfatest 
^ squall of wind, or the least agitation of the waves ; for 
' besides being naturally cowardly^ as all or most women 
I are for the first time at sea, here was a poor soul who 
I had been watching, and maybe fasting, and worn out 
Q mind and body wim the terror of perfecting her escape 
g from the convent, where she had been immured and. all 
1^ herlife as helpless as a child. So it was wonderful she 
J went through it as well as she did, and without scream ^ 
ing, which should be an example to Kate and others. 
Gla^ enough even we men were when we reached the 
ship. There was, at that time, a silence on board you 
could have hearda pinxlrop, aU being in perfect readi- 
ness for getting under way, the anchor a-peak, and the 
sails ready for dropping, and officers and s^ors waiting 
in the greatest e^q^ectation of our boat's return. Our 
boat parsed softly alongside, and great beyond behef 
was the astonishment of all at seeing a woman veiled, 
hoisted out, and in, and ushered below, half-fainting. I 
never felt more comfortable in my hfe than when we 
found her and ourselves safe aboard TAmbuscade. The 
anchor was instantly weight, aU sail made, and the ship 
stood out to sea. To the lady the captain gave up his 
cabin : double sentries were placed, and as the captain 
ordered, every precaution that could shield her charac- 
ter in such suspicious circumstances was enforced with 
the utmost punctilio. I cannot describe, nor can you 
even conceive, Kate, the degree of curiosity shown 
about her; all striving to. get a sight of her when she 
first went down, and most zealous they were to bring 
lights ; but that would not do, for they could not see her 
for her veil. Yet, through all, we could make out that, 
she was a fine figure of a woman at any rate, and some- 
thing more than ordinary, from the air she had with her. 
The next day, when she was sitting on deck, the wind 
by times would blow aside her veil so as to give us 
glimpses of her face ; when, to our surprise, and I am 
sure to the captain's satisfaction, we found she was, be- 
yond all contradiction, young and handsome. And 
moreover, I have reason to believe she has fine jewels 
with her, besides a ring from her own finger, which, with 
a very pretty action, she put on his, that next day on 
deck, as I noticed, when nobody was minding. So that 
no doubt she is as much richer as she is han£omer thaa . 
Vol. VII.— B * 3 
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she made believe, contrary to the ways of other womeiit 
which is in her favour and my good captain's ; for from 
what I can Judge, after all he Ins done for her, she has 
no dislike nor objection to hira. 

** I have not time to add any thing more, but my love 
to Kitty, and Nan<nr, and Tom, Sad Mary, and httle 
Bess ; and, honoured parents, wishing you good health, 
as I am in, thank God, at these presents, 

'* I am your dutiful and lovinff son, 

^ P.8. I open my letter Uy tell jrou we are going south- 
ward immeoiately, all in high spirits, as there is hopes 
of meeting the French and Spaniards. We have just 
hoisted the nun-lady on board an English padiet. God 
send her and this letter safe to Engluid." 

Mr. Beaumont might perhaps have been amused by 
this romantic story, and by the style in which it was 
told, if he had not been alarmed by the hint at the con- 
clusion of the letter, that the lady was not indifferent to 
her deliverer. Now Mr. Beaumont earnestly wished 
that his friend Captain Walsingham might become his 
brother->in4aw ; and he began to have te«n about this 
Spanish lady, with her gratitude, her rings, and the ad- 
vantages of the great interest her misfortunes and help- 
less condition would excite, tog^ether with the vast 
temptations to fall ia love that might occur during the 
course of a voyage. Had he taken notice of the post- 
script, his mind would have been somewhat relieved. 
On this subject Mr. Beaumont pondered all the way that 
he rode home, and on this suoject he was still medi- 
tating when he saw his mother standing on the steps, 
where we left her when Miss Hunter's barriage drove 
.away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" I dull In all my bait obey yoa, modnn.* 

HAMIitT. 

** Did you meet Miss Hunter, my dear son ?" said she. 

^ Yes, ma^am, I just passed the carriage in the avenue : 
she is going home, is not she t" said he, rather in a tone 
of satisfaction. 

^ Ah, poor thing ! yes," said Mrs. Beaumont, in a most 
pathetic tone : ^' &, poor thing !** 

*" Why, ma'am, nvtuat has happened to her T What's 
the matter V 

^ Matter ! O nothing ! — ^Did I say that any thing was 
*the matter? Don't speak so loud," wliispered she: 
**your groom heard every word we said ; stay till he is 
out of hearing, and then we can talk." 

^ I don't cave if aU the world hears what I sa;^," cried 
Mr. Beaumont hastily: but, as if suppressing his rising 
indignation, he with a milder look and tone added, '* I 
camiot conceive, my dear mother, why you are always 
so afraid of beinjg overheard." 

"Servants, my dear, make such mischief, you know, 
by misonderrtaliding and misrepresenting every thing 
they hear ; and they repeat things so oddly, and raise 
8001 strange reports !" 

"IVue — very true indeed, ma'am," said Mr. Beau- 
mont. '* You are quite right, and I beg pardon for being 
so hasty — ^I vnsh you could teach me a little of your 
patience and prudence." 

" Prudence ! ah ! my dear Edward, 'tis only time and 
sad experience of the world can teach that to people of 
our open tempers. I was at your age ten times more 
impTudent and unsuspicious than you are." 

''Were you, ma'am t — ^But I don't ^ink I am unsus- 
picious. 1 was when I was a boy-*— I wish we could, 
continue children always in some things. I hate suspi* 
cioa in anybody*— but more than in any one else I hate 
it in nyself. And yet — ^" 

Mr Beaumont hesitated, and his mother instantly 

Bd 
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went on with a fluent panegyric upon the hereditary 
unsuspiciousness of his temper. 

'' But, madam, were you not saying something to me 
about Miss Hunter V* 

" Was I ? — 0, 1 was merely going to say that I was 
sorry you did not know she was going this momingr, 
that you might have taken leave of her, poor thing !" 

" Take leave of her ! ma'am : I bowed to her, and 
wished her a good morning, when I met her just now, 
and she told me she was only going to the hall for a 
day. Surely no greater leave-taking was requisite, 
when I am to see the lady again to-morrow, I presume." 

** That is not quite so certain as she thinks, poor soul t 
I told her I would send for her again to-morrow, just to 
keep up her spirits at leavmg me. Walk this way, Ed- 
ward, under the shade of the trees, for I am dead with 
the heat ; and you, too, look so hot ! I say J am not so 
sure that it would be prudent to have her here so much, 
especially while Mr. Palmer is with us, you know — " 
Mrs. Beaumont paused, as if waiting for an assent, or a * 
dissent, or a leading hint how to proceed : but her son 
persisting in perverse silence, she was forced to repeat, 
" You know, Edward, my dear, you knowl" 

" I don't know, indeed, ma^am.'* 

** You don't know !" 

' Faith, not I, ma'am. I don't know, for the soul of 
me, what Mr. Palmer's coming has to do with Miss 
Hunter's going. There's room enough in the house, I 
suppose, for each of them, and all of us to play our 
parts. As to the isest, the young lady's coming or going 
IS quite a matter of indifference to me, except, of course, 
88 far as politeness and hospitality go. But all that I 
leave to you, who do the honours for me so well." 

Mrs. Beaumont's ideas were utterly thrown out of 
their order by this speech, no part of which was ex* 
actl^ what she wished or expected : not that any of the 
sentiments it contained or suggested were new to her, 
but she was not prepared to meet them thus clothed in 
distinct words, and in such a compact forna. She had 
drawn up her forces for battle in an order which this un- 
expeeteoly decisive movement of the enemy discomfited ; 
and a less able tactician might have been, in these cir- 
cumstances, not only embarrassed, but utteriy defeated* 
yet, however unprepared for this sudden shock, with 
admirable generalship our female Hannibal, falling back 
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ki the centre, admitted him to advance impetooiis and 
triumphant, till she had him completely surrounded. 

'* My being of age in a few days,'' continued Mr. 
Beaumont, "will not make any difference, eurely, I 
depend upon it, that you will always invite whomeyer 
you like to this house, of which I hope, my dear 
mother, you will always do me the favour to he the 
mistress — ^UU I marry, at least. For my wife's feel- 
ings," added he, smiling, ^ I can't engage, before I have 
her." 

*' And before we know who she is to be," said Mrs. 
Beaumont, carelessly. " Time enough, as you say, to 
think of that Besides, there are few women in the 
world, I know scarcely one, with whom, in the relation 
of mother and daughter-in-law, I should wish to Uve. 
But wherever I live, my dear son, as iQng as I have a 
house, I hope you will always do me the Justice and 
the pleasure to consider yourself as its master. Heaven , 
koows I shall pcver give any other man a right to dispute 
with you the sovereignty of my castle, or my cottage, 
whichever it may be. As to the rest," pursued Mrs. 
Beaumont, ^'you cannot marry against my wishes, my 
dear Edward ; for your wishes on this, as on all other 
subjects, will ever govern mine." 

Her son kissed mr hand with warm gratitude. 

*' You will not, I hope, think that I seek to prolong 
aj reosney, or to assume undue power or influence in 
afrairs/* continued Mrs. Beaumont, " if I hint to you 
in general terms what I think may contribute to your 
happiness. You must afterward decide for yourself; 
and are now, as you have ever been, master, to do as 
yon please." 

**Too-much-<«too mueh. I have had too much lib- 
erty, and have too little acquured the habit of command- 
ing my will and my passions W my reason. Of this I 
am sensible. My excellent friend Captain Walsing- 
luon told me^ some years ago, that this was the faiut 
of my charaeter, and he charged me to watch over my« 
self; and so I have ; but not so strictly, I fear, as if he 
bad watched along witii me.-^Well, ma'am, you were 
going to give me some advice ; I am all attention." 

" My dear 8'>n, Gnptoin Walsingham showed hisjudg- 
ment more, p« rhaps, in pointing out causes than effects. 
The weiJcnet^ of a fond mother, I am sensible, did in- 
dulge you in childhood^ and, perhaps, more imprudently 
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in youth, with an unlimited liberty to judge and act for 
yourself. Your mother's system of education came, 
alas! more from her heart than her head. Captain 
Walsingham himself cannot be more sensible of my 
errors than I am." 

"Captain Walsingham, believe me, mother, never 
mentioned this in reproach to you. He is not a man to 
teach a son to see his mother's errors — if she had any. 
He always spoke of you with the greatest respect, ^ 
And since I must, at my own expense, do him justice, it 
was, I well remember, upon some occasion where I 
spoke too hastily, and insisted upon my will in opposi- 
tion to yours, madam, that Captain Walsin^^ham took 
me aside, and represented to me the fault into which 
my want of command over m3rself had betrayed me. 
This he did so forcibly, that I have never from that hour 
to this (I flatter myself) on any material occasion, for- 
ffotten the impression he made on my mind. But, ma- 
dam, I interrupt you : you were going to give me your 
advice about-^" 

" No, no— no advice — no advice ; you are, in my opin- 
ion, fully adequate to the direction of your own con- 
duct. I' was merely going to suggest, that, since you 
have not been accustomed to control from a mother^ 
and since you have, thank Heaven ! a high spirit, that 
would sooner break than bend, it must be essential to 
your happiness to have a wife of a compliant, gentle 
temper ; not fond of disputing the right, or attached to 
her own opinions ; not one who would be tenacious of 
rule, and unseasonably inflexible.'* 

" Unseasonably inflexible ! Undoubtedly, ma'am. Yet 
1 should despise a mean-spirited wife." 

'* I am sure you would. But compliance that proceeds 
from affection, you know, can never deserve to be called 
mean-spiritedr-nor would it so appear to you. I am 
I>ersuaded that there is a degree of fondness, of affec- 
tion, enthusiastic affection, which disposes the temper 
idways to a certain softness and 3rielaingness, which, I - 
conceive, would be peculiarly attractive to you, and 
essential to your happiness : in short, I know your tern 
per could not bear contradiction." 

'^ O, indeed, ma'am, you are quite mistaken." 

" Quite mistaken ! and at the very moment he reddens 
with anger, because I contradict, even in the softest, 
gentlest manner in my power, his opinion of himself!" 



"^ Yew dcm't iiaderstand me, indAed, yon dMiH under 
stand me," said Mr. Beaumont, beating with his whip 
the leaves of a bush which was near him. /^ Either 
yon don^ understand me, or I don*t understand you. I 
am much more abie to bear contradiction than you think 
I am, provided it be direct. But I do not love — ^what 1 
am domg at this instant,'* added he, smiling — ^' I don't 
love beating about the bush." 

^ Look there now ! — Strange creatures you men are I 
So like he looks to his poor father, who used to tell me 
that he loved to be contradicted, and yet who would not, 
I am sure, have lived three days with any woman who 
had ventured to contradict him directly. Whatever 
influence I obtained in his heart, and whatever happiness 
we enjoyed in our union, 1 attribute to my trusting to 
my observations on his character rather than to his own 
account of himself. Therefore I may be permitted to 
claim some judgment of what would smt your hereditary 
temper." 

" Certainly, ma'am, certainly. But to come to the 
point at once, may I ask this plain question — ^Do you, 
oy ^ese reflections, mean to allude to any particular 
persons 1 Is there any woman in the world you at this 
instant would wish me to marry !" 

" Yes — ^Miss Walsingham." 

Mr. Beaumont started with joyful surprise, when his 
mother thus immediately pronounced the very name he 
wished to hear. 

^ You surprise and delight me, my dear mother !" 

" Surprise ! — ^How can that be 1 — Surely you must 
know my high opinion of Miss Walsingham. But — ^" 

" But— you added ia/— " 

** There is no woman who may not be taxed with a 
to— yet it is not for her friend to lower her merit. My 
only objection to her is — I shall infallibly affiront you 
if I name it." 

'' Name it ! name it ! You will not affiront me." 

'* My only objection to her then is, her superiority. 
She is so superior, that, forgive me, I don't know any 
man, yourself not excepted, who is at all her equaL" 

*^ I think precisely as you do, and rejoice," 

" Rejoice ! why there I cannot sympathize vrith yon. 
\ own, as a mother, I should feel a little— a little mor* 
tided to see my son not the superior; and when the 
comparison is to be daily and hourly made, and to last 
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for life, and all the world to see it as well as myself. I 
own I have a mother's ranity. I should wish to see my 
son always what he has hitherto been— the superior 
and itaastef in his own house/' 

Mr. Beaumont made no reply to these insinuations, 
but walked on in silence ; and his mother, unable to 
determine precisely whether the vexation apparent in 
his countenance proceeded from disapprobation of her 
observations, or from their working the effect she de- 
sired upon his pride, warily waited till he should betray 
dome decisive symptom of his feelings. But she waited 
in vain — ^he was resolved not to speak. 

" There is not a woman upon earth I should wish so 
much to have as a daughter-in-law, a companion, and a 
friend as Miss Walsingham. You must be convinced,** 
resumed Mrs. Beaumont, *' so far as I am concerned, it 
is the most desirable thing in the world. But I should 
think it my duty to put my own feelings and wishes out 
of the question, and to make myself prefer whoever, 
all thin^ considered, my judgment tells me would make 
you the happiest." 

** And whom would your judgment prefer, madam t" 

"Why-^l am not at liberty to tell-— unless 1 could 
explain all my reasons. Indeed, I know not what to 
say." 

^' Dear madam, explain all your reasons, or we shall 
never understand one another, and never come to an end 
of these half-explanations." 

Here they were interrupted by seeing Mr. Twigg, a 
courtly clergyman, coming towards them. Beaiunont 
was ot4iged to endure his tiresome flattery upon the 
beauties of Beaumont Park, and upon the judicious im- 
provements that were making, had been made, and 
would, no doubt, be very soon made. Mrs. Beaumont, 
at last, relieved his or her own impatience by commis- 
sioning Mr. Twigg to walk round the improvements 
by himself. By himself she insisted it should be, that 
she might have his unbiased judgment upon the two 
lines wMch had been marked for the new belt or screen ; 
and he was also to decide whether they should call it a 
belt or a screen. — Honoured with this commission, he 
struck off into the walk to which Mrs. Beaumont pointed^ 
and began his solitary progress. 

Mr. Beaumont then urged his mother to go on with 
her explanation. Mrs. Beaumont thought that she could 
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aot hazavd mucli by flattering the vanity of a liiaB on 
that subject on whiqh perhaps it is most easily flattered ; 
therefore, after sufllcient delicacy of circumlocutioo, she 
informed her son that there was a young hidy who was 
actually dving for love of him ; whose extreme fondness 
would make ker live bai in hinr; and who, besides having 
a natural ductility of character and softness of temper, 
was perfectly free Irom any formidable superiority of 
intellect, and had the most exalted opinion of his capa^ 
city, as well as of his character and accomplishments ; 
in diort, such an enthusiastic adoration Us would induce 
that b^ief in the infallibility of a husband which must 
secure to him the fullest enjoyment of domestic peace, 
power, and pre-eminence. 

Mr. Beaumont seemed less moved than his mother 
had calculated that the vanity of man must be by such 
a declaration — discovery it could not be called. ** If I 
am to take all this seriduidy, madam," replied he, laugh* 
ing, ** and if^ mu pied de la lettre, my vanity is to believe 
that this damsel is dying for love, yet still I have so 
little chivdrv in my nature, that 1 cannot understand 
how it would add to my happiness to sacrifice m3r8elf 
to save her life. That I am well suited to her, I am 
as willing as vanity can make me to believe; but how is 
It to be pioved that the lady is suited to me." 
** My dear, these things do not admit of logical proof.** 
^ M/eyr-ffloral, sentimental, or any kind of proof yoi| 



" Have y6u no pity ! and is not pity akin to love V 
'* Akin! O yes, ma'am, it is akin; but for that very 
reason it nay not be a friend-H?dations, you Jmow, in 
these days, are as often enemies as friends." 
. ''Vtle pun! far-fotehed quibble !— provoking boy!— 
But I see yon are not In a tiumour to be serious, so I 
will take another time to talk to you of this affior." 
" Now or never, ma*am, for mercy's sakel" 
''Mercy^sake! you who show none. Ah! thisisthe 
way with you men; allthistsi)laytpyott,butd6athtous." 
"' Death! dear ma'am ; ladies, you know as well as I 
do, don't die of love these days— you would not make 
a fool of your son!" 

"I could not; nor conld any other woman— *tbat is 
dear : but amoi^f us, I am afraid we have, undesignedly 
indeed, but irremediably, made a fool of this poor con- ^ 
AdinggirL^ 

B3 
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*' Bat, ma'am, in whom did she confide 1 not in me, 
ru swear. I have nothing to reproach myself with, 
tiiank God! — M^ conscience is clear; I have been as 
migallant as possible. I have been as cruel as my nature 
would permit. I am sure no one can charge me with 
giving false promise^-— I scarcely speak — ^nor false hopes, 
for I scarcely look at the young lady.** 

" So, then, you know who the young lady in question 
isV* 

'* Perhaps I ought not to pretend to know.** 

^ That would be useless affectation, alas ! for I fear 
many know, and have seen, and heard much more than 
you have-— or I either.*' 

Here Mrs. Beaumont observed that her son's colour 
changed, and that he suddenly grew serious : aware that 
she had now touched upon the right chord, she struck 
it again *< with a master's hand ^nd prophet's fire." She 
declared that all the world took it tor granted that Miss 
Hunter was to be married to Mr. Beaumont, that it was 
talked of everywhere, that she was asked continually by 
her correspondents when the marriage was to take place : 
in confirmation of which assertion she produced bun- 
dles of letters from her pockets, from Mrs. and Miss, 
and from lady this, and lady that. 

" Nay," continued she, ^' if it were confined even to 
the circle of one's private friends and acquaintance I 
should not so much mind it ; for one might contradict 
and have it contradicted, and one might send the poor 
thing away to some watering-place, and the repOH might 
die away, as reports do— sometimes. But all that sort 
of thing it is too late to think of now — for the thing is 
public ! quite public ! got into the newspapers ! Here's 
a paragraph J cut out this very morning from my paper, 
lest the poor girl should see it. The other day, 1 believe 
you saw it yourself, there was something of the same 
sort. * We hear that as soon as he comes of age^ Mr. 
Beaumont, of Beaumont Park, is to lead to the altar of 
Hymen Miss Hunter, sister to Sir John Hunter of I>ev« 
onshire.' Well, — after you left the room, Albina took 
up the paper you had been reading ; and when she saw 
this paragraph, I thought she would have dropped. I 
did not know what to do. Whatever I could say, you 
know, would only make it worse. I tried to tmm it 
off, and talked of twenty things ; but it wou^l not d^-« 
no, no, it is too serious for tluit : well, thoughl btalieye 
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fl]ie woidd rather have pother hand in the fire, she had 
liie courage to speak to me about it herself 

^ And what did she say, ma'am V inquired Mr. Beau- 
mont, eagerly. 

*' Poor simple creature ! she had but one idea — ^that 
you had seen it ! — ^that she would not for the world 
you had read it. What would you think of her — she 
should never be able- to meet you again — what could 
she do % It must be contradicted^-Hsomebody must con^ 
tradict it. Then she worried me to hare it contradicted in 
^ the papers. I told her I did not well know how that could 
*be done, and urged that it would be much more pnidont 
not to fix attention upon the parties by more paragraphs. 
But she was not in a state to think of prudence : — ^no. 
What would you think was the only idea in her mind V 
'^U I would not write, she would write that minute her** 
self, and sign her name. This and a thousand wild 
things she said, till I was forced to be quite angry, uid 
to ten her she must be governed by those who had more 
^scretion than herself. Then she was so subdued, so 
ashamed — ^really my heart bled for> her, even while I 
scolded her. But it is quite necessary to be harsh with 
ber; for she has no more foresight, nor art, nor com- 
mand of herself sometimes, than a child of five years 
old. I assure you I was rejoiced to get her away liefore 
Mr. Palmer came, for a new eye coming into a family 
sees so much one wouldn't wish to be seen. You know 
it would be terrible to have the poor young creature 
commit and expose herself to a stranger so early in life. 
Indeed, as it is, I am persuaded no one will, ever think 
of marrying her, if you do not. In woild]^ prudence- 
bat of that she has not an atom — ^in worldly prudence 
she migrht do better, or as well, certainly; for her for- 
tune Witt be very considerable. Sir Jolm means to add 
to it wh»n he gets the Wigram estate , and the old uncle 
Wigram can't live for ever. But poor Albina, I dare 
swear, does not know what fortune she is to have, nor 
what you have. Love ! love ! all for love ! — and aJl in 
▼am. She is certainly very much to be pdtied.'^ 

Longer might Mrs. Beaumont have continued in mono* 
logne, without danger of interruption from her son, who 
stood rssolved to hear the utmost sum of all that sho 
should say on the subject. Never interrupting her ha 
only filled certain pauses, that seemed expectant of reply, 
with the phrases—" I am very sorry inaeed, ma^anrW 
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and, " ReaUy, ma'am, it is out of ray pcrarer to help it^'' 
But Mrs. Beaumont observed that tae latter phrase had. 
been omitted as she proceeded — and, *^1 mn vmy Morry^ 
indeed^ tna*am,^ he reoeated less as words oi course; and: 
more and more as if tney came from the heart. Having^ 
so far successfully, as she thoQgrht, worked npmi her 
son's good-nature, and seeing her daughter thrragh the 
trees coming towards them, she abruptly exciained* 
'^ Promise me,, at all events, dearest Edward, I con|are 
you ; promise me that you w^ not make proposals amy 
where else, without letting me know of it beforehand,-— 
pnd give me time," joining her hands in a supplicating 
attitude, ** give me but a few weeks to prepare my pooi 
little Albina for this sad, sad stroke !" 

*^ I promise you, madam, that I will not directly oi 
indirectly make an offer of my hand or heart to 9iiy 
woman, without previously letting you ki^ow my de- 
termination. And as for a few weeks, more or fess-* 
my mother, surely, need not siq|>plicate, but simply let 
roe know her vrishes — even without her reasons they 
would have been sufficient with me. Do I satisfy you 
DOW, madam ?" 

" More than satisfy— as you' ever do, ever will, my 
dear son." 

*'But you will require no more on this subject 1—1 
must be left master of myself.*' 

'* Indubitably-— certainly — ^master of yourself— 4no8t 
certainly — of course." 

Mr. Beaumont was going to add something beginning 
with, " It is better, at onee, to tell you that 1 can 
never — " But Mrs. JBeaumont stopped him with " Hush ! 
my dear, hush ! not a word more ; for here is Amelui. 
and I cannot talk on this subject before her, you know. 
— ^My beloved Amelia, how languid you look I 1 fear 
that, to please me, you have taken too long a walk ; and 
Mr. Palmer won't see you in your best looks, after all. 
What note is that you have in your hand !" 

^' A note Arom Miss Walsinghan^, mamma." 

" Oh ! the chickenpox! take care ! letters, notei^, eyery 
thing may convey the infection," cried Mrs. Beaumont, 
snatching the paper. " How could dearest Miss Wal- 
singham be so giddy as to answer my note, after what 
I said in my postscript ! — ^How did this note come t" 

^*By the httle postboy, mamma; I met him at the 
porter's lodge." 
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^Bit what is aU tlu« strange tliingri» said Mis. B an- 
mont, after having: read the note twice oyer. — ^It con* 
tatned a certificate from the parish minister and charch- 
wardens, apothecary, and surgeon, bearing witness, one 
and aU^ that there was no individual, man, woman, or 
child, in the parish, or witliin three miles of Walsingham 
House, who was even under any suspicion of having the 
chickenpoz. 

" My father desires me to send Mrs. Beaumont the 
enclosed dean hiU cf health, by which she will find that 
we need be no longer subject to quarantine ; and unless 
some other reasons prevent our having the pleasure of 
weinff her, we may hope soon that she wiu favour us 
with her long-promised visit. 

" Yours, sincerely, 

" Marianne WALsofOHAM." 



" I am delighted,*' said Mrs. Beaumont, ** to find it 
a false report, and that we shall not be kept, the Lord 
knows how long, away from the dear Walsinghams." 

"Then we can so to them to-morrow, can't we 
mamma % And I wiU write, and say so, shall I ?" said 
Amelia. 

** No need to write, my dear ; if we proiAise for any 
Mticular day, and are not able to go, that seems un- 
wind, and is taken ill, you see. And as Mr. Palmer is 
coming, we can't leave him." 

**But he wiU go with us surely," said Mr. Beaumont: 
" the Wsdsinghams are as much his relations as we are ; 
and if he comes two hundred miles to see us, he will 
suelv go seven to see them." 
/^Troe," said Mrs* Beaumont; '^but it is civil and 
bid to leave him to fix his own day, poor old gentle- 
ouoiL Aiter so long a journey we must allow him some 
Kst Consider, he can't go galloping about as you do* 
dear Edward." 

, ^But," said Amelia, ''as the Walsinghams know he 
i* to be in the country, they will of course come to see 
bini immediate." 
''How do they know he is to be in the comitry !^ 
"I thought*-^! took it fbr granted you told msm 80» 
mamma, when you wrote about not going to WabAtif* 
bam House on Mr. Walsingham's birthday.'* ^ 

4 
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** No, my dear ; 1 was ao Mk oi the chidceimox^ and 
terror about you, I could think of nothing else." 

^ Thank you, dear mother : bul now tiuii is out of the 
question, I had best write a line by the return of the 
postboy, to say that Mr. Palmer 19 ta be here to-day, 
and that he stays only one week." 

" Certainly ! love — ^but let me write about it, for I 
have particular reasohs. And, my dear, now we are by 
ourselves, let me caution you not to mention that Mr. 
.Palmier can stay but one week : in the first place, it is 
uncivil to him, for we are not sure of it, and it is like 
drivings him away ; and in the next place, there are rea^ 
sons I ean*t explain to you, that know so little of the 
world, my dear Amelia — but, in general, it is always 
foolish to mention things." 

" Always foolish to mention things !" cried Mr. Beao- 
mdht, smiling. 

** Of this sort, I mean," said Mrs. Beaumont, a little 
diseoncerted. 

" Of what sort ?" persisted her son. 

" Hush \ my dear ; here^s the postboy and the ass.'* 

^Any letters, my good little boy! An^ letters for 
mel" 

**I has, madam, a many for the house. I does not 
know for who— the bag will tell," said the boy, unstrap- 
ping the bag from his 'shoulders. 

*^ Give it to me, then," said Mrs. Beaumont : '* I am 
anxious for letters always. '^ She waa peculiarly anxious 
now to open the post-bag to put a stop to a conversation 
which did not please her. While seated on a rustic 
seat under a spreading beech, our heroine, with her ac- 
customed looks of mystery, examined the seals of her 
nmnerous and important letters, to ascertain whether 
they had been opened at the post-office, or whether 
their folds might have been pervious to any prying eye. 
Her son tore the covers off the newspapers ; and, as he 
unfolded one, Amelia leaned upon his shotdder and 
whispered softly, " Any news* of the fleet, brother!" 

Mrs. Beaumont, than whom Fine-ear himself had not 
quicker auditory nerves, especially for indiscreet whia* 
pers; looked up from het letters and examined, unper- 
ceived, the countenance of Amelia, wiio was seardiing 
with eagerness the columns of the paper. As Mar; 
Beaumont turned over the leaf, AmeUa looked up, and 
seeing her mother's eyes fixed upon her, coloured; and 
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from want of presence of mind to invent any tfainf 
better to say, asked if her mother wished to have the 
papers! 

'*No," said Mrs. Beaumont, coiSy, ^'noi I, Amelia; 
I am not such a politician as you are grown.*' 

Amelia withdrew her attention, or at least her eyes 
from the paper, and had recoarse to the beech-tree, the 
beautifui foiiage of which she studied with profound 
attention. 

^God Hess mel here^s news! news of the fleet t** 
cried Beaumont, turning suddenly to his sister ;. and then 
recc4iecting himself, to his mother. ^ Ma'am, they ear 
there has been a great engagement between the French 
and Spantaids and the EiK^lish — ^particulars not known 
yet : but, they say, ten saU of the French line areitaken, 
and four Spaniards biown up, and six Spanish men-of- 
war disabled, and a treasure-ship taken. Walsingham 
must have been^ in the engagement — My horse ! — 111 
gallop over this minute, and know from the Walsinghsons 
if they have seen the papers, and if there's any thing 
more about it in their papers." 

^ Gallop ! my dearest Edward,*' said his mother, stand- 
ing in bds path ; " but you don't consider Mr. Palmer — ** 

^Damn Mr. Pahoer! I beg your pardon, mother — I 
meaa no harm to the old gentleman — ^friend of .my 
father^s — great respect for him— I'll be bade by difiner« 
time, back ready to receive him — ^he can't be here till 
six — only five by me, now ! Ma'am, I shaU have more 
than lime to dress, too, cool as a cucumber, ready to 
ffeeeive t^ eood old fellow." 

^ In one fnort hour, my dear! — seven miles to Wal- 
singham House, and seven back again, aiui all the time 
yott will wasto there, and to dress too-— only consider i" 
' " I do consider, ma'am ; and have considered every 
thing in the world. My horse will carry me there and 
badL in fifty minutes, Easily, and five to spare, I'll be 
bound. I 8ha\i't light— so where's the pa(>er 1 I'm off.'* 

^* WeUr-f-order your horse, and leave me the paper, at 
least while he is getting rea^y. Bide by this way, and 
yea wiU find us here — ^where is this famous paragraph ?" 

Beaumont drew the paper crumpled from the pocket 
into which he had thrust it — ran off for his horse, and 
ouackly leiuroed mounted. ^ Give me the paper, good 
6iendsl*~l'm off!" 

^' Awav then* my dear, since you will heat yourself 
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for nothingr* But only let me point out to you,'* i^d 
she, holding the paper fast while she held it up to him, 
** that this whole report rests on no authority whatever ; 
sot a word of it in the gazette ; not a line irom the ad- 
miralty ; no official account ; no bulletin ; no credit given 
to the rumour at Lloyd^s; stocks the same. And how 
did the news come ? Not even the news*writer pre* 
tends it came through any the least respectable chwnel. 
A frigate in latitude the Lord knows what ! saw a fleet 
in a foff— anight be Spanish— might be French— -might 
be English— spoke another frigate some days afterward 
who heard firing : well— firing says nothing. But the 
frigate turns this firing into an engagement aira a victory ; 
and presently communicates the news to a coUier, and 
tlie collier tells another collier, and so it goes up the 
Thames to some wonder-maker, standing agape for a par- 
agraph to secure a dinner. To the press the news goes, 
lust as our paper is coming out ; and to be sure we shall 
have a contradiction and an apology in our next." 

*^ Well, ma'am ; but I will ask Mr. Walsingham what 
he thinks, and show him the paper." 

''Do, if you like it, my dear; I never control you ; 
but donH overheat yourself for nothing. What can Mr. 
Walsingham, or all the Walsinghams in the world, tell 
more than we can ; and as to showing him the paper, 
you know he takes the same paper. But donH let me 
detain you. Amelia, who is that coming through the 
gate ? Mr. Palmer's servant, I protest !" 

*' Well ; it can't be, I see !" said Beaumont, dismounting* 

" Take away your master's horse — quick — qui^ !— 
Amelia, my love, to dress ! I must have you ready to 
receive your godfather's blessing. Consider, Mr. Palmer 
was your father's earliest friend ; and besides, he is a 
relation, though distant ; wad it is always a good and a 
prudent thing to keep up relationships. Many a fine 
estate has come from veiy distant relations most unex* 
pectedly. And even independently of all relationships^ 
when friendships are properly cultivated, there's no 
knowing to what they may lead ; not that I look to any 
thing of that sort here. But before you see Mr. Palmer, 
just as we are walking home and quite to ourselves, let 
me give you some leading hints about this old gentle- 
man's character, which I have gathered, no matter how 
for your advantage, my dear children. He is a hiw 
morfst, and must not be opposed in any of his oddities- 
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heisQsed to be waited upon and attended to, as all these 
men are who have lived in the West Indies. A bon 
tipont of coUrse. Edward, produce your best wines^ 
the pilau and currie, and all that, leave to me. I had 
special notice of his love for a john-doree, and a john- 
doree I have for him. But now I am going to give you 
the master-key to his heart. Like all men who have 
made great fortunes, he loves to feel cbntinualiy the 
importance his wealth confers; he loves to feel that 
wealth does every thing; is superior to every thing — ^to 
birth and titles especisfiy : it is his pride to think him- 
self, though a commoner, far above any man who con- 
descends to take a title. He hates persons of quality ; 
therefore while he is here, not a word in favour of any 
titled person. Forget the whole house of peers — send 
them all to Coventry — all to Coventry, remember. — ^And 
now you have the key to his heart, go and dress, to be 
ready for him." 

Having thus given her private instructions, and ad- 
vanced her secret plans, Mrs. Beaumont repaired to her 
toilet, weU satisfied with her moming^s work. 



CHAPTER V. 

<* Chi mi fli pin earecn che non Mte; 
O m^lia In^aonato, o ingannar me vuole." 

•• Bt St. George, there's nothing like Old Eneland for 
comfort !" cried Mr. Palmer, settling himself in nis arm- 
chair in the evening ; " nothing, after all, in any part of 
the known world, like Old En^and for comfort. Why, 
madam, there^s not another people in the universe that 
have in any of their languages a name>even for comfort.' 
The French have been forced to borrow it ; but now 
they have got it, they don't know how to use it, nor 
even how to pronounce it, poor devils ! Well, there's 
nothing like Old England for comfort." 

'* Ah ! nothing like Old England for comfort," echoed 
Mrs. Beaumont in a sentimental tone, though at that 
instant her thoughts were far distant from her words ; 
for this declaration of his love for Old England alarmed 
her with the notion that he mi^^ht change Us mind about 
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retonlng immediately to Jamaica, and that he might 
take root again and flourish for years to come in his 
satire soil— perhaps in her neighbourhood, to the hane 
of all her farourite projects. What would become of 
her scheme of marrying Amelia to the baronet, and her 
son to the docUe Albina? What would become of the 
scheme of preventing him from being acquainted with 
the Walsinghams t For a week it might be practicable 
to keep them asunder by policising^ but this could never 
be effected if he were to settle, or even to make any 
long stay, in the country. The Walsinghams would 
be affronted, and then what would become of their in* 
terest in the county? Her son could not be returned 
without that. And, worse than all the rest, Mr. Palmer 
might take a fancy to see these Walsinghams, who were 
as nearly related to him as the Beaumonts ; and seeing, 
he might prefer, and preferring, he might possibly leave 
half, nay, perhaps the whole, of his large fortune to them, 
-^and thus all her hopes and projects might at once be 
tmstrated. Little aware of the long and perplexing 
trains of ideas which his honest ejaculation in favour of 
his native country had raised, Mr. Palmer went on with 
his own comfortable thoughts. 

** And of ail the comforts our native land affords, I 
know of none so grateful to the heart," continued he, 
'* as good friends, which are to be found nowhere else 
in such perfection. A man at my time of life misses 
many an old friend on his return to his native country ; 
but then he sees them still in their representatives, and 
loves them again in their children. Mr. Beaumont 
looked at me at that instant so like his father-— he is the 
image of what my friend was when I first knew him." 

"I am rejoiced you see the likeness," said Mrs. Beau 
mont ** Amelia, my dear, pour out the coffee." 

** And Miss Beaumont, too, has just his expression of 
countenance, which surprises me more, in her delicate 
features. Upon my word, I have reason to be proud of 
my god-4aughter, as far as appearances go ; and with 
Englishwomen appearances, fair as they may be, seldom 
are even so good as the truth. Hiere's her father's 
umile again for me — young lady, if that smile deceives, 
Itiere^s no truth in woman." 

** Do not you find our cofiee here very bad, compared 
with what you haite been used to abroad 1" said Mrs 
Beaumont 
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* I do rejoice to find m3rBelf here quiet in the conntry," 
continued Mr. Palmer, without hearing: the lady's ques 
lion ; " nothing, after all, like a good oM English family, 
where every thine speaks plenty ahd hospitality, without 
waste or oetentanon ; and where ^ou are received with 
a hearty 'welcome, without coraphments ; and let do just 
as you please, without form, and without being perse- 
cuted by politeness.** 

This was the image of an English country family im- 
pressed early upon the good old gentleman's imagina^ 
tion, which had remained there fresh and unchanged 
since the days of his youth ; and he now took it for 
granted that he should see it realized in the family of his 
u&te friend. 

*' I was afraid,** resumed Mrs. Beaumont, ''that after 
beinff so long accustomed to a West Indian life, you 
woiud find many things unpleasant to your feelings here. 
But you are so kind, so accommodatmg. Is it really 
possible that you have not, since your return to England, 
experienced any uncomfortable sensations, suffer^ any 
serious injury to your health, my dear sir, from the 
damps and chills of our cUmate 1" 

" Why, now I think of it, I have — ^I have a cough," 
said Mr. Palmer, coughing. 
Mrs. Beaumont officiously shut the window. 
" I do acknowledge ^hat England is not quite so supe- 
rior to all other countries in her climate as in every 
thing else : yet I don*t ' damn the climate like a lord.' 
At my time of life, a man must expect to be a valetudi- 
narian, and it would be unjust to blame one's native 
climate for that. But a man of seventy-five must live 

where he can, not where he wiU ; and Dr. Y teUs 

ue that I can live nowhere but in the West Indies." 

" O, sir, never mind Dr. Y ," exclaimed young 

Beaumont: *'live with us in England. Many English- 
men live to a great age surely, let people say what they 
will of the climate.** 

" But, perhaps, brother,** interposed Amelia, " those 
who, like Mr. Palmer, have lived much in a warm cli- 
mate, might find a return to a cold country dangerous ; 
and we should consider what is best for him, not merely 
what is most agreeable to ourselves.** 
''True, my dearest Amelia,** said Mrs. Beaumont; 

"and, to be sure. Dr. Y is one of our most skilful 

phyMcians. I could not be so rash or so selfi^ as to 
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set my private wishes, or my private opinion, in oppo- 
sition to Dr. Y 's advice ; but surely, my dear sir, you 

won't let one physician, however eminent, send you 
away from us all, and banish }rou again from England ? 
yVe nave a very clever physician here. Dr. Wheeler, in 
whom I have the greatest confidence. In my own case, 
I confess, I should prefer his judgment to any of tjie 
Loitdon fashionable physicians, who are so fine and so 
hurried, that they can't take time to study one's particu- 
lar constitution, and hear all one has to say to them. 
Now that is Wheeler's great excellence — and I should 
so like to hear his opinion. I am sure, if he gives it 
against me, I will not say a word more : if he decidr s 
for Jamaica, i may be vexed, but I should make it a 
point of conscience to submit, and not to urge my good 
friend to stay in England at his own peril. Happy they 
who can live where they please, and whose fortune 
puts it in their power to purchase any climate, and to 
combine the comforts and luxuries of all countries." 

Nothing more was said upon the subject : Mrs. Beau- 
mont turned the conversation to the different luxuries 
of the West and East Indies. Mr. Palmer, fatigued by 
his journey, retired early to rest, little dreaming that his 
kind hostess waked, while he slept, for the purpose of- 
preparing a physician to give a proper opinion upon his 
case. Mrs. Beaumont left a note to her' favourite Dr. 
Wheeler, to be sent very early in the morning. As if 
by accident, the doctor dropped in at breakfast time, 
and Mrs. Beaumont declared that it was the luckiest 
chance imaginable, that he should happen to call just 
when she was wishing to see him. When the question 
in debate was stated to him, he, with becoming gravity 
of countenance and suavity of manner, entered into a 
discussion upon the effect of hot and cold climates upon 
the solids and fluids, and nervous system in general ; 
then upon English constitutions in. particular; and, 
lastly, upon idiosyncrasies. 

This last word cost Mr. Palmer half his breakfast ; 
on hearing it he turned down his cup with a profound 
sigh, and pushed his plate from him ; mdications which 
did not escape the physician's demure eye. Gaining con- 
fidence from the weakness of the patient. Dr. Wheeler now 
boldly pronounced, that, in his opinion, any gentleman 
who, after having habituated himself long to a hot tli • 
mate, as Jamaica* for infttance. should come late in life 
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must run very great hazard indeed — ^nay, he could 
almost venture to predict, would fall a victim to the 
sudden tension of the lax fibres. 

Though a man of sound good sense in most things, 
Mr. Palmer^s weakness was, on medical subjects, as 
great as his ignorance ; his superstitious faith in phy- 
sicians was as implipit as either Dr. Wheeler or Mrs. 
Beanmont could desire. 

^ Then," said Mr. Palmer, with a sifh still deeper than 
the fir8t---for the first was for himself, and the second 
for his country — " then England, Old England ! farewell 
for ever! All my judges pronounce sentence of trans- 
portation upon me !" 

Mr. Beaumont and Amelia, in ea^er and persuasive 
tones of remonstrance and expostulation, at once ad- 
dressed the doctor, to obtain a mitigation or suspension 
of his sentence. Dr. Wheeler, ^eit unused to the 
imperative mood, reiterated his dictum. Though little 
accustomed to hold his opinion against the arguments 
or the wishes of Uie rich and fair, he upon this occasion 
stood his ground against Miss and Mr. Beaumont won- 
derfully well for nearly five minutes ; till, to his utter 
perplexity and dismay, he saw Mrs. Beaumont appear 
among hu assailants. 

^ Well, I said I would submit, and not say a word, if 
Dr. Wheeler was against me," she began ; '* but I can- 
not sit by silent : I must protest against this cruel, cruel 
decree, so contrary too to what I hoped and expected 
would be Dr. Wheeler's opinion." 

Poor Dr. Wheeler twinkled and seemed as if he would 
have rubbed his eyes, not sure whether he was awake 
or in a dream. In his perplexity, he apprehended that 
be had misunderstood Mis. Beaumonrs note, and he 
now prepared to make his way round again through the 
solids and the fluids, and the whole nervous system, 
till, by favour of idiosyncrasy , he hoped to get out of 
his difficulty, sad to allow Mr. Palmer to remain on 
British ground. Mrs. Beaumont's face, in spite of her 
powers of simulation, lengthened and lengthened, and 
darkened and darkened, as he proceeded in his recanta- 
tion ; but when the exception to the general axiom was 
Mrly made out, and a clear permit to remain in England 
granted, by such high medical authority, she forced a 
smUe} smd Joined loudly in the genetal congratulations. 
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While her son was triumphing and shaking: hands with' 
Mr. Palmer, she slipped down stairs after Dr. Wheeler. 

" Ah, doctor ! What have you done ! Ruined me ! 
ruined me ! Didn't you read my note t Didn't you 
understand it? — I thought a word to the wise was 
enough." 

" Why ! — ^Then it was as I understood it at first 1 So 
I thought ; but then I fancied I must be mistaken after- 
ward ; for when I expected support, my dear madam, 
you opposed my opinion in favour of Jamaica more 
warmly than any one, and what was I to think V* 

" To think ! Oh, my dear doctor, you might have 
guessed that was only a sham opposition." 

" But, my dear ma'am," cried Dr. Wheeler, who, though 
the mildest of men, was now worked up to something 
like indignation, " my dear ma'am — sham upon sham is 
too much for any man !" 

The doctor went down stairs murmuring. Thus, by 
excess of hypocrisy, our heroine disgusted even her 
own adherents, in which she has the honour to resemble 
some of the most wily politicians famous in English 
history. But she was too wise ever to let any one who 
could serve or injure her go discontented out of her 
presence. 

" My dear, good Dr. Wheeler, I never saw you angry 
before. Come, come," cried Mrs. Beaumont, sliding a 
douceur into his hand, " friends must not be vexed for 
trifles ; it was only a mistake de part et d* autre, and 
you'll return here to-morrow, in your way home, and 
I Dreakfast with us ; and now we understand one another. 
And," added she, in a whisper, " we can talk over things, 
and have your cool judgment best, when only you, and 
I, and Mr. Palmer are present. You comprehend V 

Those who practise many manoeuvres, and carry on 
many intrigues at the same time, have this advantage, 
that if one fails, the success of another compensates 
for the disappointment. However she might have been 
vexed by this slight contre-temps with Dr. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Beaumont had ample compensation of different sorts 
this day ; some due to her own exertions, sbme owing 
to accident. Her own exertions prevented her dear 
Albina Hunter from returning ; for Mrs. Beaumont never 
sent the promised carmage— only a note of apology — ^a 
nail had run into one of the coach-horse's feet. To ac- 
cident she owed that the Walsinghams were not at 
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home when her son galloped over to see them the next 
morning, and to inquire what new% from tJaptain Wal- 
singham. That day's paper also brought a contradiction 
of the report of the engagement and victory ; so that Mrs. 
Beaumont's apprehensions on this subject were allayed ; 
and she had no doubt that, by proper management, with 
a sufficient number of notes and messages, misunder- 
standings, lame horses, and crossings upon the road, she 
might actually get through the week without letting the 
Walsinghams see Mr. Pdmer ; or at least without more 
than a vis^ or a morning flsit, from which no great dan* 
ger could be apprehended. " Few, indeed, have so much 
character," thought she, " or so much dexterity in show- 
ing it, as to make a dangerous impression in the course 
of a formal morning visit." 



CHAPTER VI. 

** Ah ! c^est Rientir tant soit peu ; fen convlens ; 
Cest un grand mal-Hnais il produit un bien.*' 

VOLTAIRI. 

The third day went off still more successfully. Dr* 
\^eeler called at breakfast, frightened Mr. Palmer out 
of his senses about his health, and convinced him that 
his life depended upon l^is immediate return to the cli- 
mate of Jamaica : so this point was decided. 

Mrs. Beaiunont, calculating justly that the Walsing- 
hams would return Mr. Beaumont's visit, and come to 
pay their respects to Mr. Palmer this moniing, settled, 
as soon as breakfast was over, a plan of operations 
which should keep Mr. Palmer out till dinner-time. He 
must see the charming drive which her son had made 
round his improvements ; and she must have the plea- 
sure of showing it to him'herself ; and she assured him 
that he might trust to her driving. 

So into Mrs. Beaumont's garden-chair he got; and 
when she had him fairly prisoner, she carried him far 
away from all danger of. intruding visiters. It may 
readily be supposed that our heroine made good use of 
the five or six hours' leisure for manoeuvring, which she 
thus secured. 
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So frank and cordial was this simple-iiearted old man', 
any one but Mrs. Beaumont would have thought that 
with him no manoeuvring was necessary ; that ue need 
only to have trusted to his friendship* and generosity, 
and have directly told him her wishes. He was so pre- 
possessed in her favour, as being the widow of his 
friend, that he was almost incapable of suspecting her 
of any unhandsome conddct ; besides, having had little 
converse with modem ladies, his imagination was so 
prepossessed with the old-fashioned picture of a respect- 
able widow lady and guardiaif mother, that he took it 
for ffranted ^Mrs. Beaumont was just like one of the 

food matrons of former times, like Lady Bountiful, or 
lady Lizard; and, as such, he spoke to her of her 
family concerns, in all the openness of a heart which 
knew no guile. 

" Now, my good Mistress Beaumont, you must look 
upon me just as my friend the colonel would have done ; 
as a man who has your family interests at heart just as 
much as if 1 were one of yourselves. And let me into 
all your little affairs, and trust me with all your little plans^ 
ana let us talk over things together, and settle how every 
thing can be done for the best for the young people. 
You know, 1 have no relations in the world but your 
family and the Walsinghams, of whom, by-the-by^ I 
know nothing. No one living has any claim upon nie : 
I can leave or give my own just as I please ; and you 
and yours are, of course, my first objects — and for the 
how, and the what, and the when, I must consult you ; 
and only beg you to keep it in mind that I would as 
soon give as bequeath^ and rather ; for as to what a man 
leaves to his fnends, he can only have the satisfaction 
of thinking that they will be the better for him after he 
is dead and gone, which is but cold comfort ; but what 
he gives he has the warm comfort of seeing them enjoy 
while he is alive with them.'* 

'* Such a generous sentiment !" exclaimed Mrs. Beau- 
mont, ** and so unlike persons in general who have large 
fortunes at their disposal! I feel so much obliged, so 
excessively — ^" 

'* Not at all, not at all, not at all*-no more of that, no 
more of that, my gobd lady. The colonel and I were 
friends ; so there can be no obligation between us, nor 
thanks, nor speeches . But, just as if ^rou were taU^ing 
to your(self, tell me your mind. And if there aie any 
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b'ttfeembarrassmentB that the son may want to clear off 
on coming of age; or if there's any thing wanting to 
your jointure, my dear ihadam ; or if there should he any 
marna^s in the wind, where a few thousands, more or 
less, might be the making or ^the breaking of a heart ;— 
let me hear about it all : and do me the justice to let me 
have the pleasure of making the young folks, and the old 
folks too, happy their own way ; for I have no notion 
of innsting on all people being happy my way — no, no ! 
IVe too mucl^ Enghsh liberty in me for that; and Pm 
mure, you, my good lady, are as great a foe as I am to all 
&mily managements and mysteries, where the did don't 
know what the young do, nor the young what the old 
think. No, no— that's all nonsense and French convent 
work— nothing like a good old English family. So, my 
dear Mistress Beaumont, out with it all, and make me 
one of yourselves, free of the family from this minute. 
Here's my hand and heart upon it — an old friend may 
presume so far." 

This frankness would have opened any heart except 
Mrs. Beaumont's ; but it is the misfortune oi artful 
people that they caimot beUev^ others to be artless : 
either they think simplicity of character folly, or else 
they suspect that openness is only affected as a bait to 
draw them into snares. Our heroine balanced for a 
nu)ment between these two notions. I^he could not be« 
heve Mr. Palmer to be an absolute fool, — no ; his having 
inade such a large fortune forbade that thought. Then 
he must have tl^own himself thus open merely to try 
^9 and to come at the knowledge of debts and embar- 
nasments, which, if brought to light, would lower his 
opinion of the prudence of the family. 

''My excellent friend, to be candid with yon," she 
hegan, *' there is no need of your generosity at present, 
to retieve my son from any embarrassments ; for I know 
that he has no debts whatever.^ And I am confident he 
w31 make my jointure every thing, and more than every 
thing I could desire. And as to marriages, my Amelia 
is 80 young, there's time enough to consider." 

/"frue, true ; and she does well to take time to con- 
tider. But though I don't understand these matters 
moch, she looks mightily like'the notion I have of a girl 
that's a little bit in love." 

** In love ! O my dear sir ! you don't say so— In love ?* 

"Why, I suppose I should not say in love; there'a 

Vol. Vll.— C 5 
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some other way of esq^ressingit come into fashion since 
my time, no doubt. And even then, I know that was 
not to be said of a young lady till signing and sealing' 
day ; but it popped out, and I can^t get it back again, so 
you must even let it pass. And what harm 1 for you 
know, madam, without love, what would become of the 
world ! — though I was jilted once and away, I acknow- 
ledge — but forgive ^d forget. I don^t like the girl a 
whit the worse for being a httle bit tender-hearted. For 
I'm morally certain, even from the little I have heard 
her say, and from the way she has been brought un,and 
from her bejng her father's daughter, and her mother's, 
madam, she could not fix her affections on any one that 
would not do honour to her choice, or — ^which is. only 
saying the same thing in other word»— that you and I 
should not approve.'* 

" Ah ! there's the thing !" said Mrs. Beaumont, sighing. 

*^ Why now I took it into my head from a blush I saw 
this morning, though how I came to notice .it I don't 
know ; for to my recollection I have not noticed a girl's 
blushing before these twenty years — but, to be sure, here 
I have as near an interest, almost, as if she was my own 
daughter — I say, from the blush I saw this momiiig, 
when young Beaumont was talking of the gallop he h^ 
taken to inquire about Captain Walsingham, I took it 
into my head that he was the happy man." 

" ! my dear sir, he never made any proposals for 
Ameha." That was strictly true. '^ Nor, I am sure, 
ever thought of it, as far as ever I heard." 

The saving clause of " as far as ever J heardy^ pre- 
vented this last assertion from coming under that de- 
scription of' falsehoods denominated downright lies. 

'* Indeed, how could he 1" pursued, Mrs. Beaumont, 
" for you know he is no match for Amelia ; he has no- 
thing in the world but his commission. No; there 
never was any proposal from that quarter ; and of course 
it is impossible my daughter could think of a man v1^J| 
has no thoughts of her." 

" You know best, my good madam ; T mere y spoke 
at random. I'm the worst guesses: in the world, espe- 
cially on these matters: what people tell me 1 know; 
and neither more nor less." 

Mrs. Beaumont rejoided in the simplicity of her com- 
panion. '^Tlien, my good friend, it is but fair to tell 
you," said she, "that Amelia has an admirer." 
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« A lover, hey! Who r 

'* Ah, there's the misfortune ; it is a thing I never can 
consent to.^ 

^ Ha ! then now it is ont ! There's the reason the 
girl blushes, and is so absent at times." 

A plan now occurred to Mrs. Beaumont's schemiiiff 
imagination, whicb she thought the masterpiece of 
policy. She determined to account for whatever symp- 
toms of embarrassment Mr. Palmer might observe in 
her daughter, by attributing them to a thwarted attach- 
ment for Sir John Hunter ; and Mrs. Beaumont resolve^ 
to make a merit to Mr. Palmer of opposing this match, 
because the lover was a baronet, and she thought that 
Mr. Paln)er would be pleased by her showing an aver- 
sion to the thoughts of her daughter's marrying a sprig 
of owdity. This ingenious method of paying her court 
to ner open-hearted friend, at the expense equally of 
truth and of her daughter, she executed with her usiud 
address. 

^ Well, I am heartily glad, my dear good madam, to 
find that you have the same prejudices against sprigs of 
quality that I have. One good commoner is worth a 
miilion of them, to my mind. So I told a puppy of a 
nephew of mine, who would go and buy a baronetage, 
forsooth— disinherited him ! but he is dead, poor puppy." 

^' Poor young man ! But this is all new to me," said 
Mrs. Beaumont, with well-feigned surprise. 

" But did not you know, my dear madam, that I had a 
nephew, and that he is dead ?" 

" O yes ; but not tht- particulars." 

*• No, the particulars I never talk of— not to the poor 
dog's credit. It's well he's dead, for if he had lived I 
am afraid I should have forgiven him. No, no, I never 
would. But there is no use in thinking any more of that. 
What were we saying? 0, about your Amelia— our 
Amelia, let me call her. If she is so much attached, 
poor thing, to thi^ man, though he is a baronet, which I 
own is against him, to my fancy, yet it is to be pre- 
sumed he has good qualities to balance that, since she 
values him ; and young people must be young, and have 
their little foolish prepossessions for title, and so forth. 
To be sure, I should have thought my friend's daughter 
above that, of such a good family as she is, and with 
such good sense as she inherits too. But we have all our 
foiblra, I suppose. And since it is so with Amelia, why 
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do let me see this baronet-swain of hen, and let me try 
what jKOod I can find out in him, and let me brin^ my- 
self, if I can, over my prejudices. And then you, my 
dear madam, so good and kind a mother as you are, vrilL 
make an effort too on your part ; for we must see the 
pil happy, if it is not out of all sense and reason. And 
if the man be worthy of her, it is not his fault that he 
is a sprig of quality ; and we must forgive and forget, 
and give our consent, my dear Mrs. Beaumont." 

^ And would you ever give your consent to her mar- 
rying Sir John Hunter V* cried Mrs. Beaumont, breath- 
lees with amazement, and for a moment thrown off her 
guard so as to speak quite naturally. The sudden differ- 
ence in her tone and manner struck even her unsus- 
picious companion, and he attributed it to displeasure at 
this last hint. 

*' Why, my v^ dear good friend's wife, forgive me," 
said h6, *^ for this interference, and for, as it seems, op- 
posing your opinion about your daughter's marriage, 
which no man has a right to do— but if you ask me 
plump whether I could forgive her for marr3ring Sir 
John Hunter, I answer, for I can speak nothing but the 
truth, I would, if he is a worthy man." 

*' I thought," said Mrs. Bbaumont, astonished, "you 
disinherited ^rour own nephew, because he took a baro- 
net's title against your will." 

" Bless you! no, my' dear madam — ^that did displease 
me, to be sure — ^but that was the least cause of dis- 
pleasure I had. I let the world fancy and say what they 
would, rather than bring faults to light But no more 
about that." ' 

^ But did not you take an oath that joU would never 
leave a shilling of vour fortune to any sprig of quality V* 

"^ Never ! my aearest madam ! never," cried Mr. 
Palmer, laughing. "^ Never was such a gander. See 
what oaths people put into one's mouth." 

'^ And what lie? the world tells," said Mrs. Beaumont. 

*^ And believes," said Mr. Palmer, with a sly smile. 

The surprise that Mrs. Beaumont felt was mixed with 
a strange and rapid confusion of other sentiments, 
regret for having wasted such a quantity of contrivance 
and mameuvring against an imaginary difficulty. All 
this arose from her too easy betief of secret underhand 
information. 

Through the maze of artifice in which she had in- 
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tolTed affairs, she now, with some difficulty, perceiTed 
that plaia truth would have served her purpose better. 
But re^et for the past was not in the least mixed with 
any thing like remorse or penitence ; on the contrary, 
she instantly began to consider how she could best 
profit by her own wrong. She thought she saw two of her 
favourite objects almost within her reach, Mr. Palmer's 
fortune, and the future title for her daughter : no obsta- 
cle seemed likely to oppose the accomphshment of her 
wishes, except Amelia's own inclinations : these she 
thought she could readily prevail dpon her to giye up ; 
for she knew that her'daughter was both of a timid and 
of an afiectionate temper : that she had never in any 
instance withstood, or even disputed her maternal au- 
thority ; and that dread of her displeasure had often 
£ roved sufficient to make Amelia suppress or sacrifice 
er own feelings. Combining all these reflections with 
her wonted rapidity, Mrs. Beaumont determined what 
her play should now be. She saw, or thought she saw, 
that she ought, either by gentle or strong means, to lure 
or intimidate Amelia to her purpose ; and that, while 
she carried on this part of the plot with her daughter in 
private, she should appear to Mr. Palmer to yield to his 
persuasions by degrees, to make the younff people 
nappy their own way, and to be persuaded reluctantly 
out of her aversion to sprigs of ouality. To be sure, it 
would be necessary to give fresn explanations and in- 
structions to Sir John Hunter, through his sister, with 
the new parts that he and she were to act in this do- 
mestic drama. As soon as Mrs. Beaumont returned 
from her airing, therefore, she retired to her own apart- 
ment and wrote a note of explanation, with a proper 
proportion of sentiment and verbiage^ to her dear Albina, 
begging to see her and Sir John Hunter the very next 
day. The horse which had been lamed by the nail now 
of course had recovered; and it was found by Mrs. 
Beaumont that she had been misinformed, and that he 
had been lamed only by sudden cramp. Any excuse 
she knew would be sufficient, in the present state of 
affairs, to the young lady, who was more ready to be 
deceived thui even our heroine was disposed to deceive. 
Indeed, as Machiavel says, " as there are people willing 
to cheat, there will always be those who are ready to be 
cheated." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

■* VoM mVnctantec, imto toiw m^pomnnm ; 
Cw pi^w M MOt-Us Meii i^Cte ? 
Cnignez toiu poiat de tous laister rarprendre 
Dan* IM fllets que tm maiu Mvent lendre V* 

VotTAUI. 

To prepare Amelia to receive Sir John Hu&ter prop^ 
erly was Mrs. Beaumont's next attempt; for as she had 
represented to Mr. Palmer that her daughter was attached 
to Sir John, it was necessary tiiat her manner should in 
some degree accord with this representation, that at 
least it should not exhibit any symptoms of disapprobar* 
tion or dislike ; whatever coldness or reserve might 
appear, it would be easy to attribute to bashfulness and 
dread of Mr. Palmer's observation. When Amelia was 
undressing at night, her mother went into her room« 
and having dismissed the maid, threw herself into aa 
arm-chair, and exclaimed, half-yawning, ** How tired I 
am ! No wonder, such a long airing as we took to-day. 
But, my dear Amelia, I could not sleep to-night without 
telling you how glad I am to find that you are such a 
favourite with Mr. Palmer." 

"I am glad he likes me," said Amelia; "I am sure 
I like him. What a benevolent, excellent man he seems 
to be," 

" Excellent, excellent— the best creature in the world ! 
And so interested about you ! and so anxious that you 
should be well and soon established ; almost as anxious 
about it as I am myself." 

" He is very good, and you are very good, mamma; 
but there is no occasion that I should be soon tstMuhei^ 
as it is called ; is there !" 

'* That is the regular answer you know, in these cases, 
from every young lady that ever was bom, in or out of 
a book within the memory of man. But we will suppose 
all that to be said prettily on your part, and answered 
properly on mine : so give me leave to go on to some* 
thing more to the puipose ; and don't look so alarmed, 
my love. You know I am not a hurrying person ; yon 
g^ take your own time« and every thing shall be done 



as yoa like, and the whole shall be kept among oqnehrea 
entirely; for nothing is so disadvantageous and distress- 
ing to a young woman as to have these things talked of 
in the world long before they take place." 

''But, ma'am! — Surely there is no marriag:e deter* 
mined upon for me, without my even knowing it ?" 

''Determined upon! — dear no, my darlmg. You 
shall decide every thing for yourself." 

" Thank you, mother ; now you are kind indeed." 

" Indubitably, my dearest Amelia, I would not decide 
on any thing without consulting you: for I have the 
greatest dependence on your prudence and judgment. 
With a silly romantic girl, who had no discretion, 1 
should certainly think it my duty to do otherwise ; und 
if I saw my daughter following headlong some idle fancy 
of fifteen, I should interpose my authority* at once, and 
say it must not be. But I know my Amelia so well, 
that I am confident she will judge as prudently for her- 
self as I could for her ; and, indeed, 1 am persuaded that 
our opinions will be now, as they almost always are, my 
sweet girl, the same." 

" I hope so, mamma — but — ^ 

" Well, well, m allow a maidenly hu — and you win 
allow that Sir John Hunter shall be the man at last." 

" O, mamma, that can never be," said Amelia, with 
much earnestness. 

" Never — a young lady's never, Amelia, I will allow 
too. DonH interrupt me, my dear — ^but give me leave to 
teU 3^u again, that you shall have your own time — ^Mr. 
Palmer has given his consent and approbation." 

'* Consent and approbation !" cried Amelia. '* And is 
it come to this ! without even consulting me ! And is 
this the way I am left to judge for myself? Oh, mother, 
mother ! wnat will become of me 1" 

Amelia, who had long had experience that it was vain 
for her to attempt to counteract or oppose any schetne 
that her mother had planned, sat down at this instant in 
despair : but even from despair she took courage, and, 
rising suddenly, exclaimed, " I never can nor wiU marry 
Sir John Hunter, for I love another person ; mother, 
you know I do ; and I will speak truth, and abide by it, 
let the consequences be what they may." 

'^Well, my dear, don't speak so loud, at all events; 
for though it may be very proper to speak the truth, it is 
aot necessary that the whole universe should hear it 
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Ton speak of another attachment; is it possible ths' 
you aiiade to Captain Walsingham % But Captain WaU 
singham has never proposed for you, nor even given 
vou any reason to thmk he would ; or if he has, he moat 
have deceived me in the grossest manner.** 

" He is incapable of deceiving anybody,'' said Amelia. 
** He never gave me any reason to think he wonld pro- 
pose for me; nor ever made the slightest attempt to 
engage my affections. You saw his conduct: it was 
always uniform. He is incapable of any double or un- 
derhand practices." 

'* In the warmth of your eulogium on Captain Wal- 
singham, you seem, AmeUa, to forget that you reflect, 
in the most severe manner, upon yourself: for what 
woman, what young woman especially, who has either 
delicacy, pride, or prudence, can avow that she loves a 
man who has never given, even by her own statement 
of the matter, the slightest reason to believe that he 
thinks of her." 

Amelia stood abashed, and for some instants incapable 
of reply ; but at last, approaching her mother, and mding 
her face, as she hung over her shoulder, she said, in a 
low and timid voice, "It was only to my mother; I 
thought that could not be wrong ; and when it was to 
prevent a greater wrong, the engaging myself to another 
person." 

" Engaging. yourself, my foolish child! but did I not 
tell you that you should have your own time 1" 

" But no time, mother, will do." 

" Try, my dear love ; that is afl I ask of you ; and 
this you cannot, in duty, in kindness, in prudence, or with 
decency, refuse me." 

** Cannot 1 1" 

''Indeed you cannot. So say not a word more that 
can lessen the high opinion I have of you ; but show 
me that you have a becoming sense of your own and 
of female dignity, and that you are not the poor, 
me^-spirited creature to pine for a man who disdains 
you." 

"Disdain! I never saw any disdain. On the con- 
trary, though he never gave me reason to think so, I 
cannot help fancying — ^" 

" That he likps you. And yet he never proposed for 
you ! Do not believe it ; a man may coquet as well as 
a woman, and often more ; but till he makes his proposal 
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HfiTer, if you have any value for your own happiness or 
(Qgnity, fancy for a moment that he loves you." 
" But he cannot marry, because he is so poor." 
" True ; and if so, what stronger argument can be 
brought against your thinking of Mm 1" 

" I do not think of him— I endeavour not to think of 
him." 

^ That is my own girl ! Depend upon it, he thinks 
not of you. He is aU in his profession; prefers it to 
every woman upon earth. I nave heard him say he 
would not give it up for any consideration. All for 
glory, you see ; nothmg for love." 

Amelia sighed. Her mother rose, and kissing her» 
said, as if she took every thing she wished for granted, 
"' So, my Amelia, I am glad to see you reasonable, and 
ready to show a spirit that becomes you ; Sir John Hunter 
breakfasts here to-morrow." 

'* But," said Ametia, detaining her mother, who would 
have left the room, *' I cannot encourage Sir John Hun- 
ter, for I do not esteem him ; therefore I am sure I can 
never love him." 

" You cannot encourage Sir John Hunter, Amelia !" 
replied Mrs. Beaumont. " It is extraordinary that this 
should appear to you an impossibility the very moment 
the gentleman proposes for you. It was not always so. 
Allow me to remind you of a ball last year, where you 
and I met both Sir John Hunter and Captain Walsingham ; 
as I remember, you gave all your attention that evening 
to Sir John." 

" Oh, mother, I am ashamed of that evening ; I iegrei 
it more than any evening of my life. I did wrong, very 
wrong; and bitterly have I suffered for it, as people 
always do, sooner or later, by deceit. I was afraid that 
you shoidd see my real feelings ; and, to conceal them, 
1, for the first and last time of my life, acted like a 
coquette. But if you recollect, dear mother, the very 
next day I confessed the truth to you. My friend 
Miss Walsingham urged me to have the courage to be 
sincere." 

"Miss Walsingham! On every occasion I find the 

secret influence of these Walsinghams operating in my 

family," cried Mrs. Beaumont, from a sudden impulse of 

anger, which threw her off her guard. 

'* Surely their influence has always been beneficial to 
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U8 alL To me Bliss Walaiigliam*B firiendship has been of 
the greatest service." 

''Yes; by secretly encouraging yoo, against your 
mother^s {^probation, in a ridiculous passion for a mdn 
who neither can nbr will marry you." 

*' Far from encouraging me, madam, in any thing con- 
trary to your wishes, and far from wishing to do any 
thii4^ secretly, Miss Walsingfaam never spoke to me on 
this subject but once ; and that was to advise me strongly 
not to conceal the truth from you, and not to make use 
of any artifices or manceuvres." 

'' Possibly, very possibly ; but I presume you could 
conduct, yourself properiy without Miss Walsingham's 
interference or advice." 

" I thought, mamma, you liked Miss Walsingham par- 
ticularly, and that you wished I should cultivate her 
friendship." 

"Certainly; I admire Miss Walsingham extremely, 
and wish to be on the best terms with the family ; but 
I wiU never permit anyone to interfere between me and 
my children. We should have gone on better without 
advisers." 

'* I am sure her advice, and friendship have preserved 
me from many faults, but never led me into any. I 
might, from timidity, and from fear of your superior 
address and abilities, have become insincere and artful ; 
but she has given me strength of mind enough to bear 
the present evil, and to dare at all hazards to speak the 
truth." ' 

" But, my dearest Amelia," said Mrs. Beaumont, soft- 
ening her tone, " why so warm 1 What object can 3rour 
mother have but your good 1 Can any Miss Walsing- 
ham, or any other friend upon earth, have your interest 
so much at heart as I have ? Why am I so anxious, if 
it is not from love to you 1" 

' Aihelia was touched by her mother's looks and words 
of affection, and acknowledged that she had spoken with 
too much warmth. 

Mrs. Beaumont thought she could make advantage of 
this moment. 

" Then, my beloved child, if you are convinced of my 
affection for you, show at least some confidence in me 
in return : show some disposition to oblige me. Here 
is a match I approve ; here is an establishment every 
way suitable." 
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'* But why, mamma, must I be married l^^ioftemipted 
Amelia. ^ I will not think, at. least I \trill try not to 
think, of any one of whom you do not wprove ; bat 1 
cannot many any other man while I feel such a par- 
tiality for-*. So, dear mother, pray do not let Sir 
John Hunter come here any more on my account. It 
is not necessary that I should marry." 

'* it is necessary, however," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
withdrawing^ her muid haughtily, and darting a look of 
contempt and anger upon-her daughter, " it is necessary, 
however, that I should be mistress in my own house, 
and that I ^ould invite here whomever I please. And 
it is necessary that you should receive them without 
airs, and ¥dth politeness. On this, observe, I insist, and 
will be obeyed." 

Mrs. Beaumont would receive no reply, but left the 
room seemingly in great displeasure : but even hidf her 
anger was affected, to intimidate this gentle girl. 

Sir John Hunter and his sister arrived to breakfast. 
Mrs. Beaumont played her part admirably ; so that she 
seemed to Mr. Palmer only to be enduring Sir John 
from consideration for her daughter, and from compli-* 
ance with Mr. Palmer's own request that she would try 
what could be done to make the young people happy ; 
yet she, with infinite address, drew Sir John autj and 
dexterously turned every thing he said into what she 
thought would please Mr. Palmer, though all the time 
she seemed to be misunderstanding or confuting him. 
Mr. Palmer^s attention, which was generally fixed ex- 
elusivel^r on one object at a time, had ample occupation 
in studjpng Sir John> whom he examined, for Amelia's 
sake, with all the honest penetration which he possessed. 
Towards Amelia herself he scarcely ever looked ; for, 
without any refinement of delicacy, he had sufficient 
feeling and sense to avoid what he thought would em- 
barrass a young lady. Amelia's silence and reserve 
appeared to him, therefore, as her politic mother had 
foreseen, just what was natural and proper. He had 
been told that she vras attached to Sir John Hunter; 
and the idea of doubting the truth of what Mrs. Beau- 
mont had asserted could not entex* his confiding mind. 

In the mean time, our heroine, to whom the conduct 
of a double intrigue was by no means embarrassing, 
did not neglect the affairs Qf her dear Albina: she had 
foond time before breakfast, as she met Miss Hunter 
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fpettinf out of her carriaffe, to make herself sure, that 
her note^ of explanation had been understood ; and she 
now, by a multitude of scarcely perceptible inntendoes, 
and seemingly suppressed looks of pi^, contfiTed to 
carry on the representation she had made to her son of 
this damsePs helpless and lovelorn state. Indeed, the 
young lady appeared aft much in love as could hare beea 
desired for stage effect, and rather more than was* ne- 
cessary for propriety. All Mrs. Beaumont^s art, there* 
fore, was exerted to throw a veil of becoming delicacy 
over what might have been top glaring, by fiding half 
to improve the whole. Where there was any want of 
management on the part of her young coadjutrix, she^ 
with exquisite skill, made advantage even of these errors 
by looks and sighs, that implied sumost as emphatically 
as words could have said to her son — *' You see what I 
told you is too true. The simple creature has not art 
enough to conceal her passion. She is undone in the 
eyes of the world, if you do not confirm what report 
has said." 

This she left to work its natural effect upon the vanity 
of man. And in the midst of these midtiplied manoeo- 
vres, Mrs. Beaumont sat with ease, and unconcern^ 
sometimes talking to one, sometimes to another; so 
that a stranger would have thought her a partjr nntnter« 
ested in all that was going foiward, and might have 
wondered at her blindness or indifference; 

But, alas ! notwithstanding her utmost art, she failed 
this day in turning and twisting Sir John Hunter's^ con- 
versation and character so as to make them agreeable 
to Mr. Palmer. This she knew by his retiring at an 
early hour at night, as he sometimes did when company- 
was not agreeable to him. His age gave him this privi- 
lege. Mrs. Beaumont followed to inquire if he would 
not wish to take something before he went to rest. 

** By St. George, Madam Beaumont, you ase right,'' 
said Mr. Palmer, " you are right in not liking this toro- 
net. I'm tired of mm — sick of him — cant Ske him ! — 
sorry for it, since Amelia Ukes him. But what can a 
daughter of Colonel Beaumont find in this man to be 
pleased with! He is a baronet, to be sure, but that is 
all. Tell me, my good madam, what It is the girl likes 
in him V 

Mrs. Beaumont could only answer by an equivocal 
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smile, and a shni^, that seemed to« say— there's no ac« 
counting for these things. 

" But, my dear madam," pursued Mr. Palmer, *' the 
man is neither handsome nor young: he is old enough 
for her father, though he gives himself the airs of a 
youngster ; and his manners are — I can allow for fash- 
onahle manners. But, madam, it is his character 1 
don't like — selAsh— cold-— designing — ^not a generous 
thought, not a ^ood feeling about him. You are right, 
madam, quite nght. In aU his conversation such mean- 
ness, and even in what he means for wit, such a con^ 
tempt of what is fair and honourable ! Now, that fellow 
does not believe that such a thii^ as virtue or patriotism, 
honour or friendship, exists, 'nie jackanapes ! — ^and at 
for love ! why, madam, I'm convinced he is no more in 
love with the girl than I am, nor so much, ma'am, nor 
half so much! — does not feel her merit, does not value 
her accomplishments, does not — Madam! madam! he 
is thinking of nothing 1b|ut himself, and her fortune-* 
fortune! fortime! fortune! that's all. The man's a 
miser. Madam, they \hat know no better fancy that 
there are none but old misers ; but I can teU'them there 
are young misers, and middle-aged misers, and misers 
of ail ages. They say such a man can't be a miser, 
because he is a spendthrift ; but, madam, you know a 
man can be both — ^yes, and that's what many of your 
young men of fashion are, and what, I'll engage, this 
fellow is. And can Amelia like him ! my poor child ! 
and does she think he loves her 1 my poor, poor child I 
how can she be so blind ? but love is always hlind, they 
say. I've a great mind to take her to task, and ask her, 
between ourselves, what it is she likes in her baronet." 

" O, my dear sir ! she would sink to the centre of the 
earth if you were to speak. For Heaven's sake, don't 
take her to task, foohsh as she is ; besides, she would 
be so angry with me for telling you." 

^ Angry ! the gipsy ! Am not I her godfather and her 
guardian ? though I could not act, because I was abroad, 
yet her guardian I was left by her father, and love her 
too as well as 1 should a daughter of her father's— and 
ihe to have secrets and mysteries ! that would be worse 
than all the rest, for mysteries are what I abhor. Ma- 
dam, wherever there are secrets and mysteries in a 
fiunihr, take my word for it, there is something wrong." 

** True, my dear sir; but Amelia has no idea of my&» 
6 
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teries or art. I only meant that young girls, you know, 
win be ashamed on these occasions, and we must maka 
allowances. So do not speak to her, I conjure you." 

" Well, madam, you are her mother, and must know 
best. I have only her interest at heart: but I won't 
speak to her, since it will so distress her. But what 
shall be done about this lover ? You are quite right about 
him, and I have not a word more to sa^." 

" But I declare I think you judge him too harshly. 
Thouffhl am not inclined to be his frieud, yet I must do 
him the justice to say, he has more good qualities than 
you allow, or rather than you have seen yet. He is 
passionately fond of Amelia. O, there you^re wrong, 
quite wrong; he is passionately in love, whatever he 
may pretend to the contrary." 

'' Pretend ! and why should the puppy pretend not to 
be in love t" 

'* Pride, pride and fashion. Young men are so gov- 
erned by fashion, and so afraid of ridicule. There is a 
set of /ashionables now, with wliom love is a bore, you 
know." 

** I know ! no,' indeed, I know no such thing," said Mr. 
Palmer. " But this I know, that I hate pretences of all 
sorts ; and if the man is in love, I shoidd, for my part, 
like him the better for showing it." 

*' So he will, when you know him a little better. You 
are quite a stranger, and he is bashful." 

"Bashful! Never saw so confident a man in any 
coimtry." 

*' But he is shy under all that." 

" Under ! But I don't like characters where every tlane 
is under something different from what appears at top?* 

" Well, take a day or two more to study him. Though 
I am his enemy, I must deal fairly by him, for poor 
Amelia's sake." 

'* You are a good mother, madam, an indulgent mother, 
and I honour and love you for it. Fll follow your ex- 
ample, and bear with this spendthrift-miser-coxcomb 
spng of quality for a day or two more, and try to like 
him for Amelia's sake. But, if he's not worthy of her 
he sha'n't have her, by St. George, he shall not— shall 
he, madam V* 

" 0, no, no ; good night, my good sir." 

What the manoBuvres of the n^ day might have 
effected, and how fur Sir John Hunter profited by the 
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new instmctions which were given to him in conse- 
quence of this conversation, can never be accurately as- 
certainedy because the whole united plan of operations 
was disturbed by a new and unforeseen event 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" 17n ToUo Miuut Mnno, 
Vn petto Knza core, un cor meat* that, 
Un* alma aenza fede."--GoAaiNX. 

"Herb^s glorious news of Captain Walsingham !" 
cried young Beaumont ; " I always knew he would dis- 
tinguish himself if he had an opportunity ; uid, thank 
God ! he has had as fine an opportunity as heart could 
wish. Here, mother ! here, Mr. Palmer, is an account 
of it in this day's paper ! and here is a letter from him- 
self, which Mr. Walsingham has just sent me." 

" O, give me the letter," cried Mrs. Beaumont, with 
affected eagerness. 

** Let me have the paper, then," cried Mr. Palmer. 
"Where are my spectacles !" 

" Are there any letters for me ?" said Sir John Hun- 
ter. "Did my newspapers comely Albina, I desired 
that they should be forwarded here. Mrs. Beaumont, 
can you tell me any thii^ of my papers 1" 

" Dear Amelia, how interesting your brother looks 
when he is pleased!" Albina whispered, quite loud 
enough to be heard. 

" A most gallant action, by St. George !" exclaimed 
Mr. Palmer. " These are the things that keep up the 
Iwnour of the British navy and the gloiy of Britain." 

*' This Spanish ship that Captain Walsingham cap- 
tured the day after the engagement is likely^to turn out 
a valuable prize, too," said Mrs. Beaumont. "I am 
vastly glad to find this by his letter, for the money will 
be useful to him, he wanted it so much. He does 
not say how much his share will come to, does he, 
Edward 1" 

**No, ma^am : you see he writes in a great hurry, and 
he has only time< as he savs, to mention the needfuL** 
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^ And 18 not the money the needful J" said Sir Jolin 
Hunter, with a si^enetic smile. 

*^ With Walsingham it is only a secondary considera- 
tion,^ replied Beaumont ; ** honour is Captain Walsing- 
ham's first object I dare say] he has never yet calcu« 
lated what his prize-money will be." 

'' Right, right !" reiterated Mr. Palmer ; '* then he is 
the right sort. Long may it be before our naval ofBcers 
think more of prize-money than of gloiy ! Long may 
it be before our honest tars turn into c^culating pirates !" 

" They never will, nor can while they have such offi- 
cers as Captain Walsingham," said Beaumont. 

'* By St. George, he seems to be a fine fellow, and you 
a wann friend," said Mr. Palmer. " Ay, ay, the colo- 
nel's own son. But why have I never seen any of 
these Walsinghams since I came to the country t Are 
they ashamed of being related to me because I am a 
merchant !" 

" More likely they are too proud to pay court to you 
because you are so rich," said Mr. Beaumont. " But 
they did come to see you, sir, — ^the morning you were 
out 80 late, mother, you know." 

** O, ay, true — ^how unfortunate !" 

** But have not we horses ! have not we carriages t 
have not we legs t" said Mr. Palmer. ** Fll go and see 
these Walsinghams to-morrow, please God I live so 
long : for I am proud of my relationship to this young 
* hero ; and I won't be cast off by good people, let them 
be as proud as they will — ^that's their fault—but I will 
not stand on idle ceremony: so, my good Mistress Beau- 
mont, we will all go in a body, and storm their castle to- 
morrow morning." 

" An admirable plan ! I like it of all things !" said 
Mrs. Beaumont. " How few, even in youth, are so 
active and enthusiastic as our good friend. But, my 
dear Mr. Palmer—" 

^ But I wish I could see the captain himself. Is there 
any chance of his coming home ?" 

** Home ! yes," said Beaumont ; " did you not read his 
letter, sir! here it is ; he will be at home directly. }ie 
Bays, ' perhaps a few hours after this letter reaches you, 
you'll see me.' " 

^' See him ! Odds my life, I'm glad of it. And you, 
my Uttle Amelia," said Mr. Palmer, tapping her shoul- 
ders as 9he stood with her back to him reading the 
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]iew8|Miper; ''and you, my little silent one, not one 
word have I heard from you ail tliis time. Does not 
some spark of your father^s spirit kindle within you on 
hearing of this heroic relation of ours ?" 

'' Luckily for the ladies, sir," said Sir John Hunter, 
coming up, as he thought, to the lady's assistance — 
" luckily for young ladies, sir, they are not called upon 
to be heroes ; and it would be luckier still for us men, 
if they never set themselves up for heroines — Ha ! ha ! 
ha! Miss Beaumont,'' continued he, "the shower is 
over ; I'll order the horses out, that we may have our 
ride." Sir John left the room, evidenUy pleased with 
his own wit 

" Amelia, my love," said -Mrs. Beaumont, who drew 
up also to give assistance at this critical juncture, " eo, 
this moment, and write a note to your friend Miss md- 
singham, to say that we shall all be with them early to- 
morrow : I will send a servant directly, that we may be 
sure to meet with them at home this time ; you'll find 
pen, ink, ar.d paper in my dressing-room, love." 

Mrs. Beaumont drew Amelia's arm within hers, and 
dictating the kindest messages for the Walsinghams, led 
her out of the room. Having thus successfully covered 
her daughter's retreat, our skilful manceuvrer returned, 
aU self-complacent, to the company. And. next, to 
please the warm-hearted Mr. Palmer, she seemed to. 
sympathize in his patriotic enthusiasm for the British 
navy : she pronounced a panegyric on the your^ hero^ 
Captain Walsinghara, which made the good old man rub 
his hands with exultation, and which irradiated with joy 
the countenance of her son. But, alas ! Mrs. Beau- 
mont's endeavours to please, or rather to dupe all parties, 
could not, even with her consummate address, always 
succeed : though she had an excellent memory, and great- 
presence of mind, with peculiar quickness both of eye 
and ear, yet she could not always register, arrange, and 
recollect all that was necessary for the various parts she 
undertook to act. Scarcely had she finished her eulo- 
gium on Captain Walsingham, when, to her dismay, she 
saw close behind her Sir John Hunter, who had entered 
the room without her perceiving it. He said not one 
word ; but his clouded brow showed his suspicions, and 
his extreme displeasure. 

*' Mrs. Beaumont," said he, after some minutes' si- 
lence. " 1 find I must have the honour of wishLng you a 
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good mominp^, for I have an indispeiisable engagement 
at home to dinner to-day." 

** I thought, Sir John, you and Amelia were going to 
ride," 

** Ma^am, Miss Beaumont does not choose to ride- 
she iM me so this instant, as I passed her on the stairs. 
Oh ! don*t disturb her, I beg^-she is writing to Miss Wal- 
Bingham — I have the honour to wish you a good morn- 
ing, ma'am." 

'* Well, if you are determined to go, let me say three 
words to you in the music-room. Sir John : though," 
added she, in a whisper intended to be heard by Mr. 
Palmer, " I know you do not look upon me as yoor 
friend, yei depend upon it I shall treat you and all the 
world with perfect candour." 

Sir John, though sulky, could not avoid following the 
lady; and^ as soon as she had shut all the doors and 
double-doors of the music-room, she exclaimed, ^ It is 
always best to spesk openly to one's friendfr. Now, my 
dear Sir John Hunter, now can you be so childish as to 
take ill of me what I really was forced to say, for your 
interest, about Captain Walsingham, to Mr. Palmer t 
You know old Palmer is the ^dest, most self-willed 
man imajg^inable ! humour and please him I must, the few 
days he is with me. You know he goes on Tuesday— 
that's decided*— Dr. Wheeler has seen him, has talked to 
him about his health, and it is absolutely necessary that 
he should return to the West Indies. Then he is per- 
fectly determined to leave all he has to Amelia." 

'* Yes, ma'am ; but how am I sure of being the better 
for that ?" mterrupted Sir John, whose decided selfish- 
ness was a match for Mrs. Beaumont's address, because 
it went without scruple or ceremony straight to his ob- 
ject; "for, ma'am, you can't think I'm such a fool as 
not to see that Mr. Palmer wishes me at the devil. Miss 
Beaumont ^ves me no encouragement ; and you, ma'am,* 
I know, are too good a politician to offend Mr. Palmer: 
80, if he declares in favour of this young hero, Captain 
Walsingham, I may quit the field." 

" But you dont consider that Mr. Palmer's young hero 
has never made any proposal for Amelia." 

" Pshaw ! ma'am — But I know, as well as you do, that 
he likes her, and propose he will for her now that he 
has money." 

'< Qraatmg that ; you forget that all this takes time^ 
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wai that PaJmer will be gone to the West Indies before 
they caa bring out their proposal ; and as soon as he is 
gone, and has left his will, as he means to do, with me, 
yott and I have the game in our own hands. It is very 
^raordinary to me tiiat you do not seem to understand 
my play, thmigh I explained the whole to Albina; and I 
trought she h^ made you comprehend the necessitjr for 
my Memtn^, for this one week, to he less your fneod 
than I coiud wish, because of your title, and that odd 
whim of Pahner, you know : but I am sure we under- 
stand one another now.** 

'^ Excuse me,'^ said the inrincible Sir John: '^ I con- 
fess, BArs. Beamnont, you have so much more abilities, 
and Jines9e and a& that sort of thing, than I have, that I 
cannot help being afraid of--of.not understanding the 
bnsiness righUy. In business there is nothii^ like un- 
derstanding one another, and going on sure grounds. 
There has been so much going backwards and forwards, 
and explanations and manceuvres, that I am not clear 
how it is ; nor do I feel secure even that I have the 
honour of jom a{^robation." 

^ What ! not when I have assured you of it, Sir John, 
in the most unequivocal manner V 

It was singular that the only person to whom in this 
afiOaur Mrs. Beaumont spoke the real truth should not be«* 
lieve her. Sir Jolm Hunter continued obstinately sus- 
picious and incredulous. He had just heard that his uncle 
Wigram, his rich uncle Wigram, was taken ill, and not 
likely to recover.' This intelUgence had also reached Mrs. 
Beaumont, and she was anxious to secure the baronet and 
the Wigram fortune for her daughter ; but nothing she 
could say seemed to satisfy him that phe was not double- 
dealing. At last, to prove to him her sincerity, she gave 
him what he required, and what alone, he said, could make 
his mind easy, could bring him to make up his mind — a 
wriiteH assurance of her approbation of his addresses to 
Amelia. With this he was content ; " for," said he, 
^ vrhat is written remains, and there can be no misun- 
derstandings in future, or changing of mmds." 

It was agreed between these confidential friends, that 
Sir John should depart, as it were, displeased ; and she 
begged that he would not return till Mr. Palmer should 
have left the country. 

Now there was a numerous tribe of han^s^on^ who 
were in the' habit of frequenting Beaumoitt Park, whom 
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Ifn. Betuimoiit lored to-see at her house ; because, 
sides makhig her feel her own importance, they were 
frequently useful to carry on the subordinate parts of 
her perpetual manoeuvres. Among these secondary 
personages who attended Mrs. Beaumont abroad, to in- 
crease her consequence in the eyes of common specta- 
tors, and who at home filled the stage, and added to the 
bustle and effect, her chief favourites were Mr. Twig>g^ 
(the same gentleman who was deputed to decide upou 
the belt or the screen) and Captain Lightbody. Mr. 
Twigg was the most elegant flatterer of the two, but 
Captain Lightbody was the most assured, and upon the 
whole made his way the best. He was a handsome 
man, had a good address, could tell a good story, sing a 
good song, and make things go off well, when there was 
company ; so that he was a prodigious assistance to the 
mistress of the house. Then he danced with the youne 
ladies when they liad no other partners ; he* mounted 
guard reguhirly tieside the piano-forte, or the harp, when 
the ladies were placing ; and at dinner it was always the 
etiquette for him to sit beside Miss Beanmont, or Mis9 
Hunter, when the gentlemen guests were not such as 
Mrs. Beaumont thought entitled to that honour, or such 
as she deemed safe companions. These arrangements 
imply that Captain Lightbody thought himself in Mrs. 
Beaumoiit^s confidence : and so he was to a certain de- 
gree, just enough to flatter him into doing her high or 
low behests. Whenever she had a report to circulate, 
or to contradict, Captain Lightbody was put in play; and 
no man could be better calculated for this purpose, both 
from his love of talking and of locomotion. He gal- 
loped about from place to place, and from one great 
house to another ; knew all the lords and ladies, ^nd 
generals and colonels, and brigade-majors and aids-de- 
camp in the land. Could any mortal be better Qualified 
to fetch and carry news for Mrs. Beaumont 1 Besides 
news, it was his office to carry compliments, and to 
speed the intercourse, not perhaps from soul to soul, but 
from house to house, which is necessary in a visiting 
country to keep up the character of an agreeable neigh- 
bour. Did Mrs. Beaumont forget to send a card of in- 
Yitation, or neglect to return a visit, Lightbody was to 
set it to rights for her, Lightbody, the ready bearer of 
pretty notes, the maker always, the fabricator some- 
times, of the civilest speeches unaginable. This expert 
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•peecbilier, this ever idle, ever busy seampeier, our 
heroine despatched to engage a neighbouring family to 
pay her a morning visit the next day, just about the 
time whsek w^as fixed for her going to see the Wadsing- 
hams. The usual caution was giren---''* Pray, Lights 
body, do not let my name be vaSd ; do not let me be 
mentioned ; but take it upon yourself, and say, as if 
from yourself^ that you have reason to believe I take it 
ill that they have not been heie lately. And then yo« 
can mention the hour that would be most convenient. 
But let lae have nothing to do with it. I must not appear 
in it on any aecount'^ 

In consequence of Captain Lightbody's faithful execu- 
tion of his secret instructions, a barouche full of morn- 
ing visiters drove to the door, just at the time when 
Mrs. Beaamont had proposed to set out for Walsingham 
House. Mrs. Beaumont, with a well-disserabled look 
of vexation, exclaimed, as she looked out of the window 
at the carriage, ^How provoking! Who can these 
people be f I hope Martin will say I am not at home. 
King — ring, AmeUa. Oh, it's too late ; they have seen 
me! and Martin, stupid creature! has let them in.'* 

Mr. Palmer was much discomtU;ed, and grew more 
and more impatient, when these troublesome visiters 
protracted their stay, and proposed a walk to see some 
improvements in the grounds. 

'^But, my good Mistress Beaumont," siud he, ^you 
know we are engaged to our cousin Wsdsingham this 
morning; and if you will give me leave I will go on be- 
fore you with Mr. Beaumont, and we can say what de- 
tains you." 

Disconcerted by this simple determination of this 
straight-forward, plain-spoken (Ad gentleman, Mrs. Beau- 
mont saw that further delay on her part would foe not 
only inefficacious, but dangerous. She now was eager 
to be reUeved from the difficulties' which she had her- 
self contrived. She would not, for an^r consideration, 
have trusted Mr. Palmer to pay this visit without her ; 
therefore, by an able eounter-movement, she extricated 
hersdf, not oidy yrithout loss, but with advantage, from 
this perilous situation. She made a handsome apology 
to her visiters for being obliged to run away from them. 
** She would leave Amelia to have the pleasure of show- 
ififf them the grounds." 
Mrs. Beaumont was irresistible in her arrangements. 
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Amelia, disappointed, and aiVaid to show how deeply 
she felt the disappointment, was obliged to stay to do 
the honours of Beaumont Park, while her mother drove 
off rejoicing in half the success, at least, of her strata- 
gem ; but even as a politician she used upon every oc- 
casion too much artifice. It was said of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, he is a great politician, but in all his politics 
there is one capital oefect — ^* (Test gu'U veut toujours 

*^ How tiresome those people were ! I thought we 
never sho^d have got away from them,'' said Mrs. 
Beaumont. " What possessed them to come this morn- 
ing, and to pay such a horrid long visit ? Besides, those 
Buttons, at all times, are the most stupid creatures upon 
the face of the earth : I cannot endure them ; so awk- 
ward and iU-bred too ! and yet of a good family — ^w&o 
could think it ? They are people one must see, but 
they are absolutely insufferable." 

'^ Insufferable !" said Mr. Palmer; "why, my good 
madam, then vou have the patience of a martyr ; for 
you suffered them so patiently, that I never should have 
guessed you suffered at all. I protest I thought they 
were friends and favourites of yours, and that you were 
very glad to see them." 

" Well, well, His the way of the world," continued Mr. 
Palmer ^ " this sort of— what do you call it t double- 
dealing about visiters, goes on everywhere, Madam 
Beaumont. But how do I know, that when I go away, 
you may not be as glad to get rid of me as 3^ou were to 
ffet away from these Duttons V added he, in a tone of 
forced jocularity. " How do I know but that the minute 
my back is turned, you may not benn to take me to 
pieces in my turn, and say, ^ That okl Palmer 1 he waa 
the most tiresome, humorsome, strange, old-fashioned 
fellow ; I thought we should never have got rid of 
himV 

" My dear, dear sir, how can you speak in such a 
manner ?" cried Mrs. Beaumont, who had made several 
vain attempts to interrupt this speech. " You, who are 
our best friend ! is it possible you could, suspect % Is 
there no difference to be made between friends and 
common acquaintance ?" 

" I am sure I hope there is," said Mr. Palmer, smiling. 
. There was something so near the truth in Mr. Pal* 
m6r*s raillery, that Mrs. Beauqiont could not take it with 
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«8 miich easy unconcern as the occasion reiq[uired, es* 
peciaU]^ in the presence of her son, who mamtained a 
provoking silence. Unhappy indeed are those who 
cannot, in such moments ol distress, in their own fami- 
lies, and in their nearest connexions, fmd any relief 
from their embarrassments, and who look round in vain 
for one to be responsible for their sincerity. Mrs. Beau- 
mont sat uneasy, and almost disconcerted. Mr. Palmer 
felt for his snuff-box, his usual consolation ; but it was 
not in his pocket ; he had left it on his table. Now 
Ite. Beaumont was relieved, for she had something to 
do, and something to say with her wonted politeness : 
in spite of all remonstrance from Mr. Palmer, her man 
Martin was sent back for the snuff-box ; and conjectures 
about his finding it, and his being able to overtaJke them 
before they arrived at Walsingham House, supplied con- 
versation for a mile or two. 

" Here's Martin coming back full gallop, I vow,'' said 
Miss Hunter, who could also talk dn this topic. 

"Come, come, my good lady," said Mr. Palmer, 
(taking the moment when the young lady had turned 
her back as she stretched out of the carriage for the 
pleasure of seeing Martin gallop)—" come, come, my 
good Mrs, Beaumont, shake hands and be friends, and 
hang the Buttons ! I did not mean to vex you by what 
I said. I am not so polite as I should be, I know, arid 
Tou perhaps are a little too polite. But that is no great 
harm, especially in a woman." 

Martin and the snuff-box came up at. this instant ; and 
all was apparently as well as ever. Yet Mrs. Beaumont 
who valu^ a reputation for sincerity as much as Char- 
tres valued a reputation for honesty, and nearly upon 
the same principle, was seriously vexed that even this 
transient fi^t had been let in upon her real character 
To such (Hxidents duplicity id continually subject. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

•^Led kjr ttraplieify dirine, 
Sbe pleaa'd, and nerer tried t« shiner 
She gave to chance each iioaehoord featnrSr 
And left her eaaae tasenaa and natvaJ*— Mosc;. 

AsnTXD at Walsiogham Park, tbey met Miss Walsing^ 
kam walking at some distance from the house. 

^Is Captain Walsingham cone ?" was the fiist qiies* 
lion asked. ^ No, but expected erery hour.'' 

That he had not aetuatty anrived was a cQ»fortabl» 
reprieve to Mrs. Beaomcmt. Breathing more freefy, and 
in refreshed spirits, she prepared to alight from her caw- 
riage to walk to the house with Miss Walsingham, as 
Mr. Palmer proposed. Miss Hunter, who was dressed 
with uncommon elegance, remonstrated in favour of 
her delicffte slippers: not that she named the real 
object of her solicitade — no ; she had not spent so much 
time with Mrs. Beaumont, that great mistiess of the art 
of apok^zing, without beaming at leasl the inferior 
practices of the trade. Of course she had afi the Mttle 
common arts of excuse ever ready : and instead of say- 
ing that she did not like to wa]& because she was afraid 
to spoil her shoes, she protested she was afraid of the 
heat, and oould not walk so far. But Mr. Beaumont had 
jumped out of the carriage, and Mrs. Beaumont did not 
wish thai he should waft home tSte-i'^ke with Miss 
Walsinfffaam; therefore Miss Hunter's remonalranccs 
were of no avail. 

** My love, you will not be heated, for our walk is 
through this charming shady grove ^ and if you are tired^ 
here's my son will give you his arm.'' 

Satisfied with this arrangement, the young lady, thus 
supported, found it possible to walk. Mr. Pahner walked 
his own pace, looking round at the beauties of the place^ 
and desiring that nobody might mind him. This was his 
way, and Mrs. Beaumont never teased him with talking 
to him, when he did not seem to be in the humour for 
it: She, who made something of every thing, began to 
manage the conversation with her other eompanioBs 
during the walk, so as to favour her views upon the 
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tereral parties. Puisiung her principle, that love is in 
men's minds generally independent of esteem, and be- 
lievin^ that her son mi^ht. be rendered afraid of the 
sipenority of Miss Walsingham's understanding, Mrs. 
Beaumont took treacherous pains to draw htr out Start- 
ing from chance seemingly, as she well knew how, a 
Bobject o£ debate, she went from talking of the late 
marriage of some neighbouring couple to discuss a ques 
tion on which she believed that Miss Walsingl:^'s 
opinion would differ from that of her son. The point 
waa, whether a wife should or should not have pin- 
money. Miss Walsingham thought that a wife's accept- 
ing it Irould tend to establish a separate interest between 
married people. . Mr. Beaumont, on the contrary, was 
of OMitton that a wife's having a separate allowance 
would prevent disputes. So Miss Hunter thought of 
course, for she had been prepared to be precisely of Mr. 
Beaumont's opinion ; but reasons she nad none in its 
siiKK>rt. Indeed, she said, with a pretty simper, she 
thought women had nothing to do with reason or rea- 
soning ; that she thought a woman who really loved 
«ijfMy was always of that person's opinion ; and es- 
pecially in a ¥rife she did not see of what use reasoning 
and all that could be, except to make a woman contra 
diet, and be odd, and fond of ruling ; that for her part 
she had no pretensicms to any understanding, and if she 
had ever so much, she should be glad, she declared upon 
her honour, to get rid of it if she could ; for what use 
could it possibly be of to her, when it must be the hus- 
band's understanding that must always judge and rule, 
and a wife ought only to obey, and be always of the 
<>pinion of the man of her choice. — Having thus mado 
her profession of folly in broken sentences, with pretty 
confusion, and all-becoming graces, she leaned upon. 
Hr. Beaumont's arm with a bewitching air of languid 
delicacy, that solicited support. Mrs. Beaumont, sup- 
pressing a sigh, which, however, she took care that her 
son should hear, turned to Miss Walsingham, and, in a 
whisper, owned that she oould not help loving abiHties, 
and sj^rit too, even in her own sex. Then she observed 
aloud that much might be urged on her side of the ques- 
tion with regard to pin-money ; for not only, as Miiui 
Widsingham justly said, it might tend to make a sepa- 
rate interest between husband and wife, but the wife 
would probably be kept in total ignorance of her hus- 
VoL. VU.~D 7 
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baiid*8 affainB ; and thai in some cases might bevery <fi9» 
advantageous, as some women are more capable, from 
their superior understanding, of managing everything^ 
than most men ; indeed, than any man she conld name. 

Even under favour of this pretty complnnent, which. 
was plainly directed by a glance of Mrs. Beaumont's 
eye, Miss W^ingham would not accept of tliis pakiiol 
pre-eminence. She explained and made it clear, that 
she had not any ambition to rule or manage. 

"That I can readily beheve," said IVfr. Beaumont; 
* for I have observed that it is not always the women 
who are the most able to decide who are the most anw 
bitious to govern." 

This observation either was not heard or Was not tin* 
derstood by Miss Hunter, whose whole sonl was oc- 
cupied in settling some fold of her drapery ; but Mr. 
Beaumont's speech had its full effect on Mrs. Beaumont, 
who bit her lip, and looked reproachfully at her son, as 
if she thought this an infringement of his promised 
truce. A moment afterward she felt the imprudence 
of her own reproachful look, and was sensible that she 
would have^done better not to have fixed the opinion or 
feeling in her son's mind by noticing it thus with dis- 
pleasure. Recovering herself, for she never was discon- 
certed for more than half a minute, she passed on with 
easy grace to discuss the merits of the heroine of some 
new novel — ^an historic novel, which gave her oppor- 
tunity of appealing to Miss Walsingham on some dis- 
puted points of history. She dexterously attempted to 
draw ner weU-informed young friend into a display of 
literature, which might alarm Mr. Beaumont. His edu- 
cation had in some respects be^n shamefully neglected ; 
for his mother had calculated that ignorance would en- 
sure dependence. He had endeavoured to supply, at a 
late period of his education, the defects of its commence- 
ment ; but he was sensible that he had not supplied all 
his deficiencies, and he was apt to feel, with painful im- 
patient sensibility, his inferiority, whenever literary snb^ 
jects were introduced. Miss Walsingham, however, was 
so perfectly free from all the affectation and vanity of a 
bel-esprit, that she did not alarm even those who were 
inferior to her in knowledge ; their self-compiacency, in- 
stead of beinff depressed by the comparison of their attain- 
ments with hers, was Insensibly raised, by the percep- 
tion that notwithstanding these, she could take pleasure 
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iatiieir conTersation, could appreciate their gdodsenaa 
or originality of thouffht, without recurring to the au- 
thority of hooka, or of great names. In fatt, her mind 
had never been overwhelmed by a wasteful torrent of 
learning. That the stream of literature had passed over 
it was apparent only from its fertility. Mrb. Beaumont 
relented of having drawn her into conversation. In- 
deed, our heroine had trusted too much to some expres- 
sions which had at times dropped from her son, u>out 
htmed ladies^ and certaincmwersaziimes. She had con- 
cluded that he would never endure* literature in a wi£B>t 
but she now perceived her mistake. She discerned it 
too late ; and at this moment she was doubly vexed, for 
she saw Miss Hunter produce herself in most disadvan- 
tageous contrast to her rival. In conformity to instruc- 
tioos which Mrs. Beaumont had secretly given her, not 
to show too much sense or learning, because ^[entlemen 
in general, and in particular Mr. j^aumont, msiiked it ; , 
this young lady now professed absolute ignorance and 
incapacity upon all subjects ; and meaning to have an 
air of pretty childish innocence or timidity, really made 
herseli appear quite like a simpleton. At the same time 
a tinge of ineffectual madice ai^d envy appeared through 
her ill-feigned huniiility. She could give no opinion of 
any book«*Oh, she would not give any judgment for the 
whole world ! She did not think herseUT (qualified to 
speak, even if she had read the book, which indeed she 
had not, for, really, she never read — she was not a read- 
mglmdy. 

As Miss Hunter had no portion of Mrs. Beaumont* a 
fpiick penetration, she did not see the unfavourable im- 
pression these words made : certain that she was follow- 
mg exactly her secret instructions, she was confident 
of being in the right line ; so on she went, while Mrs. 
Beaumont sighed in vain ; and Miss Walungham, who 
now saw and understood her whole play, almost smiled 
at the comic of the scene. 

"Odear, Mrs. Beaumont,^ continued Miss Hunter, 
** how can you ever appeal to me about books .and those 
sort of things, when you know I know nothing's^ut the 
matter \ For mercy's sake, never do so any more, for 
vott know I've no taste for those sort of things. And 
besides, I oWn, even if I could, I should so hate to be 
thought a ldue-stocking*-I would not have the least bit 
of bhie in my stockingis for the whole world—- Fd rather 
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have any other colour, hlack, white, red, green, yettow, 
«ny other colour. So I own Vm not sorry I'm not what 
they call a genius ; for though genius to be sure's a ver^* 
fascinating sort of thing in gentlemen, yet in women it 
is not so Incoming, I think, especially in ladies : it does 
very well on the stage, and for artists, and so on ; but 
really, now, in company, I think it*s an awkward thing, 
and would make one look so odd ! Now, Mr. Beaiimoiit» 
I must tell you an anecdote—*^ 

" Stop, my dear Miss Hunter, your earring is comoiif 
out. Stay! let me -clasp it, love!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Beaumont, determined to stop her in the caieet of nou* 
sense, by giving her sensations, since she conkl not give 
her ideas, a new turn. 

*< Oh, ma'am ! ma'am ! Oh ! my ear ! you are killing 
me, dearest Mrs. Beaumont! pinching me to diwlb. 
ma'am !" 

** Did I pinch, my dear 1 It was the hinge of the ear 
ring, I suppose." 

'^Idon'tknowwhatitwas; but here's blood, I dedaie!'*^ 

'* My love, I beg you a thousand pardons. How opidd 
I be so awkward I But Why could not yon for one mo 
ment hold your little head still t" 

Miss Walsingham api>Iied a patch to the woond. 

'* Such a preHy ear as it is," continued Mrs. Beaononl ^ 
' '^ I am sure it was a pit]^ to hurt it." 

" You really did hurt it," said Mr. Beaumont, in a tone 
of compassion. 

** O, horridly !" cried Miss Hunter^-'' and I, that always 
faint at the sight of blood !" 

Afraid that the young lady would again spoil her part 
in the acting, and lose all the advantages which might 
result from the combined effect of the pretty ear and of 
compassion, Mrs. Beaumont endeavoured to take off her 
attention from the wound by attacking her earrings. 

" My love," said she, *' don't wear these earrings any 
more, for I assure ]^ou there is no possibility of s&ttin^ 
or opening' them without hurting you." 

This expedient, however, nearly proved fatal in its 
consequences. Miss Hunter entered most warmly mto 
the defence of her earrings ; and appeiJed to Mr. Beau-f 
mont to confirm her decision, that they were the prettiest 
and best earrings m the world. Unluckily,'they did not 
particularly suit his fancy ; and the young lady, who had* 
out half an hour before, professed that she could never 
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be of mdkTereiit opinion in any thing from that of the 
man aha loved, now pettishly declared Uiat she could 
not and would not give up her taste. Incensed still 
more bv a bow of submission, but not of conviction. 
from ]Vlr. Beaumont, she went on regardless of her 
dearest Mrs. Beaumont^s frown, and vehemently main-* 
tained her judgment, quoting, with triumphant volubility, 
innumerable precedents of ladies, '* who had just bought 
ihe very same earrings, and whose taste she believed no- 
tx>dv would dispute.*' 

Mr. Beaumont had seen enough, now and upon many 
other occasions, to be convinced that it is not on mat- 
ters of consequence that ladies are apt to gfow most* 
angry ; and he stood confirmed in his belief that those 
who in theory profess to have such an humble opinion 
of their own abilities that they cannot do or understand 
any thing useful, are often, in practice, the most prone 
to insist upon the infallibility of their taste and judgment. 
Mrs. Beaumont, who 8a,w with one glance of her quick 
eye what passed at this moment in her son's mind, 
siffhed, and said to herself, '* How impossible to manage 
a fool, who ravels, as fast as one weaves, the web of her 
fortune !'^ 

Yet though Mrs. Beaumont perceived and acknow- 
ledged the impracticability of managing a fool for a 
single hour, it was one of the favourite objects of her 
maniBuvres to obtain this very fool for a daughter-in4aw, 
with the hope of governing her for life. So inconsistent 
are cumung peo^^e, even of the best abiUties ; so ill do 
they calculate the value of their ultimate objects, how- 
evei; ingeniously, they devise their means, or adapt them 
to their ends. 

During this walk Mr. Palmer had taken no part in the 
conversation; he had seemed engrossed witn his own 
thoughts, or occupied with observing the beauties of the 
place. Tired witn her walk — for Mrs. Beaumont always 
complained of being fatigued when she was vexed, thus 
at once concealing her vexation, and throwing the faults 
of her mind upon her body — she stretched herself upon 
a sofa as soon as she reached the house, nor did she 
recover from her exhausted state till she cast her eyes 
upon a tambarine, which she knew would afford means 
ci showing Miss Hunter's figure and graces to advantage. 
Slight as this resource may seem, Mrs. Beaumont well 
knew that slighter still have often produced great effects. 
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Soon alterw&xd she observed her son sAiile repeste^r 
as he read a passage in some book that lay upon the 
table, and she had the cariosity to take up the book when 
he turned away. She found that it was Cumberland's 
Memoirs, and saw the following little poem marked with 
reiterated lines of approbation : — 

* Wby, AAetttkm, wlij this mock grinMwef 
it €k>, «illy thing, and hide that atanp^rinf Ihee. 

\ Thy lisping prattle, and thy mincing ^t, 

All thy fiilae mimic fooleries I hate : 

Fbr thou art FoUy's oonnterMt, and ah* 

Who is right fooUah hath the better plea; 

Nature^ trae idiot 1 prefer to thee. 

Why that soft languish I Why that drawling tOM? 
Art sick, art sleepy 1 Get thee hence : begone. 
I laugh at all thy pretty baby tears, 
Those flnttfringSi fUntlngs, and unnal ftin. 

Can they deoeive ns t Cta auch mmn*rloa tufnt, 
Touch us with plqr, or Inspire with lovt I 
No, Affectation, rain is all thy art ! 
Those eyes may wander over eviy nart ; 
Theyli^neTar find ttieir passage to the hetlt.* 

Mrs. Beaumont, the moment she had iread these liae«» 
perceived why her son had smiled. The portrait seemed 
really to have been drawn from Miss Hunter, and the 
lines were so dpropas to the scene which had just passed 
during the wali, that it was impossiUe to avoid the ap- 

Slication. Mrs. Beaumont shut the book hastily as her 
ear Albina approached, for she was afraid that the 
young lady would have knovm her own picture. So 
few peo|de, however, even of those much wiser than 
Miss Hunter, know themselves, that she need not have 
been alarmed. But she had no longer leisure to devote 
her thoughts to this subject, for Mr. Walsinffham, who 
had been out riding, had by this time returned: and the 
moment he entered the room, Mrs. Beaumont's attention 
was directed to him and to Mr. Palmer. She introduced 
them to each other, with many expressions of regret 
that they should not sooner have met. 

Characters that are free from artifice immediately 
coalesce, as metals that are perfectly pure can be readily 
<semented together. Mr. Palmer and Mr. Walsingham 
were intimate in half an hour. There was an air of 
openness and sincerity about Mr. Walsinffham; a free* 
dom and directness in his conversation which delighted 
Mr. Palmer ^ 
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^ I am heartily glad we have met at last, kiqr good 
eousin WalBingham/* said he ; ** very sorry shoSd I 
have been to nave left the country without becoming 
.acquainted with you : and now I wish your gaUaqt ci^ 
tain was arrived. I am to set off the day after to-morrow, 
and I am sadly afraid I shall miss seemg him." 

Mr. Walsingham said, that as they expected him every 
hour, he hoped Mr. Palmer would persuade Mrs. Beau* 
■ mont to spend the day at Walsingham House. 

Mrs. Beaumont dared not object. On the contrary, it 
was now her policy to pretend the fondest friendship 
for all the Walsingham family : yet, aU the time, purso* 
wag her plan of preventing Mr. Palmer from discerning 
their real characters and superior merit, she managed 
with great dexterity to keep the conversation as much 
as possible upon general topics, and tried to prevent 
Mr. Palmer from TOing much alone with Mr. Walsing- 
ham, for she dreaded their growii^ intimacy. After 
dinner, however, when the ladies retired, the gentlemen 
drew their chairs close together, and had a great deal of 
conversation on interestmg subjects. The most inters 
esting was Captain Walsingham : Mr. Palmer earnestly 
desiiid to hear the particulars of his history. 

" And from whom," said young Beaumont, turning to 
Mr. Walsingham, " can he hear them better than from 
Captain Wsdsingham^i guardian and friend t" 



CHAPTER X. 



'*Tet nevw Mtoaui more Mftnely brm 
had Brittln't eonqn^rinf ■quadrom o'er tba wave.* 

** FaniTDs are not always the best bioj^raphars," said 
Mr. Walsingham ; " but I wUl try to be impartid. My 
ward's first desire to be a sailor was excited, as he hak 
often since told me, by reading Robinson Crusoe. 
When he was scarcely thirteen ne went out in the 
Resolute, a frigate, under the command of Captain 
Campbell. Campbell was an excellent officer, and very 
strict in ell that related to order and disclidine. It was 
bis principle and his practice never to forgive a firtt 
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•jffMcei by which <the number of second faults was con- 
sider^ly diminished. My ward was not much pleased 
at first with his captain; but hiB was afterward con- 
vinced that this strictness was what made a man of him. 
He was buffeted about, and shown the rough of life ; 
made to work hard, and submit to authority. To reason 
he was always ready to yield ; and b}r degrees he learned 
that his first duty as a sailor was implicit obedience. 
In due time he was made ajieutenant : in this situation, 
his mixed duties of command and obedience were diffi- ^ 
cult, because his first lieutenant, the captain's son, was 
jealous of him. 

^ Walsingham found it a more difficult task to win 
the confidence of the son than it had been to earn the 
friendship of the father. His punctuality in obeyingc 
orders, and his respectful manner to the lieutenant, 
availed but little ; for young Campbell still viewed him 
with scornful yet with jealous eyes, imagining that he . 
only wanted to show himself the better officer. 

''Of the falsehood of these suspicions Walsingham 
had at last an opportunity of giving unquestionable 
|iroof. It hap))ened one day that Lieutenant Campbell, 
mipatient at seeing a sailor doing some work awkwardly 
on tiiie outside of Sie vessel, snatched the rope from his 
hand, and swore he would do it himself. In his hurry, 
Campbell missed his footing, and fell overboard : he 
could not swim. Walsingham had the presence of 
mind to order the ship to be put about, and plunged in- 
stanj;ly into the water to save his rival. With much 
exertion he reached. Campbell, supported him till the 
boat was lowered down, and got him safe aboard 
again." 

" Just like himself!" cried young Beaumont ; " all he 
ever wanted was opportunity to show his soul." 

"The first lieutenant's jealousy was now changed 
into patitude," continued Mr. Walsingham ; " and from 
this time forward, instead of suffering from that petty 
rivalship by which he used to be obstructed, Walsiiig^ 
ham enjoyed the entire confidence of young CampbeU. 
This good understanding between him and his brother 
officer not only made their every day lives pleasant, but 
in times of difficulty secured success. For three years 
that they lived together after this period, and during 
which time they were ordered to every quarter of the 
l^obe, they never had the slightest dispute, either an the 



bosiest (ft the idlest times. At length, in some engm- 
ment with a Dutch ship, the particulars of which 1 for- 
get, lieutenant C^pbell was mortalhr wounded : his 
lasd words wer^— ' walsingham, comfort my faither.' 
That was no easy task. Stem as Caotain Campbell 
seemed, the loss of his son was irreparable. He nsTor 
sbed a tear when he was told it was aU orer, but said, 
* God's will be done ;' and turning into his cabin, desired 
to be left alone. Half an liour afterward he sent for 
Walsingfaam, who found him quite calm. *We must 
see and do our duty together to the last,' said he. 

** He exerted himself strenuously, and to all outward 
appeanthce was, as the sailors saod, the same man as 
erer; but Walsingham, who knew him bettor, saw that 
his heart was broken, and that he wished for nothing, 
but an honourable death. One morning as he was on 
deck looking through his glass, he called to Walsing- 
ham ; ' Your eyes are better than mine,' said he ; * look 
here, and tell me, do you see yonder sail — she's Ftenchi 
La l^(a|^anime IHgate, if rm not mistaken.' — * Yes,' 
ssdd walsingham, 'I know her by the patch in her 
mainsail.' — ^* Well give her something to do,' said Camp- 
bell, *■ though she's so much our superior. Please God, 
before this sun's over our heads, you shall have her in 
tow, Walsing^iAm.' — ^ We shall, I trust,' said Walsin|^- 
ham. — * Perhaps not we ; for I own I wish to foil,' said 
Campbell. * You are first lieutenant now ; I can't leave 
my men under better command, and I hope the Admi- 
ralty willgive you the ship, if you give it to his ma- 
jesty.' Then turning to the sailors, Captain Campbell 
addressed them with a countenance unusually checvful ; 
and, after a few words of encoura^ment, gave orders to 
clear decks for action. 'Walsingham, you'll see to 
every thing while I step down to write.' He wrote, as 
it was afterward found, two letters, both concerning 
Walsingham's interests. The fri^te with which they 
bad to enffage was indeed far superior to them in force ; 
but Campbell trusted to the eood order and steadiness 
as well as to the courage of nis men. The action was 
long and obstinate. Twice the English attempted to 
board the enemy, and twice were repulsed. The third 
tune, just as Captain Campbell had seized hold of the 
French colours, which hung in rags over the side of the 
enemy's ship, he received a wound in his breast, fell 
back mto walsingham's durms, and almost instantly ex* 
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pired The event of this day was different from wnat 
Campbell had expected, for Le Sitcc^, of fifty guns, ap- 
peared in sight; and, after a desperate engagement 
with hcTf in which Waisingham was severely wounded, 
and every other officer on board killed or wounded, 
Walsingham saw that nothing was left but to make a 
wanton sacrifice of the remainder of his crew, or to 
strike. 

" After a contest of six hours, he struck to Le Succes, 
Perfect silence on his deck ; a loud and insulting shont 
from the enemy ! * 

'* No soon<)r had Walsingham struck, than La Force, 
the captain of Le Succes, hailed him, and ordered*,him to 
come m his own boat, and to deliver his sword. Wal- 
singham repUed, that ' his sword, so demanded, should 
never be delivered but with his life.** The Frenchman 
did not think proper to persist ; but soon after sent his 
lieutenant on boai;d the Resolute, where the men were 
fbund at their quarters with lighted matches in their 
hands, Teady to be as good as their word. La Force, 
the captain of Le l$uccis, was a sailor of fortune, who 
had risen by chance, not merit." 

"Ay, ay," interrupted Mr. Palmer, "so I thought; 
and there was no great merit, or glory either, in a 
French fifty-gun taking an English frigate, after standing 
a six hours' contest with another ship. Well, my dear 
sir, what became of poor Walsingham ? How did this 
rascally Frenchman treat his prisoners ?" 

" Scandalously !" cried Beaumont ; " and yet Wal- 
singham is so generous that he will never let me damn 
the nation, for what he says was only the fault of an in- 
dividual, who disgraced it." 

" Well, let me hear and judge for myself" said Mr. 
Palmer. 

" La Force carried the Resolute in triumph into a 
French port," continued Mr. Walsingham. " Vain of 
displaying his prisoners, he marched them up the country, 
under pretence >that they would not be safe in a sea- 
port. Cambray was the town in which they were con- 
fined. W^ingham found the officers of the garrison 
very civil to him at first; but when they saw that he 
iFss not fond of high play, and that he declined being 
of their parties of billiards and vingt-un^ they grew tirea 
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of him ; for without these resources thej dedaied 
they should perish with ,ennui in a country town. 
Even under the penalty of losing all society, Walsing- 
ham resisted every temptatioQ to game, and submitted 
to live with the strictest economy y^rather than to run in 
debt" 

" But did you never send him any money 1 Or did 
not he get your remittances V said Mr. Palmer. 

" M^ dear sir, by some delays of letters, we did not 
hear for two months where he was imprisoned." 

'* And he was reduced to the greatest distress," pur* 
sued Beaumont ; *' for he had shared all he had, to the 
utmost farthing, with his poor fellow-prisoners." 

'' Like a true British saUor !" said Mr. Palmer. '« WeU, 
sir, I hope he contrived to make his escape ?" 

"' No, for he would not break hi» parole," said Beau- 
mont. 

'* His parole ! I did not know he was on his parole," 
said Mr. Palmer. *^ Then certainly he could not break 
it." 

"' He had two tempting opportunities, I can assure 
yon," said Beaumont ; '* one offered by the command- 
ant's lady, who was not insensible to his merit; the 
other, by the gratitude of some poor servant, whom he 
had obliged — Mr. Walsingham can tell yoii all the par- 
ticulars." 

^ No, I need not detail the circumstances ; it is enough 
to teU you, sir, that he withstood the temptations, woiSd 
not break his parole, and remained four months a prisoner 
in Cambray . Like the officers of the earrison, he shoc^ 
have drunk or gamed, or else he must have died of vexa- 
tion, he says, if he had not fortunately had a taste for 
reading, and luckily procured books from a good old 
priest's library. At the end of fchir months the garrison 
of Cambray was changed ; and instead of a set of dissi- 
.pated officers, there came a well-conducted regiment, 
under the command of M. de ViUars, an elderly officer 
of sense and discretion." 

'* An excellent man !" cried Beaumont : *^ I love him * 
with all my soul, though I never saw him. But 1 beg 
your pardon for interrupting you, Mr. Walsingham." 

^* A prattling hair-dresser at Cambray first prepossessed 
M. de Yillarsjn Walsinffham's favour, by relating a num- 
ber of anecdotes intended to throw amise and ridicule 
upon the English captain, to convict himef misanthropy 
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and economy ; of haTing had hia hair dressed but twice 
since he came to Cambrav ; of never haying frequmted 
the society of Madame la Marquise de Marsiilac, the 
late commandant's lady ,^ for more than a fortnight after 
his arrival, and of having actually been detected in 
working with his own hands with smiths' and carpenr- 
ters' tools. Upon the strength of the hair-dresser's in- 
formation, M. de Villars paid the English captain a visit ; 
was pleased by his conversation, am by all that he ob- 
served of his conduct and character. 

**' As M. de Villars was goin^ down stairs, after having 
^ipent an evening with Walsmgham, a boy of twelve 
years 0I4, the son of the master of the lodgtnff*house. 
equii^d in a military uniform, stood across &e landing 
place, as if determined to stop him. ' Mon petit milb- 
taire,' said the commandant, * do you mean to dispute 
my passage V — *No, moh general,' said the boy; "i 
know my duty too welL But I post myself here to de- 
mand an audience, for I have a secret of importance to 
communicate.' M. de Villars, smiling at the boy's air 
of consequence, yet pleased with the steady earnest- 
ness of his manner, XooJl him by the hand into an ante- 
chamber, and said that he was ready to listen to what- 
ever he had to impart The boy then toid him that he 
had accidentally overheard a proposal which had been 
made to facilitate the English captain's escape, and that 
the obtain refused to comply with it, because it was 
not honourable to break his parole. The boy, who had 
been struck by the circumstance, and who, besides, 
n^as grateful I0 Walsingham for some little instances 
of kindness, spoke with much enthusiasm in his favour : 
and, as M. de Villars afterward repeated, finished his 
speech by exclaiming, ' I would give every thing I have 
in the world, except iby sword and my honour, to pro- 
cure this English captain his liberty.' 

" M. de Villars was pleased with the boy's manner, 
and with the fact vfYddtt he related ; so much so, that 
he promised, that if Walsingham's liberty could be ob 
tained he would procure it ' And you, my good little 
Iriead, ahall, if I succeed,' added he, ' have tl^ pleasure 
of being the first to tell him the good news.' 

*' Some days afterward the boy burst into Walsing- 
ham's room, exclaiming, * Liberty ! liberty ! you are at 
liberty !\ He danced and capered with such wild joy, 
that it was some time before Walsingham couJ^ obtam 
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vgr explanation, or could preyail on him to let him look 
at a letter which he held in his hand, flourishing it about 
in triumph. At last he showed that it was an order 
from M. de ViHars, for the release of Captain Walsing- 
1mm, and of all the English prisoners belonging to the 
Resolute, for whom exchanges had been effected. No 
lavour could be granted in a manner more honourable to 
all the parties concerned. Walsingham arrived in Eng- 
land without any further difficulties." 

•* Thank God !" said Mr. Palmer. " Well, now he has 
toQched English ground again, I have some hopes for 
him. What next T 

'* The first thing he did, of course, was to announce 
his TBtum to the Admiralty. A court-martial was held 
at Portsmouth ; and, fortunately for him, was composed 
of officers of the highest distinction, so that the first 
men int his profession became thoroughly acquainted 
with the circumstances of his conduct. The enthusiasm 
with which his men bore testimony in his favour was 
gratifying to his feelings, and the minutes of the evidence 
were most honourable to him. The court pronounced, 
that lieutenant Walsingham had done all that could be 
effected bv the most g&ant and judicious officer in the 
defence of his majesty^s ship Resolute. The ministry 
who had employed Captain Uampbell were no longer in 
pbbce, and one of the lords of the Admiralty at this time 
nappened to have had some personal quarrel with him. 
A few days after the trial, Walsingham was at a public 
dinner, at which Campbell's character became the sub- 
ject of conversation. Walsingham was warned, in a 
whisper, ^at the first lord of the Admiralty's private 
secretary was present, and was advised to he prudent; 
but Walsinffham*s prudence was not of that sort which 
can co^ly near a worthy man's memory damned with 
fbint praise ; his prudence was not of that sort which 
can tamely sit by and see a friend's reputation in danger. 
With an the warmth and eloauence of friendship he 
spoke in Captain Campbell's defence, and paid a just 
and energetic tribute of praise to his memory. He 
spoke, and not a word more was said against Campbell. 
The politicians looked down upon their plates ; and'there 
was a pause of that sort which sometimes in a company 
of interested men of the world results from surprise at 
^e imprudent honesty of a good-natured novice. Wal- 
•bighami as the company soon afterward broke up^ 
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heard one gentleman say of him to another, as they 
went away, * There's a fellow now who has rained hun- 
self without knowing it, and all for a dead man.' It was 
not without knowing it : Walsingham was wey aware 
what he hazarded, but he was then, and ever, ready to 
sacrifice his own interests in the defence of truth and 
ofa friend. For two long years afterward Walsingham 
was, in the technical and elegant phrase, left an the shelf, 
and the door of promotion was shut against Imn" 

** Yes, and taere he might have remained till now,** 
said Beaumont, '* if it had not been for that good Mr. 
Caspar, a clerk in one of their offices ; a man wlio, 
though used to live among courtiers and people hack- 
ney^ in the political ways of the world, was a plain, 
warm-hearted friend, a man of an upright character, who 
prized integrity and generosity the more because he 
met with them so seldom. But I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Walsingham ; will you go on, and tell Mr. Palmer how 
and why Gaspar served our friend 1" 

"One day Walsingham had occasion to go to Mr. 
Caspar's office to search for some papers relative to 
certain charts which he had dravni, and mtended to pre- 
sent to the Adnuralty. In talking of the soundings of 
some bay he had taken while out with Captain Camp- 
bell, he mentioned him, as he always did^ with terms of 
affection and respect. Mr. Caspar immediately asked, 
^ Are you, sir, that Lieutenant Walsingham, of the Reso- 
lute, who at a public dinner about two years ago made 
such a disinterested defence of your captain? If it is 
in my power to serve you, depend upon it I will. Leave 
your charts with me ; I think I may have an opportunity 
of turning them to your advantage and that of the ser- 
vice.' Gaspar, who was thoroughly in earnest, took a 
happy moment to present Walsingham's charts before 
the Admiralty, just at a time when they were wanted 
The Admiralty were glad to employ an officer who had 
some local information, and they sent him out in the 
Dreadnaught, a thirty-six gun frigate, with Captain Jem- 
mison, to the West Indies." 

" And what sort of a man was his new captain 1" said 
Mr. Palmer. 

" As unlike his old one as possible," said Beaumont. 

" Yes," continued Mr. Walsingham ; " in every point, 
except courage. Captain Jemmison was as complete a 
contrast as could be imagined to Captain Campbe]!^ 
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WiBtBver e^tae hp raight be, Jemmison wis eertaiiily a 
man of undaunted courage." 

*^ That's of course, if he was a captain in the British 
navy," said Mr. Pahner. 

" From his appearance, however, you would never 
have taken him for a gallant sailor," said Mr. WsQsing- 
ham: ^^ abhorring the rough, brutal, swearing, grog- 
drinking, tobacco-chewing race of sea-officers, the Bens 
and the Mirvans of former times. Captain Jemmison, re- 
solving, I suppose, to avoid their faults, went into the 
oontrfoy exti^me of refinement and effeminacy. A 
SQperiative coxcomb, and an epicure more from fashiim 
than taste, he gloried in descanting, with technical pie- 
eision, on the merits of dishes and of cooks. His tsJ)lc, 
even on shipboard, was to be equalled in elegance only 
by his toilet." 

" The puppy !" exclaimed Mr. Palmer. " And how 

could Captam Walsingham go on with such a coxcomb f " 

" Very iU, you may be sure," said Beaumont ; " fo«* 

Walsingham, 111 answer for it, never could conceal or 

eontrol his feelings of contempt or indignation." 

** Yet, as Captain Jemmison's lieutenant, he alwajm 
behaved with perfect propriety," said Mr. Walsingham, 
"and bore vrith his foppery and impertinence with the 
patienoe becoming a suSordinate officer to his superior 
iemmison could not endure a lieutenant whose charac- 
ter and manners were a continual contrast and reproach 
to his own, and he disliked him the more because he 
eonld never provoke him to any disrespect. Jemmison 
often replied even to Walsingham's silent contempt ; as 
a French pamphleteer once published a book, entitled 
Siponse au Silence de M, de la Motte. On some points, 
where duty and principle were concerned, Walsingham, 
however, could not be silent. ^ There was a lad of the 
name of Birch on board the Dreadnaught, whom Wal- 
singham had taken under his immediate care, and whom 
he was endeavouring to train up in every good habit. 
Jemmison, to torment Walsingham, made it his pleasure 
to counteract him in these endeavours, and continually 
did all he could to spoil Birch by foolish indulgence. 
Walsingham's indignation was upon these occasions 
vehement, and his captain and he came to Arequent quar- 
rels. Yoon^ Birch, who had' sense enough to know 
which was ms true friend, one day threw himself on his 
knees to beseech his lieutenant not to hazard so much 
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on his aocomit, and solemiily swore that lie would never 
be guilty of the slightest excess or negligence dining 
the remainder of ttie Tovage. The young man was 
steady to his promise, and by his resolution and temper 
prevented Walsingham and his captain firom coming to 
a serious rupture. When they arrived at their place of 
destination, Jamaica, Captain Jemmison went on shore 
to divert himself, and spent his time in great dissipation 
at Spanish Town, eating, dressing, dancing, gallanting, 
and glorying in its being observed by all the hdies that 
he had nothing of a sea-captain about him. The other 
Inkers, encouraged by his precept and example, left tiie 
ship ; but Walsinffham staid on board, and nad severe 
duty to perforpi, tor he could not allow the crew to ga 
on shore, because they ^t into riots with the towns- 
people. Soon after their arrival, and even during the 
course of their voyage, he had obse'rved among the 
sailors something like a disposition to mutiny, encour* 
aged probably by the negligence and apparent effeminacy 
of their csiptain. 'Diou^ they knew him to be a man 
of intrepidity, 3cet they ridiculed and despised his cox- 
combry,, and his relaxation of discipline gave them hopes 
of succeeding in their mutinous schemes. Walsingham 
strongly and repeatedly represented to Captain Jemmi- 
son the danger, and remonstrated with him and the other 
officers upon the imporudence of leaving the ship at this 
juncture ; but Jemmison, in a prettily rounded period, 
protested he saw no penumbra of danger, and that till he 
was called upon by Mars, he owned he preferred the 
charms of Venus. 

** This was vastly elegant; but, nevertheless, it hap- 
pened one night, when the captain, after having eaten 
an admirable supper, was paying his court to a Creole 
lady of Spanish Town, news was.brought him that the 
crew of the Dreadnaught had mutinied, and that Lieu- 
tenant Walsingham was killed. One half of the report 
was true, and the other netarly so. At midnight^ after 
having been exhausted during the preceding week by 
his vigilance, Walsingham had just thrown himself into 
his cot, when he was roused by Birch at his cabinrdoor, 
cgymgj ^^ A mutiny! a mutiny on deck!' Walsingham 
seized his drawp cutlass, and ran up the ladder, deter- 
mined to cut down the ringleader ; but just as he reached 
the top, the sailors shut down the tuitchway, which 
•truckms head with such violence, that he fell, stunned* 
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wttA, to ftU appearance, dead. Birch contrived in the 
mIdBt of the bustle, before he was himself seized hy the 
mutineers, to convey, by signals to shore, news of what 
^d hai^ned. But Captain Jemmison could now be 
.of no use. Before he could take any measures to |)re- 
vent them, the mutineers weighed anchor, and the 
Dqreadnaught, under a brisk breeze, was out of the bay ; 
all the other vessels in the harbour taking it for granted 
that her captain was on board, and that she ¥ras sailing 
under orders. In the mean time, while Walsingham was 
senseless, the sailors stowed him into his cabin, and set 
a fifuard over him. The ringleader, Jefferies, a revengeful 
vwain, who bore malice against him for some just pun- 
ishment, wanted to murder him, but the rest would not 
consent. Some would not dip their hands in blood; 
otiiers pleaded for him, and said that he was never cruel. 
One man urged that the lieutenant had been kind to him 
when he was sick. Another suggested, that it would 
be well to keep him alive to manage the ship for them 
in case of difficulties. Conscious of their ignorance, 
they acceded to this advice ; JefiRsries' proposal to murder 
him was overruled : and it was affre'ed to keep Walsing- 
ham close prisoner till they shoiud need his assistance. 
He had his timekeeper and log-book locked up with 
him, which were totally forgotten by these miscreants. 
Never seaman prayed more fervently for fair weather 
than Walsingham now did for a storm.* At last, one 
night he heard (and he savs it was one of the pleasantest 
sounds he ever heard in his life) the wind rismg. Soon 
it blew a storm. He heard one of the sailors say, * A 
stiff gale. Jack !' and another, ^ An ugly night !' Pres- 
ently, great noise on deck, and the pumps at work. 
Every moment he now expected a deputation from the 
mutineers. The first person he saw was the carpenter, 
who came in to knock in the dead lights in the cabin 
windows. The man was surly, and would give no an- 
swer to any questions ; but Walsingham knew, by the 
hurry of his work, that the fellow thought there was no 
time to be lost. Twice, before he could finish what he 
was about, messages came from Captain Jefferies, to order 
him to something else. Then a violent crash above 
firom the fall of a mast ; and then he heard one cry, ' Fll 
be cursed if I should care, if we did but know where- 
abouts we are.' Then all was in such uproar, that no 
voices could be distinguished. At last- nis cabin^oor 
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unlocked, and many voices called upon him aft once to 
come upon deck that instant and save the ship. Wal- 
sijD^ham absolutely refosed to do any thing lor them till 
they returned to their duty, delivered up to him their 
arms, and their ringleader, Jefferies. At this answer 
^hey stood aghast. Some tried entreaties* some threats : 
all m vain.. Walsingham coolly said he would go to the 
bottom along with the ship rather than say a word to 
save them tiu they submitted. The storm blew stronger 
— ^the danger every moment increasing. One of the 
mutineers came vnth a drawn cutlass, another levelled 
a blunderbuss at Walsingham, swearing to despatch him 
that instant, if he would not tell them where the^ were 
* Murder me, and you will be hanged; persist m yemr 
mutiny, you'll be drowned,' said Walsingham. ' Yoall 
never make me swerve from my duty, uid yon know it 
— ^you have my answer.' The enraged sailors seized 
him in their arms, and carried him by force upon deck, 
where the sight of the danger and the cries of ' Throw 
him overboanl!— K)ver with him !' oidy seemed to ibrtify 
his resolution. Not a word, not a sign coidd they get 
from him. The rudder was now unshipped ! At this 
the sailors' fury turned suddenly upon Jefferies, who 
between terror and ignorance was utterly incapacitated. 
They seized, bomid, gave him up to Walsingham, re- 
turned to their duty ; and then, and not till then, Wal- 
singham resumed his command. Walsingham's voice, 
once more heard, inspired confidence, and with the 
hopes revived the exertions of the sailors. I am not 
seaman enough to tell you how the ship was saved; but 
thai it was saved, and saved by Walsingham, is certain. 
I remember only that he made the ship manageable by 
some contrivance which he substitutea in place of the 
rudder, that had been unshipped. The storm abating, 
he made for the first port, to repair the ship's damages, 
intending to return to Jamaica, to deliver ner up to her 
captain r but, from «a vessel they spoke at sea, he learned 
that Jemmison was gone to England in a merchantman. 
To England then Wakingham prepared to follow." 

^ And with this rebel crew !" cried Beaumont ; ^ think, 
Mr. Palmer, what a situation he was in, knowing, as he 
did, that every rascal of them would sooner go to the 
devil than ^q home, where they knew they must be 
tried for their mutiny." 

« Well, sir, well !'^ said Mr. Palmer. *< Did they nin 
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tway with flie ship a second time ? or bow did he 
manage V* 

'^He csJled them all one morning together on deck; 
and pointing to the place where the gunpowder was 
kept, he said, * I have means of blowing up the ship. 
If ever you attempt to mutiny again, the first finger you 
lay upon me, I blow her up instantly.' They h^ found 
him to be a man of resolution. They kept to their* 
duty. Not a symptom of disobedience during the rest 
of the yoya|;e. In their passage they fell in with an 
enemy's ship, (ar superior to them in force. * There, 
my lads !' said Walsingham, * if you 1iave a mind to 
earn ymir pardons, there's your best chance. Take her 
home with you to your captain and your king.' A loud 
cheer was their answer. . They fought like devils to 
redeem themselves: Walsinffham — but without stop- 
ping to make his panegyric, I need only tell you that 
Wadsingham's conduct and intrepidity were this time 
crowned with success. He took the enemy's ship, and 
carried it in triumph into Portsmouth. Jemmison was 
on the platform when they came in ; and what a mortify- 
ing sight it was to him, and what a proud hour to Wal* 
singham, you may imagine! Having delivered the 
Dreadnaught and her prize over to his captain, the next 
thing to be thought of was the trial of the mutineers. 
All except Jefferies obtained a pardon, in consideration 
of their return' to duty, and their subsequent services. 
Jefferies was hanged at the yard-arm. The trial of the 
mutineers brought on, as Jemmison foresaw it must, 
many animadversions on his own conduct. Powerful 
connexions, and his friends in place, silenced, as much 
as possible, the public voice. Jemmison gave excellent 
dinners, and endeavoured to drown the whole affair in 
his choice champaign and London particular Madeira ; so 
his health, smd success to the British navy, was drunk 
in bumper toasts." 

" Ay, ay, they think to do every thing now in Eng- 
land by dinners, and bumper toasts, and three times 
three," said Mr. Palmer. 

** ]^t it did not do in this instance," said Beaumont, in ' 
a tone of exultation : " it did not do." 

•* No," continued Mr. Walsingham ; " though Jemmi- 
son's dinners went down vastly well with a party, they 
did not satisfy the public. The opposition papers grew 
ckonorous, and the business was taken up so stroi^yt 
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and it raised such a cry against the ministry, that they 
were obliged to bring Jenunison to a court-martial.'' ^ 
. " The puppy ! I'm glad of it, with all my soul. And 
how did he look then 1" said Mr. Palmer. 

^ Vastly like a gentleman ; that was all thai even his 
friends could say for him. The person be was' most 
afraid of on the trial was Walsingham. In this aj^re- 
hension he was confirmed by certain of his friends, 
who had attempted to sound Walsingham as to the na- 
ture of the evidence he intended to giv«. They all 
reported, that they could draw nothing out of him, and 
that he was an impracticable fellow ; for his constaQt 
answer was, that his evidence should be given in court, 
and nowhere else." 

'* Even to his most intimate friends," interrupted Mr. 
Beaumont, " even to me, who was in the house with 
him all the time the trial was going on, he did not teU 
what his evidence would be." 

" When the day of trial came — " pursued Mr. Wal- 
Bingham. 

" Don't forget Admiral Dashleigh," — said Mr. Beau- 
mont. 

" No ; who can forget him that knows him V said 
Walsingham : " a warm, generous friend, open-hearted 
as he is brave — ^he came to Captain Walsingham the 
day before the court-martial was to sit. * I know, Wal- 
singham, yon don't like my cousin Jemmison,' said he, 
* nor do I much, for he is a puppy, and I never could like 
a puppy, related to me or not ; be that as it may, you'll 
do him justice, I'm sure ; for though he is a puppy he 
is a brave fellow — and here, for party purposes, they 
have raised a cry of his being a coward, s^ want ,to 
shoot him pour encourager les auires. What you say 
will damn dr save him ; and I have too good an opinion 
of you to think that any old grudge, though you might 
have cause for it, would stand in his way.' Walsing- 
ham [answered as usual, that his opinion and his evi- 
dence would be known on the day of trial. Dashleigh 
went away very ill-satisfied, and persuaded that Wal* 
singham harboured revenge against his relation. At 
last, when he was called upon in court, W^alsingham's 
conduct was both just and generous; for though his 
answers spoke the exact truth, yet he brought forwwd 
nothing to the disadvantage of Jemmison, but wha^ 
truth compelled him to state; and in. his .c^ptain'f 
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ihvDur, on the contrary, he spoke so strongly of his in- 
trepidity, snd of the gallant actions which in former 
instances he had performed in the senrice, as quite to 
efface the recollection of his foppery and epicurism, and, 
as much as possible, to es^cuse his negligence. Wal- 
singham's eyidence absolutely confuted me unjust charge 
or suspicion of cowardice that had been raised against 
Jemmison ; and made such an impression in his favour, 
that, instead of being dismissed the service, or even 
having his ship taken from him, as was expected, Jem- 
mison got off vrith a reprimand." 

" Which I am sure he well deserved," said Mr. Pal- 
mer. 

"But certainly Walsingham was right not to let him 
' be run down by a popular cry, especially as he had used 
him ill,'* said Mr. Beaumont. 

^ Well, well ! — I don^t care about the puppy," cried 
Mr. Palmer ; " only go on." 

«< No sooner was ,Uie trial mer, and the sentence of 
the court made known, than Admiral Dashleigh, full of " 
joy, admiration, and gratitude, pushed his way towards 
Walsingham, and stretching out his hand, exdaimed, 
' Shake hands, Walsingham, and forgive me, or I cant 
forgive myself. I suspected you yesterday morning of 
bearing noialice against that .coxcomb, who deserved to 
be laughed at, but not to be ^ot. By G — , Walsing- 
ham, you're an honest fellow, I find.' — ' And have you 
bi;t just found that out, admiral V said Walsingham, with 
a proud smile. * Harkee, my lad,' said Dashleigh, call- 
ing after him, * remember, I'm your friend, at all events. 
T^e it as you will, I'll make yon mine yet, before I've 
done with you.' Walsingham knew that at this time 
Admiral Dashleigh's friends were in power, and that 
Dashleigh hims^ had great influence with the Admi^ 
ralty ; and he probably trjeated the admiral thus haugh- 
tily to show that he had no interested views or hopes. 
Dashleigh understood this, for he now comprehended 
Walsingham's character perfectly. Immediately after 
the trial, Walsingham was made commander, in conse- 
quence of his having saved the Dreadnaught, and his 
naving taken 1' Ambuscade. With this appointment 
Dashleigh had nothing to do. But he never ceased ex* 
erting himself, employing all the interest of his high 
connexions, and all the personal influence of his great 
alalities, to have Walsingham made post, and to get him 
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a ship. He succeeded at last: but he neyer gave the 
least hint that it was done by his interest ; for, he said, 
he knew that Walsingham had such nice notions, and 
was such a proud principled fellow, that he would not 
enjoy his promotion, if he thought he owed it to any 
thing upon earth but his own merit. So a handsome 
letter was written by the secretary of the Admiralty to 
Captain Walsingham, by their lordiships' desire^ inform- 
ing him, ' that in consideration of his services and merit, 
his majesty had been pleased to make him post-captain, 
and to appoint him to the command of PAmouscade (the 
prize he took), which would be sent out on the first oc- 
casion.* The secretary ' begged leave to add expres-^ 
sions of his private satisfaction on an appointment so 
likely to be advantageous to the public,^ ^c. In short,' 
it was all done so properly and so plausibly, that even 
Walsingham never suspected any secret influence, nor 
did he And out the part Dashleigh had taken in the busi- 
ness till several months afterward, when a discreet friend 
mentioned it by accident." 

** I was that discreet friend," said Mr. Beaumont. 

" Well, 8dl this is very good, but there's no love in this 
story," said Mr. Palmer. " I hope your hero is not too 
proud to fall in love ?" 

" Too proud ! — ^We are told, you know, that the great- 
est hero, in the intervals of war, ^resigned . 

^To lendtr panioDt all hia mighty mind.' " 

"Tender passions! — Captain Walsingham is in love, 
then, hey 1" said Mr. Palmer. " And may I ask — ^Bless 
mel I shall be very sorry if it is with anybody but— 
May I ask to whom he is attached V* 

" That is a question that I am not quite at liberty per- 
haps to answer," said Mr. Walsingham. " During the 
interval between his return in the Dreadnaught and his 
being appointed to TAmbuscade, an interval of about 
eighteen months, which he fi^ent in the country here 
with me, he had time to become thoroughly acquainted 
with a very amiable young lady — " 

" A very amiable young lady ! and in this neighbour- 
hood !" interrupted Mr. Palmer ; " it must be the very 
person I mean, the very person I wish." 

"Do not ask me^any more," said Mr. Walsingham; 
^ for my friend never declared his attachment, and I 
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hare no right to declare it for him. He was not/ at the 
time I speak of, in circumstances to marry; therefore 
he honoorably concealed, or rather suppressed, his pas- 
sion, xesolvinff not to attempt to engage the young lady's 
affections till he should have made a fortune siSoScient 
to support Her in her ovm rank in life." 

''Well, now, that's all done, thank Heaven!" cried 
Palmer: " he has fortune enough now, or we can help 
him out, you know. This is excellent,^ excellent! — 
Come, is it not time for us to go to the ladies 1 Vm im- 
patient to tell this to Mrs. Beaumont*" 

*«Stay, my good Mr. Palmer," said Mr. Walsingham 
" YTMX are you going to do 1" 

*'Let me alone, let me alone — ^111 only tell what I 
guess— depend upon it, I guess right — ^and it may do a 
^;reat deal of good to tell it to Mrs. Beaumont, and 
it will give her a great deal of pleasure— trust me— 
trust me." 

" I do trust you-— but perhaps you may be mistaken." 
*' Not at all, not at all, depend iqwn it ; so, let me go 
to her this minute." 

" But stop, my dear sir," cried Mr. Beaumont, " stop, 
for another reason ; let me beg you to sit down again — 
I am not clear that Captain Walsingham is not at this 
instant in love with — perhaps, as it is reported, married 
to a Spanish lady, whom he has carried off out of a con- 
Tent at •••••*, and whom I understand he is bringing 
home with him." 

« Heyday ! a Spanish lady !" said Mr. Palmer, return- 
ing slowly to his seat with a fallen countenance. '' How's 
tills ? — ^By St. <7eorge, this is unlucky ! But how's this, 
I say r' 

'' You did not let us finish our story," said Mr. Beau- 
mont, " or we should have told you.'' 

** liet me hear the end of it now," said Mr. Palmer, 
sitting down again, and preparing himself vrith several 
pinches of snuff. But just at this instant a servant camo 
to say that coffee was ready. 

" I will never stir from this spot for coffee or any 
thing else," said Mr. Palmer, " tiul know the history of 
tiie Spanish lady." 

^ Tlien the shortest and best way I have of telling it 
to you is, to beg you to read this letter, which contams 
all I know of the matter," said Mr. Beaumont. " Tfaiu 
letter is from young Birch to his parents : we have never 
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beavd a syllable directly from Walsiiighain hinnpelf on 
this subject Since he reached Lisbon we have had no 
letters from him, except that short epistle which brongbt 
us an account of his takmg the treasure-ship. But we 
shall see him soon, aild know the truth of this story; 
and hear whether he prefers his Spanish or his English 
mistress." 

** Tore George I I wish this l^amsh woman had ataid 
in her c<myent," said Mr. Palmer ; ^ I dont like runaway 
ladies. But M us see what this letter says lor her.^ 

The letter is the same that Mr. Beaumont read sone 
time ago, therefore it need not here be inserted. Before 
Mr. Palmer had finished perusing it, a second message 
■came to say that the ladies waited tea, and that Mrs; 
Beaumont wished not to be late going home, as these 
was no moon. Mr. Palmer, nevertheless, finished the 
'letter before he stirred : and then, wtth a heavy sighy he 
rose and said, " I now wish, more than ever, tliat em 
captain would come home this night, before I go^ and 
clear up this lousiness. 1 donH like Uiis Spasi^ plot, this 
double intrigue. Ah,^ear me! — I ^laube obliged te 
' safl— I ekaXL be in Jamaica before the filth act," 

*' How e±peetalion loa^s ike wings of time V* ex- 
claimed Mrs. Beaumont, aa the gen&men ' entered tiie 
drawing-room. " Here we have been all day expeetti^ 
our dear Captain Walsingham, and the time has seemed 
so long !-^The only time I ever found long in this house.** 

" I should like to know," said Mr. Walsingham^ after 
a bow of due acknowledgemeiit to Mrs. Beaumont for 
her comf^ment, *'I shoukl Mke to know whether tkoe 
appears to pass most slowly to those that hope or those 
that fear." 

Mrs. Beaumont handed coffee to Mr. Palmer, without 
attempting to answer this question. 

''To those that hope^ I should think," said Mr. 
Palmer ; " for hope long deferred maketh the heart sicft ; 
and time, I can answer fo>r it, passes most slowly to 
those who are^ sick." 

** ' Blow 88 the jwfB dnil circia seems to nuir 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one.' * 

said Mr.lValsingham, smiling^ as he looked at young 
BeaimtoiEt. " But I tliink it is the mixture of fear wm, 
hope that makes time appear to pass slowly." . 
^ And is hope ever free from that mixture 1" said Mm 
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certainty, and fear \ntbout hope despair 1 Can hope 
ever be peifeetly free from some mixture of fear 1" 

'* O, dear me ! yes, to be sure,'' said Miss Hunter ; 
^ for hope's the most opposite thing that ever was to 
fear : as different as black and white ; /or, surely, every- 
body knows that hope is just the contrary to fear ; and 
when one says I hope, one does not ever mean I fear-^ 
surely, you luiow, Mrs. Beaumont V 

" I am the worst metaphysician in the world," saud 
Mrs. Beaumont; '^ I have not head enough to analyze 
my heart." 

*' Nor I neither," said Miss Hunter : '* Heigho!" (very 
audibly;) 

" Hark !" cried Mr. Beaumont, *' I think I hear ahorse 
galloping ! It is he ! it is Walsingham !" 

Out ran Beaumont, full speed, to meet his friend ; 
while, with more sober joy, Mr. Walsingham waited on 
the steps, where all the company assemUed, Mr. Paliher 
foremost, with a face full of benevolent pleasure; Mrs. 
Beaumont congratulating everybody, but nobody hsten- 
ing to her ; luckily for her, all were too heartily occu- 
pied with their own feeUngs to see how ill her counte- 
nance suited her words. The sound of the galloping of 
the horse ceased for a minute — ^then recommenced ; but 
before it could be settled whether it was coming nearer 
or going farther away, Mr. Beaumont returned with a - 
note in his hand. 

** Not Walsingham—- only Birch^-confound him !" said 
Mr. Beaumont, out of breath. " Confound him, what a 
race I took, and how disappointed I was when I saw 
Birch's face ; and yet it is no fault of his, poor lad !" 
, ** But why did not he come up to the house 1 Why 
did not you let us see him V said Mr. Walsingham. 

*' I could not keep him, he was in such a hurry to go 
home to his father and mother, he would only stop to 
.give this note." 

" From Walsingham 1 Read, quick." 

«« piynMratb, ft o'clock, A. M. Jnot landod 

' Dear Friends — ^I cannot have the pleasure of seeing 

you„ as I had hoped to dp, this day— lam oblige^ to go to 

. Iiondon instantly, op business that must not be delayed-*- 

Cannot tell when I can be with you— hope jm a few days. 

Well and happy, and ever yours, H. WiLLstKfiBfW " ' 

Vol. VU.— E 9 
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All stood silent with looks of disappointment, except 
Mrs. Beaumont, who reiterated, *' What a pity 1 What 
a sad pity ! Wliat a disappointment ! What a terrible 
disappointment !" 

*' Business !" said Mr. Beaumont. " Curse his business ! 
he should think of his friends first." 

" Most likely his business is for his friends," said Mies 
Walsingham. 

" That^s right, my ^ear little defender (rf the absent,*' 
said Mr. Walsingham. 

** Business!" repeated Mr. Palmer. "Hum! I like 
business better than pleasure — I will be patient, if it is 
really business that keeps him away from us." 

" Depend upon it," said Miss Walsingham, ^ nothiiig^ 
but business can keep him away from us ; his pleasure 
is always at home." 

'* I am thinking," said Mr. Palmer, drawing Mr. Wal- 
singham aside, ** I am thinking whether he has really 
brbught this Spanish lady home with him, and what wiu 
become of her — of him, I mean. I wish 1 was sot going 
to Jamaica !" 

" Then, my dear sir, where is the necessity of your 
going?" 

" My health — ^my health — ^the physfcians say I cannot 
live in England." 

Mr. Walsingham, who had but little faith in physicians, 
laughed, and exclaimed, " But, my dear sir, when you 
see so many men alive in England at this instant, why 
should you believe in the impossibility of your living 
even in this pestiferous country V 

Mr. Palmer half-smiled, felt for his snufT-box, and 
then replied, '* I am sure I should like to live in Eng- 
land if my health would let me ; but," contmued he, his 
face growing longer, and taking the h3^ochondriac cast 
as he pronounced the word, '' Imt, Mr. Walsingham, you 
don't consider that my health is really— really — ^" 

" Really very good, I see," interrupted Mr. Walsing- 
ham, " and I am heartily glad to see it." 

" Sir ! sir ! you do not see it, I assure you. I have 
a great opinion of your judgment, but as you are not a 
physician— " 

" And because I have not taken out my diploma, you 
think I can neither see nor understand," interrupted Mr. 
Walsingham. ^ But, nevertheless, give me leave to feel 
your pulse." 
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''Do roureanynndentaiidapulBeV' saidlfr. Palmer, 
tturiDg his wrist, and sighing. 

" As good a piiise as ever man had," pronomiced Mr. 
Walsingham. 

" Yoa donH say so ! why the physicians tell me — *^ 

*' Never mind what they tell you — ^if they told yon the 
truth, they'd tell you they want fees." 

Mrs. Bieaomont, quite startled by the tremendously 
lend voice in which Mr. Walsingham pronounced the 
word truth, rose, and rang the beU for her carriage. • 

" Mr. Palmer," said she, '^ I am afraid we must run 
away, for I dread the night air for invalids." 

" My good madam, I am at your orders," answered Mr. 
Palmer, buttoning himself up to the chin. 

^ Mrs. Beaumont, surely you don't think this gentle- 
man an invalid 1" said Mr. Walsingham. 

'* I only wish he would not thmk himself such," re 
plied Mrs. Beaumont. 

" Ah ! 'my dear friends," said Mr. Palmer, " I really 
am, I certainly am a sad-— sad— " 

** Hypochondriac," said Mr. Walsingham. " Pardon 
me^-you are indeed, and everybody is afraid to tell you 
so but myself." 

Mrs. Bieaumont anxiously looked out of the window 
to see if her carriage was come to the door. 

** Hypochondriac ! not in the least, my dear sir," said 

Mr. Palmer. " If you were to hear what Dr. and 

Dr. say of my case, and your own Dr. Wheeler' 

here, who has a great reputation too-HshaU I tell you 
what he says V 

In a low voice, Mr. Palmer, holding Mr. Walsingham 
by the button, proceeded to recapitulate some of Dr. 
Wheeler's prognostics ; and at every pause Mr. Wal- 
singham turned impatiently, so as almost to twist off the 
detaining button, repeating, in the words of the King of 
Prussia to his physician, '* Cest un Am ! Cest un Sne ! 
Cest un dne .'"— " Pshaw ! I don't understand French,'* 
cried Mr. Palmer, angrily. His warmth obliged him to 
think of unbuttoning his coat, which operation (after 
stretching his neckcloth to remove an uneasy feeling in 
his throat) he was commencing, when Mrs. Beaumont 
graciously stopped his hand. 

^ The carriage is at the door, my dear sir : instead 
of nnbuttuning your coat, had not you better put this cam* 

E2 
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bnc hattdkerdbief round your &roat before ,we go - 
♦he cold air t" 

Mr. Pawner put it on, as if in defiance of Mr. Walsinj^- 
ham, and followed Mrs. Beaumont, who led him off m 
triumph. Before he reached the oarriage-door, however, 
his anger had spent its harmless force ; and stopping to 
shake hands with him, Mr. Palmer said, ^* My good Mr. 
Walsingham, I am obliged to you. I am sure you wish 
me well, and I thank you for speaking so freely ; I love 
honest friends — but as to m v being hypochondriac, be- 
lieve me, you are mistaken v' 

" And as to Dr. Wheeler," said Mrs. Beaumont, as 
she drew up the glass of the carriage, and as they drove 
from the door, '^ Dr. Wheeler certainly does not deserve 
to be called un $ne, for he is a man of whose medical 
judgment I have the highest opinion. Though I am 
sure I am very candid to ackhowledge it in the present 
case, when his opinion is so much against my Mrishes, 
and all our wishes, and must, I. fear, deprive us so soon 
of the company of pur dear Mr. Palmer." 

" Why, yes, I must go, I, must go to Jamaica," said' 
Mr. Palmer, in a more determined tone than he had yet 
spolien on the subject. 

Mrs. Beaumont silently rejoiced ; and as her son im- 
prudently went on arguing in favour of his own wishes, 
she leaned back in the carriage, and gave herself up to 
a pleasing revery, in which she anticipated the sue* 
cessful completion of all her schemes. Relieved from the 
apprehension that Captain Walsingham's arrival might 
disconcert her projects, she was now still further reas- 
sured by Mr. Palmer^s resolution to sail immediately. 
One day more, and she was safe. Let Mr. Palmer but 
sail without^ seeing Captain Walsingham, and thk waa 
all Mrs. Beaumont asked of fortune ; the rest her own 
genius would obtain. She was so absorbed in thought, 
that she did not know she was come home^ till the car-, 
riage stopped at her door. Sometimes, indeed, her 
revery had been interrupted by Mr. Palmer's praises 
of the Walsinghams, and by a conversation which she 
heard going on about Captain Waisingham's life and 
adventures : but Captain Walsingham was safe in Lon- 
don ; and while he was at that distance, she could hear 
to hear his eulogium. Having lamented that she had 
been dapriyed of her dear Amelia all this day, and hav- 
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ing^ arranged her plan of operations for the morrow^ 
Mrs. Beaumont retired to rest. And even in dreams her 
8;enias invented fresh expedients, wrote notes of apol- 
ogy, or made speeches of circamventi<»i. 



CHAPTER XL 

** And now, m oft in aome dlstemper'd statef 
On one nlea trick depends ttie geneftd ftte.'*~Fon. 

That old politician, the Cardinal of Lorraine, used to 
«sy, that ** A lie helieved hut for one hour doth many 
times in a nation produce effects of seven years* con« 
timunce.'' At this rscte what wonderful elSecis might 
oar heroine have produced, had she practised in public 
life, instead of confining her genius to family politics ! 
Tlie game seemed now in her own hands. The day, 
the important day, on which all her accounts with her 
son were to be settied ; the day when Mr. Palmer^s will 
was to be signed, the last day he was to stay in £ng« 
land, arrived. Mr. Beaumont's birthday, his coming of 
age, was of course hailed with every possible demon- 
stration of joy. The village bells rang, the tenants were 
invited to a dinner and a dance, and an -ox was to be 
roasted whole ; and the preparations for rejoicing were 
heard all over the house. Mr. Palmer's benevolent 
heart was ever ready to take a share in the pleasures 
of hi» feUow-creatuces, especially in the festivities of 
the lower classes. He appeared this morning in high 
good-humour. Mrs. Beaumont, with a smile on her hps, 
yet witii a brow of care, was considering how she 
could make pleasure subservient to interest, and how she 
could get biuiness done in the midst of the amusements 
of the day. Most auspiciously did her day of business 
begin by Mr. Palmer's declaring to her that his will was 
actually made; that with the exception of certain lega- 
cies, he had left his whole fortune to her during her life, 
with remainder to her son and daughter. "By this 
arrangement," continued he, " I trust I shall ultimately 
serve my good friends the Walsinghams, as I wish ; for 
thoui^ I have not seen as much of that family as I 
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should liave been glad to hare donei yet Ibe liltte I hxvm 
seen conviiicee me that they are worthy people." 

''The most worthy people upon eartii. Von know 
1 have the greatest regard for them," said Mrs. Beau* 
mont 

** I am really sorry," porsued Mr. Palmer, *• that I 
have not been able to ma^ acquamtance with Captain 
Walsingfaam. Mr. Walsingham told me his whole his- 
tory yesterday, and it has prepossessed me much in his 
favour." / 

"He is, indeed, a charming, noble-hearted young 
hero," said Mrs. Beaumont ; " and I regret, as much as 
vou do, that you <*annot see him before you leave Eng- 

'' However," continued Mr. Pahner, '' as I was saying, 
the Walsinghams will, I trust, be the better sooner or 
later by me ; for I think I foresee that Captain Walsuig* 
ham, if a certain Spanish lady were out of the cpiestioQ^ 
would propose for Amelia, and would persuade her to 
give up this foolish fancy of hers for that baronet." 

Mrs. Beanmont shook her head, as if she believed 
this could not possibly be done. 

•* Well, weU, if it can't be, it cant The girFs ineti- 
nation must not be controlled. I dont wonder, how.^ 
ever, that you are vexed at missing such a husbimd for 
her as young Walsingham. But, my ffood madan, we 
must make the best of it — ^let the girl marry her bar* 
onet. I have left a legacy of some thousands to Cap* 
fain Walsingham, as a token of my esteem for his 
character ; and I am sure, my dear tm, Beaumont, his 
interests are in good hands, when I leave them in yonrsL 
In the mean time, I wish you, as the representative of 
my late good friend. Colonel Beaumont, to enjoy aU I 
have during your life." 

Mrs. Beaumont poured forth such a profusion of kind 
and grateful expressions, that Mr. Palmer was quite 
disconcerted. " No more of this, my dear madam, utt 
more of this. But there was something I was going to 
say, that has gone out of my head. O, it was, that the 
Wfdsinghams will, I think, stand a good chance oC being 
the better for me in another way." 

" How t" 

" Why you have seen so much more of them than I 
have — don't you, my dear madam, see that Miss Wal- 
singham has made a conquest <^ your son 1 I tbenght 
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I Wis femnAMj Ocw at Beeiag these tfanigs, and yel 
1 saw it." 

** Miss Wriftinsham is a prodigious fayoarite of inina 
But you know Edward is so young, and men don't like 
now-a-days, to marry yousff/' said Mrs. Beaumont. 

*^ Well, let them manage their affairs their own way," 
said Mr. Palmer; ** all i wish upon earth is to see them 
lis|i]py, or rather to hear of their happiness, for I shall 
not see it, you know, in Jamaica." 

'^ Alas!" said Mrs. Beaumont, in a most affectionate 
tofBs, and with a sigh that seemed to come from her 
Iwart; '' adas \ that is such a melancholy thought." 

Mr. Palmer ended the conyersation by inquiring whom 
he had best ask to witness his will. Mrs. Beaumont 
proposed Gsptain lightbody and Dr. Wheeler. The. 
doctor was luckily in the house, for he had been sent 
§9r this morning, to see her poor Amelia, who had 
caught cold yesterday, and had a slight feverish corn- 
plaint 

Tins was perfectly true. The anxiety that Amelia 
had suflbred of late-^the fear of being ibrced or en* 
snared to marry a man she disliked-^-apprehensions 
about the Spanish incognita, and at last the certainty 
that Captain Walstogliam wopld not arriye 'before Mr. 
Palmer should haye left England, and that ccmsegnently 
the hopes she had formed from this beneyolent friend's 
itttnference were vain— <all these thin^ liad over- 
powered Amelia ; she had passed a feyensh night, and 
was really ill. Mrs. Beaumont at an^ other time would 
hsre been much alarmed ; .for, duplicity out of the ques* 
tion, she was a fond mother: but she nqw was well 
contented that her daughter should have a day's con- 
finement to her room, for the sake of keeping her safe 
out of the* way. So leayin^^ poor Amelia to her feyer- 
ish thoughts, we proceed with the business of the da^ 

Dr. Whe^r, Osqvtain Lightbody, and Mr. Twipr wit- 
nessed the will ; it was executed, and a copy of it de- 
posited with Mrs. Beanmont. This was one great point 
gained. The next object was her jointure. She had 
employed her convenient tame man,* Captain light- 
bo^, numbly to suggest to her son that some increase 
of jointure would be proper ;'and she was now in anxiety 

* Tlito nminiM w ef u tsprairiOB of Ckariw the See«id:~** It to rmf 
■irMife, tbat vnrj one of my Mendi ka^ a tmu kuavt/'^NoU tf tk9 
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io know how these fainis, and others wfaidi hid beea 
made by more remote means, woold operate. As she 
was waitings to see Mr. lig^tbody in her dressing'-iodm» 
to hear the result of his tug^stiana^ the door opened 

*' Well, ligrhtbody ! come in-*what success !" 
' She stopp*^ short, for it was not Captain Li^ htbody, 
it was her son: Without taking any notice of what 
she said, he advanced towards her, and presented a 
deed. 

" You will do me the faromr, mother, to accept of this 
addition to youiv jointure," said he. " It was alwajFS 
my intention to do this, the moment it should he in my 

Sower ; and I had flattered myself that ]rou would not 
ave thought it necessary to suggest to me what I knew 
I ought to do, or to hint to me your wishes by any in- 
termediate person." 

Colouring deeply, for it hurt her conscience to be 
found out, Mrs. Beaumont was upon the point of dis- 
avowing her emissary, but she recollected that the 
words which she had used when her son was coming 
into the room might have betrayed her. On thi9 other 
hand, it was not certain that he had heard them. She 
hesitated. From the shame oC a disavowal, which 
would have answered no purpose, but to sink her kn^er 
in her son's opinion, she was, however, saved, 1^ his 
abrupt sincerity. 

'' Pon't say any thing more about it, dear mother," 
cried he, " but pardon me the pain I have given yon at 
a time when indeed I wished only to give pleasure* 
Promise me, that in future you will let me know your 
wishes directly, and from your own lips." 

" Undoubtedly—depend upon it, my dearest son. I 
am quite overpowered. The fact was, that I could nott 
however really and urgently necessary it was to me» 
bring mjrself to mention with my own lips what, as a 
direct request from me, I knew you could not and would 
not refuse, however inconvenient it might be to yon to 
comply. On this account, and on this account only, I 
wished you not to know my wants from myself, but 
from an intermediate friend." 

'* Friend!" — Mr.. Beaumont could not help repeating 
with an emphasis of disdain. 

" Friendy I only said by courtesy ; but I wished you 
to know my wants from an intermediate person, that 
you might not feel yourself in aiqr way hound, or called 
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and that the refusid might be imphed and tacit, aa 
it were, so that it could lead to no unpleasant feelings 
between ua." 

^ Ah ! my dear mother," said Mr. Beaumont, ^* I have . 
not your knowledge of the world, or of human nature ; 
b«t from all I have heard, seen, and felt, I am convinced 
thi^ more unpleasant feelings are created in families, 
by these false delicacies, and managements, and hints, 
and go4)etween friends by courtei^y, than ever would 
hav<e been caused by the parties speaking directly to 
one another, and telling the plain truth about their 
thoughts and wishes. Forgive me if I speak too plainly 
at tins moment ; as' we are to live together,. I hope, 
■umy years, it may spare us many an ui3iappy hour." 

Mrs. Beaumont wiped her eyes.- Her son found it 
dtflicult to go on, and yet, upon his own principles, it 
wsB right to proceed. 

** Amelia, ma'am ! I find she is ill this morning.** 

*• Yeo— poox child !" 

** I hope, mother — " 

^ Since," interrupted Mrs. ^eaumont, '* my dear son 
wishes alwa3r8 to hear from me the plain and direct 
truth, I must tell him, that, as the guardian of his sister, 
I think myself accountable to no one for my conduct 
with respect to her ; and that I should look upon any 
interferenoe as an uidund and unjustifiable doubt of my 
affection for my daughter. Rest satisfied with this 
assurance, that her happiness is, in all I do, my first 
object; and, as I have told her a thousand times, no 
loroe Shan be put on her inclinations." 

^ I have no more to say, no more to ask " said Mr. 
Beaumont. " This is^ a distinct, positive declaration, in 
which I will confide, and in future not suffer appear- 
ances to alarm me. A mother would not keep the word 
of promise to the ear, and break it to the hope." 

Mrs. Beaumont, feeling herself change countenance, 
made an attempt to blow her nose, and succeeded in 
hiding her face with her handkerchief. 

^ With respect to myself," continued 'Mr. Beaumont, 
. ** I should also say, lest vou should be in any doubt con- 
cerning my sentiments, that though I have complied with 
yow request to dday for a few weeks*-" 

** That you need not repeat, my dear," interrupted Mrs. . 
Beanmont. *' I understand all mat perfectly.*' '^ 

** Then at the end of this month 1 8hall--and, I hope 

E3 
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with yofUr entire approbation propose for Miss WaUng^' 
ham." 

" Time enough," said Mrs. Beaumont, smiling:, and 
tapping her son playfully on the shoulder, *' time enough 
to talk of that when the end of the month comers. How 
often have I seen young men like you change their mindSt 
and fall in and out of love in the course of one short 
month ! At any rate," continued Mrs. Beaumont, ^ let us 
pass to the order of .the day ; for we have time enough 
to settle other matters ; but the order of the day— «« 
tiresome one I confess'--is to settle accounts.*' 

" I am ready — " 

« So am I." 

" Then let us go with the accounts to Mr. Palmer, wbo> 
is also ready, I am sure." 

^' But before we go," said Mrs. Beaumont, whispering, 
" let us settle \v'hat is to be said about the debts — your 
debts, you know. I fancy youll agree with me, that the 
less is said about this the better ; and that, in shorty the 
best will be to say nothing." 

" Why so, madam ? susely you don't think I mean to 
conceal my debts from our friend Mr. Palmer, at the 
yery moment when I profess to tell him all my afiaifs, 
and to settle accounts with him and you as my gmr^ 
dians." 

" With him \ But he has never acted, you know, as oae 
of the guardians ; therefore you are not called upon to 
settle accounts with him." 

" Then why, ma'am, did you urge him to come down 
from London, to be present at the settlement of ttiese 
accounts V 

"As a compliment, and because J wish him to be 
present as your father's friend ; but it is by no -means 
essential that he should know every detail." 

" I will do whichever you please, ma'am: I will either 
settle accounts with or without him." 

" Oh ! vfiih him, that is, in his presence, to be sore." 

" Thcfn he must know the whole." > 

' " Why so 1 Your having contracted such debts will 
^ter his opinion of your prudence and* of mine, and may 
perhaps essentially alter — alter—" 

"His will? Be it so; th^t is the worst that can 
happen. As far as I am concerned, I would ra^er a * 
thousand times it were so, than deceive him into a better 
opinion of me than I deserve." 
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^NbUy said! so like yourself, and like every thing I 
ooold wisii ; but forgive me, if I did for you what indeed 
1 would not wish you to do fpr yourself. I have already 
told Mr. Palmer that you had no embarrassments; 
^erefore you cannot^ and I am sure would not, unsay 
what 1 have said." 

Mr. Beaumont stood fixed in astonishment. 
But why, mother, did not you tell him the whole V^ 
My dear love, delicacy prevented me. He offered to 
relieve you from any embarrassments, if you had any ; 
but I, having too much delicacy and pride to let my son 
put himself under pecuniary obligations, hastily ai)- 
swered that you had no debts ; for there was no other 
reply to be made, without oiffending poor Palmer, and 
hurnn|^ his generous feelings, which I would not do for 
the universe : and I considered too, that as all Palmer's 
fortune wiU come to us in the end-^" 

" Well, ma*am," interrupted Mr. Beaumont, impatient 
of all these glosses and excuses, " the plsun state of the 
case is, that I cannot contradict what my mother has 
said ; therefore I will not settle accounts at all with Mr. 
Pahner." 

' ^ And what excuse can I make to him, after sending for 
him express from London V 

" That I must leave to you, mother." 

'* And what reason can I give for thus withdrawing 
onr family-confidence from such an old friend, and at the 
very moment when he is doing so much for us all 1" 

" That I must leave to you, mother. I withdraw no 
confidence. I have pretended none — I will break none." 

"Good heavens! was not all I did and said for your 
interest 1" 

"Nothing can be for my interest that is not for my 
honour, and for yourb, mother. But let us never go over 
the business again. Now to the order of the day." 

" My dear, dear son," said Mrs. Beaumont, " don't speak 
^ rouffhly, so cruelly to me." 

Suddenly softened by seeing the tears standing in his 
mother's eyes, he besought her pardon for the bluntness 
of his manner, and expressed nis entire belief in her 
affection and zeal for his interests; but on the main 
point, that he would not deceive Mr. Palmer, or directly 
or iiidirectly assert a falsehood, Mr. Beaumont was 
inmioveable. In the midst of her entreaties a message 
came from Mr. Pahn«r to say that he was waiting for 
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the accounts, which Mrs. Beaumont wished to MfMle. 
'* WeU," said she, much perplexed, ^well, come down to 
him — come, for it is impossible for me to find wa^tofsvm^ 
after sending for him from London ; he would thudt there 
was sometlung worse than there really is. Stay — ^I'U 
go down first, and sound him ; and if itwcm't do without 
the accounts, do you come when. I ring the beU; then 
all 1 have for it is to nm my chance. Perhaps he may 
never recollect what passed about your ddits, for the 
dear good old soul has not the best memory in the world; 
and if he should obstinately remember, why, after all, it'e 
only a bit of false delicacy, and a white he for a friend 
and a son, and we can colour it." 

Down went Mrs. Beaumont to sound Mr. Palmer; hut 
though much might be expected from her address, yet 
she found it unequal to the task of convincing this gen<^ 
tleman^s plain good sense that it would fatigue hira to see 
those accounti^ which he came so many miles on purpose 
to settle. Perceiving him begin to waken to the mm* 
picionthat she had some interest in suppressing the ac « 
counts, and hearing him, in an altered tone, ai^ ^ Madaiii« 
is there any mystery in these accounts, that I must not 
see them V^she instantly rang the bell, and answered, '' O 
none, none in the world ; only we thought — that ia, I 
feared it might fatigue you too much, my dear friend, « 
Just the day before your journey, »id I was unwilling' to 
lose so many hours of your good company; but since 
you are so very kind — there's my son and the papers " 



CHAPTER XII. 

*' A fliee untaught to Mga ; » Jodgiiif eyt^ 
Tbat darts severe upon a rising lie, 
And strikes a blush through firomless iflatterjr.* « 

To the settlement of accounts they sat down in doe 
form ; and it so happened, that though this dear good old 
soul had not the best memory in the world, yet he hafl 
an obstinate recollection of every word Mrs. Beaumomt 
had said about her son's having no debts or embarrass 
ments. And great and imttianageable was his astonish 
ment when the truth came to Hg^t. «* Itis nol,*':Sakl^e, 
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tamiiigr to Mr. Beanmoiit, " that I am astonished at yoor 
baring' debts ; I am sony for that, to be sure ; but young 
men are often a little extravagant or so, and I dare say 
— porticiilarly as you are so candid and make no excuses 
about it-— I dai^ say you will be more prudent in future, 
and give up the race-horses, as you promise. But — ^why 
did not Madam Beaumont tell me the truth ? Why make 
a mystery, when I wanted nothing but to serve my 
irieiids % It was not using me well— it was not using 
yourself well. Madam, madam, I am vexed to the heart, 
and would not for a thousand pounds, — ay, fool as I am, 
not for ten thousand pounds, this had happened to me 
irom my good friend the coloneFs widow— -a man that 
would as soon have cut his hand off. Oh, madam! 
Madam Beaumont! you have struck me a hard blow at 
my time of life. Any thing but this I could have borne ; 
m to have one^s cos^ence and old friendships shaken 
at my time of life!'* 

Mirs. Beaumont was, in her turn, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment ; for Mr. Palmer took the matter more seriously, 
lad seemed more hurt by this discovery of a trifling de- 
viation from truth than she had foreseen, or than she 
could hare conceived to be possible, in a case where 
imther his interest nor any. one of his passions was con- 
cerned. It was in vain that she palliated and explained, 
and talked of delicacy, and jgenerosity, aiQud pride, and 
maternal feelings, ana the ^elings of a frtend, and aU 
manner of fine and double-refined sentiments ; still Mr. 
Palmer^s sturdy plain sense could not be made to com- 
pr^end that a falsehood is not a falsehood, or that de- 
ceiviiq^ a friend is using him well. Her son suffered for 
her, as his countenance ind his painful and abashed 
silence plainly showed. 

*' And does not even my son say any thing for me ? 
Is this friendly V said she, unable to enter into his feel- 
ings, and thinxing that the part of a friend was to make 
apologies, right or wrong. Mr. Palmer shook hands 
with Mr. Beaumont, and, without uttering a syllable, 
they understood one another perfectly, m. Beaumont 
left the room; and Mrs. Beaumont burst into tears. 
Mr. Palmer, with great good-nature, tried to assuage that 
shame and compunction which he imagined that she 
i»lt. He observed, that, to be sure, she must feel mor- 
tUled and vexed with herself, but that he was persuaded 
nothing but some mistaken notion of delicacy could bave 

10 
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l^d her to.do what ker prfndpl«8 nmst eondenn. 
mediately she said aU that she saw would please Mr. 
Palmer ; and, fofiowing^ the lead of his mind, she at last 
confirmed him in the opinion that this was an accidents 
not an habitual deriation from truth. His confidenee in 
' her was broken, but not utterly destroyed. 

"As to the debt," rei^med Mr. Palmer, ^da not let 
that give you a moment's concern ; I will put that out 
of the question in a few minutes. My shave in the cam> 
of the Anne, which I see is just safely arrived in the 
Downs, will more than pay this debt. Your son shafi 
enter upon his estate unencumbered. No, no---dOn'i 
thank me ; I won't cheat ^u of your thanks ; it is your 
son must thank me for this, I do it on his account. I 
like the young man. There is an ingenuousness, an 
' honourable frankness about him that I love. Instead 
of his bond for the money I shaU ask his promise never 
to have any thing more to do with race-horse8> or New-» 
market ; and his promise I shall think as good as if it 
were his bond. Now I am not throwing money away ; 
I'm not doing an idle ostentatious thing, but one that 
may, and I hope will^ be essentially useful. For, look 
you here, my good — look here, Mrs. Beaumont: a youth 
who finds himself encumbered with debt on commg to 
his estate is apt to think of freeing himself by marrying 
a fortune instead of a woman ; now instead of freeing a 
man, this fetters him for life: and what sort of a friend 
must that be who, if he could prevent it, would let this 
be done for a few thousand pounds ? So 111 go before I 
take another pinch of snuff, and draw him an order upon 
the cargo of the Anne, lest I i|^ould forget it in the hurry 
of packing and taking leave, and all those uncomfortable 
things." 

He }eft Madam Beaumont to her feelings, or her reflec- 
tions ; and, in a few minutes, with an order for the money 
in his hand, went over the house in search of his young* 
friend. Mr. Beaumont came out of his sister's room on 
hearing himself called. 

" Here," said Mr. Palmer, "is a little business for yon 
to do. Read this order over ; see that it is right and 
endorse it — mind — ^and never let me hear one word 
more about it — only by way of acknowledgment— ask 
your mother what you are to give me. But don't reiul 
it till you are out of my sight.— Is Amelia up? Can I 
•ineherl'* 
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1 ^ Tes ; m ^and in her dressing-ioonr. Do, dear sir, go 
in and see kerj for my mother says she is too feverish 
lo leav« her room to-day ; but I am smre that it will 
make her ten times worse to be prevented from seeing 
you the last da^ you are with us." 

^^Does the little gipsy then care so much for mel — 
that% fair ; for I am her friend, and will prove it to her, 
by giving up my own fancies to hers : so trust me with 
ter^ iHe^Ute, yotmg gentleman; go oflf, if you please, 
and do your own business," 

Mr« Pahner knocked at Amelia's door, and fancying 
he heard an answer of admittance, went in. 

^O Mr. Palmer, my good Mr. Palmer, is it you V 

^ Yes ; but you seem not above half to know whether 
you are giad or sorry to see your good Mr. Palmer; for 
while you hold out your hand, you turn away your /ace 
from me. Dear, dear ! what a burning hand, and how 
the pulse goes and flutters ! What does Dr. Wheeler 
say to this ! I am a bit of a physician myself—- let me 
look at you. What's this! eyes as red as ferrets'-^ 
begging your eyes' pardon, young lady-r-What's this 
about ! Come," ssud he, drawing a chair and sitting 
down close beside her, ^ no mysteries — ^no mysteries-^ 
I hate mysteries ; besides, we have not time for them. 
Consider, I go to-morrow, and have all my shirts to pack 
vp : ay, smSe, lady, as your father used to do ; and open 
your whole heart to me, as he always did. Consider 
me as an old friend." 

"I do consider you as a sincere, excellent friend,** 
said Amelia; ''but — " Amelia knew that she could 
not exfrfain herself without disobe3ring, and perhaps be* 
traying, her mother. 

'' No dttte ," said Mr. Palmer^ talking hold of her hand. 
** Come, my little Amelia, before you have put that ring 
on and off your pretty finger fifty times more, tell me 
<rhom you would wish to put a ring on this finger fot 
fifol" 

"* Ah 1 that is the thing I cannot tell you !" said Amelia. 
** Were I alone concerned, I would tell you every thing 
but— ask me no more, I cannot tell you the whole trutl). * 

** Then there's something wrong somewhere or other. 
Whenever peo^^e tell me they cannot speak the truth, I 
always say, then there's something wrong. Give me 
leave, Amelia, to ask — ^" 
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" Dont question me,** said Amelia ; " talk to ny 
mother. I don't knOw how I ought to answer you." 

*^Not know haw! 'Fore George! this is strange ! A 
strange house, where one can't get at the sinq>lest tnpth 
without a world of difficulty-- mother and daughter ail 
alike ; not one of 'em hat the son can, for the soul of 
'em, gire a plain answer to a plain question. Nat, know 
Jww ! as if it was a science to tell the truth. Not know 
how! as if a person could not talk to me, honest. old 
Richard Palmer, without knowing how ! as if it was how 
to baffle a lawyer on a cross-examination-^Ao^ know how 
to answer one's own friend ! Ah, this is not the way 
your father and I used to go on, Miss Beaomom. Nay, 
nscy, don't cry now, or that will finish ovefsetfing the 
little temper I have left, for I cant bear to see a woman 
cry, especially a young ?YOman like yon ; it breaks my 
heart, old as it is, and fool that I am, that ooght to know 
your sex better by this time than to let a few teaxB 
drown m^ common sense. WeU, young lady, be tiiat as 
it may, smce you won't tell me your mind, I must tell 
you your mind, for I happen to know it — ^Yes, I do--* 
your mother bid me spare your delicacy, and 1 would, 
but that I have not time ; besides, I don't understand, 
nor see what good is got, but a great deal of mischief; 
by these cursed new-fashioned delicacies : wher^fore^ 
in plain English, I tell you, I don't like Sir John Hunter, 
and I do like Captain Waldingham ; and I did wish you 
married to Captain Walsingham — ^you need not start so, 
for I say did — I don't wish it now ; for since your heart 
is set upon Sir John Hunter, God forbid I should want 
to give Captain Walsingham a wife without a heart. So 
I have only to add, that notwithstanding my own fancy 
or judgment, I have done my best to persuade your 
mother to let you have the man, or the baronet, of your 
choice. 1 will go further : I'll make it a point with her, 
and bring you l^th together ; for tiiere's no other way, 
I see, of understanding you ; and get a promise of her 
consent ; and then I hope I shall leave you aD satisfied, 
and without any mysteries. And, in me mean time,'* 
added Mr. Palmer, taking out of Ins coat-pocket a 
morocco leather case, and throwing it down on the tad>ie 
before Amelia, ** everybody should be made hxppy their 
own way : there are some diamonds for Lady Hunter, 
and God bless you." 

'* Oh, sir, stay !" cried Amelia) rising eagerly ; *^ dear, 
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good Mr. Palmer; keep your diamonds, and leave me 
your esteem and love." ' 

*' That I can't, unless you speak openly to me. It is 
out of nature. Don^t kneel---d6n't. God bless you ! 
young lady, you have my pity ; for indeed," turning and 
looking at her, '^ you seem very miserable, and look very 
sincere.^^ 

*' If- my mother was here ! — ^I must see my mother," 
exclaimed Amelia. 

** Where's the difficulty ? Ill go for her this instant," 
said Mr. Palmer, who was not a man to let a romance 
trail on to six volumes for want of going six yards ; or 
for want of somebody's coming into a room at the ri^ht 
minute for explanation ; or from some of those trivial 
causes by which adepts contrive to delude us at the very 
moment of expectation. While Mr. Palmer was gping 
for Mrs. Beaumont, Amelia waited in terrible anxiety. 
The door was open ; and as she looked into the gallery 
which led to her room, she saw Mr. Palmer and her 
mother as they came along, talking together. Knowing 
every symptom of suppressed passion in her mother's 
countenance, she was quite terrified, by indications 
which passed unnoticed by Mr. Palmer. As her mother 
approached, Amelia hid her face in her hands for a mo- 
ment, but gaining courage from the consciousness of 
integrity, and from a determination to act openly, she 
looked' up ; and, rising with dignity, said, in a gentle but 
iirm voice, — "Mother, I hope you will not think that 
there is any impropriety in my speaking to our friend 
Bfr. Palmer, with the same openness with which I have 
always spoken to you 1" 

"My dear child," interrupted Mrs. Beaumont, em- 
bracing Anielia with a sudden change of manner and 
countenance, " my sweet child, I have tried you to the 
utmost ; forgive me ; all your trials now are over, and 
you must allow me the pleasure of telling our excdlent 
friend Mr. Palmer, what I know will delight him almost 
as much as it delights me-^that the choice of Amelia's 
heart, Mr. Palmer, is worthy of her, just what we all 
wished." 

" Captain Walsingham !" exclaimed Mr. Palmer, with 
joyful astonishment. 

" Sit down, my love," said Mrs. Beaumont, seating 
Amelia, who from the surprise at this sudden change in 
her mother, and from the confusion 6f feelings which 
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overwhtiimed her at this moment, was near funUfltg: 
"we are too much for her; I have been too > abrupt,'* 
continued Mrs. Beaumont : " open the window, will you, 
my good sir 1 and,^' whispering, " let us not say any 
more to her at present ; you see it won't do," 

" I am well, quite well again, now," said Amelia, ex* 
erting herself. "DonH leave, donH forsake me, Mr. 
Palmer ; pray don't go," holding out her hand to Mr. 
Palmer. 

" My dear Amelia," said Mrs. Beaumont, " don't talk, 
don't exert yourself > pray lie still on the sofa.'* 

"Her colour is come back; she looks like herself 
again," said Mr. Palmer, seating himself beside her, re- 
gardless of Mrs. Beaumont's prohibitory looks. -" Since 
my little Amelia wishes me to stay, I'U not go. So, my 
child— but I won't hurry you — I .only want one sign of 
the head to confirm the truth of what your mother has 
just told me, for nobody can tell what passes in a young 
lady's heart but herself. So then, it is not that sprig of 
quidity^ that selfish spendthrift, that Sir John Huntert 
who has your heart — ^hey 1" 

"No, no^ no," answered Amelia; "1 never did, I 
never could like such a man !" 

" Why, I thought notrrl thought it was impossible j 
but—" 

Mrs. Beaumont, alarmed beyond conception, suddenly 
put her hand before Mr. Palmer's mouth, to prevent him 
from finishing his sentence, and exposing the whole of 
her shameful duplicity to her daughter. 

" Ab^lutely I must, and do hereby interpose my ma* 
temal authority, and forbid all agitating explanations 
while Amelia is in her {present state. Dr. Wheeler says 
she is terribly feveric^ Come, Mr. Palmer, I must 
carry you ciff by force, and from me you shall have all 
the explanations and aU the satisfaction you can re- 
quire." 

" Well," said Mr. Palmer, " good-by for the present, 
my little Amelia, my darling little Amelia! I am so 
delighted to find that Captain Walsingham's the man^^ 
and so glad you have no mysteries : be well, be well 
soon, i am so pleased, so liappy, that I am as unruly 
as a child, and as easily managed. You see how I let 
myself be turned out of the room." 

" Not turned out, only carried out," said Mrs; Besit* 
mont who never, even in the most imminent perils, lost 
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Ifr. Palmer, she was in hopes that, in the joyful con 
fiision of his mind, he would be easily satisfied with any 
plausible explanation. Therefore she dexterously fixed 
nis attention on the future, and adverted as slightly as 
possible to the past. 

*' Now, my ^od sir, congratulate me,'' said she, " on 
the prospect I have of happiness in such a son-in-law 
as Captam Walsingham, if it be indeed true that Captain 
Walsingham is resdly attached to Amelia. But, on the 
other hand, what shall we do if there is any truth in the 
story of the Spanish lady I Oh, there's the difficulty ! 
Between hope and fear' I am in such a distracted state at 
this moment, I hardly know what I say. What shall 
we do about the> Spanish lady t" 

" Do, my dear madam ! we can do nothing at all in 
that case : but I wiU hope the best, and you'll see that 
he will prove a constant man at last. In the mean 
lime, how was all that about Sir John Hunter, and what 
aie you to do with him ?" 

^ Leave that to me ; I will settle all that," cried Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

** But I hope the poor man, though I dont like him, 
has not been jilted!" 

** No, by no means ; Amelia's incapable of that. You 
know she told you just now that she never liked him." 

'* Ay ; but I think, madam, you told me that she <^u/," 
said Mr. Palmer, sticking to his point with a decided 
plainness which quite disconcerted Mrs. Beaumont. 

." It was all a mistake," said she, " quite a mistake ; 
and I am sure you rejoice with me that it was so : and 
as to the rest — ^past blunders, like past misfortunes, are 
good for nothing but to be forgotten." 

Observing that Mr. Palmer looked dissatisfied, Mrs. 
Beaumont continued apologizing. '^ I confess you have 
\o all appearance some cause tto be angry with me," 
said she : "but now only hear me. Taking the blame 
upon myself, let me candidly tell you the whole truths 
and all my reasons, foolish perhaps as they were. Cap- 
tain Walsingham behaved so honourably, and had such 
, command over his feelings, that I, who am really the 
most credulous creature in the world, was so completely 
deceived, that I fancied he never had a thought of Amelia, 
and that he never would think of her ; and I own this 
roused both my pride and my prudence for my daughter c 
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and I ceitaiidy thought it my duty, as her mothei, to do 
every thing in my power to discourage in he> young and 
innocent heart a hopeless passion. It was but within 
these few hours that I have been undeceived by you as 
to his sentiments. That of course made an immediate 
change, as ^ou have seen, in my measures ; for such is 
my high opinion of the young man, and indeed my de- 
sire to be connected with the Walsinghams is so great, 
that even while I am in total ignorance of what the k 
amount or value may be of this prize that he has taken, 
and even while I am in doubt concerning this Spanish 
inpognita, I have not hesitated to declare, perhaps im- 
prudently, to Amelia, as you have just heard, my full 
approbation of the choice of her heart." 

" Hum ! — ^well— hey — ^How*s this t" said Mr. Palmer 
to himself, as he tried to believe and to be satisfied with 
this apology. ^ Madam," said he aloud to Mrs. Beaa» 
oiont, '* I comprehend that it might not be prudent to 
encourage Amelia*8 partiality for Captain Walsingham 
till you was sure of the young man^s sentiments ; but, 
excuse me, I am a very slow, unpractised man in these 
matters, I don't yet understand why you told me that 
she was in love with Sir John Hunter 1" 

Mrs. Beaumont, being somewhat in the habits of self-can^ 
tradictiotiy was seldom unprovided with a concordance 
of excuses ; but at this unlucky moment she was found 
unprepared. Hesitating she stood, all subtle as she was, 
deprived of ready wit, and actually abashed in the pres- 
'ence of a plain good man. 

'^ I candidly confess, my dear sir," said she, apolo- 
gizing to Mr. Palmer as he walked up and down^ '* that 
my delicacy or pride,— call it what you will,-^my false 
pride for my daughter led me into an error. I could 
not bnng myself to acknowledge to any man, even to 
you — ^foryou know that it's contrary quite to the prin-^ 
ciples and pride of our sex — ^that she felt any partiality* 
for a man who had shown none for her. You must bie 
sensible it was, to say no more, an awkward, mortify- 
ing thing ; and I was so afraid even of your finding it 
out, that — ^forgive me — ^I did, I candidly acknowledge, 
fabricate the foolish story of Sir John Hunter. But, be* 
lieve me, I never seriously thought of her marrying him." 

" Tore George ' I don't understand one woi^ of it 
from beginning to end," said Mr. Palmer, speaking aloud 
tohimsw. 
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Regaidless of the profusion of words which Mrs. 
Beaumont continued pouring forth, he seated himself in 
an arm-chair, and deep in revery for some minutes, went 
on slowly striking his hands together, as he leaned with 
his arms on his knees. At length he rose, rang the 
bell, and said to the servant, " Sir, be so obliging as to 
let my man Crichton know that he need not hivry 
himself to pack up, my clothes, for I shall not go to* 
morrow.'' 

Struck with consternation at these words, Mrs. Beau* 
mont, nevertheless, commanded the proper expression 
of joy on the occasion. ** Delightful ! I mast go this 
instant," cried she, *' and be the first to tell this charm- 
ing news to Amelia and Edward." 

^'Tell them, then, madam, if you«please, that I bfave 
gained such a conquest over what Mr. Walsingham calls 
my hypochondriacism, that I am determined, at what- 
ever risk, to stay another year in Old England, and that 
1 hope to be present at both their weddings." 

Mrs. Beaumont's quick exit was at this moment neces- 
sary to conceal her dismay. Instead of going to Amelia, 
she hurried to her own room, locked the door, and sat 
down to compose her feelings and to collect her thoughts ; 
but scarcely had she been two minutes in her apartment, 
when a messenger came to summon her to the festive 
scene in the park. The tenants and villagers were all 
at dinner, and Mr. Beaumont sent to let her know that 
they were waiting to drink her health. She was obliged 
to go, and to appear all radiant with pleasure. The 
contrast between their honest mirth and her secret suf- 
ferings was great. She escaped as soon as she could 
from their senseless joy, and again shut herself up in her 
own room. 

This sudden and totally unexpected resolution of Mr. 
Palmer's so astonished her, that she could scarcely be- 
lieve she had heard or understood his words rightly. 
ArtAii persons may perhaps calculate with expertness 
and accuracy what ¥dll, in any given case, be the de- 
terminations of the selfish and the interested ; but they 
are liable to frequent mistakes in judging of the open- 
hearted and the generous : there is no sympathy to guide 
them, and all their habits tend to mislead them in form- 
ing opinions of the direct and sincere. It had never en- 
tered into Mrs. Beaumont's imagination that Mr. Palmer 
would, notwithstanding his belief that he hazarded hift 
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Ufe by 80 doing, defer a whole year retunUng to Ja- 
maica, merely to secure the happiness of her son and 
daughter. She plainly saw that he now suspected her 
dislULC to the Walsinghams, and her aversion to the 
double union with that family : she saw that the slight- 
est circumstance in her conduct which confirmed his 
suspicions would not only utterly ruin her in his opinion, 
but might induce him to alter that pmrt of his will which 
left her sole possessor of his fortune during her life. 
Bad as her affairs were at this ^moment, she knew that 
they might still be worse. She recollected the letter 
Qi perfect approbation which Sir John Hunter had in his 
power. She foresaw that he would produce this letter 
on the first rumour of her favouring another lover for 
Amelia. She had just declared to Mr. Palmer that she 
never seriously thought of Sir John Hunter for her 
daughter ; and, should this letter be brought to light, 
she must be irremediaHy convicted of the basest dupli- 
city, and there would be no escape from the shame of 
falsehood, or rather the disgrace of detection. In this 
grand difficulty, Mrs. Beaumont was too good a politician 
to waste time upon any inferior considerations, hk-* 
stead of alloMdng herself leisure to reflect that all her 
present difficulties arose from her bsbits of insincerity, 
she, with the true spirit of intrigue, attributed her dis- 
appointments to some deficiency of artifice. ** Oh !" 
said she to herself, " why did I write ? I should only 
have spoken to Sir John. How could I be so imprudent 
as to commit myself by writing ! But what can Be done 
to repair this error V 

One web destroyed, she, with indefatigable subtlety, 
began to weave another. With that promptitude of in- 
vention which practice alone can give, she devised a 
scheme, by which she hoped, liot only to prevent Sir 
John Hunter from producing the written proof of her du< 
plicity, but by whicn she could also secure the reversion- 
ary title, ana the^great Wigram estate. The nature of 
the scheme shall be unfolded in the next chapter; and 
it wiU doubtless procure for Mrs. Beaumont, from sdl 
proper judges, a just tribute of admiration. They will 
allow t>ur heroine to be possessed, not only of that ad- 
dress which is the peculiar glory of female politicians, 
but also of that mdsculine quafity which the greatest, 
wisest of mankind has pronounced to be the first, second, 
and third requisite for business— ^< Boldnesa-^-boldneaa ■ 
boldness.** 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** The erefttiire's at her dirty work egain.**— Ftors. 

Amohg the infinite petty points of cunning of whidi 
that great practical philosopher Bacon has in vain es« 
sayed to make out a list, he notes that, *' Because it 
worketb better when any thing seemeth to be gotten 
from you by question than if you offer it of yourself-— 
you may lay a bait for a question by showing another 
visage and. countenance than you are wont, to the end 
to give occasion to the party to ask what the matter is 
of the change." 

^* What is the matter, my dearest Mrs^ Beaumont 1 I 
never saw you look so sad before in all my life,'' said 
Miss Hunter, meeting Mrs. Beaumont, who had walked 
out into the park on purpose to be so. met, and in hopes 
of having the melancholy of her countenance thus ob- 
served. It was the more striking and the more unsea- 
sonable, from its contrast with the gay scene in the park. 
The sound of music was heard, and the dancing had 
begun, and all was rural festivity : '^ what is the matter, 
my dearest Mrs. Beaumont V repeated Miss Hunter; 
^ at such a time as this to see you look so melancholy !" 

'* Ah, my love ! such a sad change in affairs ! But,'' 
whispered Mrs. Beaumont, '* I cannot explain myself 
before your companion." 

Mr. Lightbody was walking with Miss Hunter : but he 
was so complaisant, that he was easily despatched on 
some convenient errand ; and then Mrs. Beaumont, with 
all her wonted delicacy of circumlocution, began to com- 
municate her distress to her young friend. 

'* You know, my beloved Albina," said she, " it has 
been my most ardent wish that your brother should be 
connected with my family by the nearest and dearest 
ties." 

'* Yes ; that is, married to Amelia," said Miss Hunter. 
" And has any thing happened to prevent it V 

** 0, my dear ! it is all over ! It cannot be — must not 
be thouffht of-— must not be spoken of any more ; Mr. 
PjBlmerluis been outrageous about it. Such a scene as 
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I have had ! and all to no purpose. Amelia has won 
hi;n over to her party. Only conceive what I felt — she 
declared, beyond redemption, her preference of Captain 
Walsingham." 

" Before the captain proposed for her ! How odd ! 
dear ! Suppose he should never propose for her, what 
a way she will be in after affronting my brother and all ! 
And only think ! she gives up the title, and the great 
Wigram estate, and every thing. Why, my brother 
says, uncle Wigram canH live three months; and Lord 
Puckeridge^s title, too, will come to my brother, you 
know; and Amelia might have been Lady Puckeridge. 
Only think ! did you ever know any thing so foolish V* 

'* Never!'' said Mrs. Beaumont; "but you know, my 
dear, so few girls have the sense you show in taking 
advice: they all will Judge for themselves. But I'm 
most hurt by Amelia's want of gratitude and delicacy 
towards fn«," continued Mrs. Beaumont: *' only conceive 
the difficulty and distress in which she has left ine about 
your poor brother. Such a shock as the disappointment 
will be to him ! And he may---thougfa Heaven knows 
how little I deserve it — ^he may suspect — for men, when 
they are vexed and angry^ will, you know, suspect even 
their best friends ; he might, I say, suspect me of not 
being warm in his cause." 

" Dear, no ! I have always told him how kind you 
were, and how much you wished the thing ; and of all 
people in the world, he cant blame you, dearest Mrs. 
Beaumont." 

At this instant Mrs. Beaumont saw a glimpse of some- 
body in a by-path of the shrubbery near them. " Hush ! 
Take care ! Who is that lurking there t Some listener ! 
Who can it be 1" 

Miss Hunter applied her glass to her eye, but could 
not make out who it was. 

"It is Lightbody, I declare," said Mrs. Beaumom 
*' Softly, — ^let us not pretend to see him, and watch what 
he will do. It is of the greatest consequence ta me to 
know whether he is a listener or not ; so much as he w 
about the house." 

An irresistible fit of gigp^ling, which seized Miss 
Hunter at the odd way in which Lightbody walked, pre- 
vented Mrs. Beaumont's trial of his curiosity. At the 
noise which the young lady made Mr. Lightbody tonied 
kishead, and immediately advaiKing, vnth his 
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tomed miicture of effrontery and servility, said that ** h^ 
had executed Mrs. Beaumont's commands, and that he 
had returned in hopes. of getting a moment to say a word . 
to her when she was at leisure, about something he had 
just learned from Mr. Palmer's man Crichton, which it 
was of consequence she should know without delay. ^' 

'* O, thank you, you best of creatures ; but I know all 
that already." 
" You know that Mr. Palmer does not go to-njorrow V* 
" Yes ; and am so rejoiced at it ! Do, my dear Light- 
body, go to Amelia and my son, from me, and tell them 
that charming news. And after that, pray have the com- 
passion to inquire if the post is not come in yet, and run 
over the papers to see if you can find any thing about 
Walsingham's prize." 

Mr. Lightbody obeyed, but not with liis usual alacrity. 
Mrs. Beailmont. mused for a moment, and then said, " I 
do believe he was listening. What could he be doing 
there?" 

" D«>ing! — 0, nothing," said Miss Hunter: " he's never 
doing any thing, you Imow ; and as to listening, he was 
so far off he could not hear a word we said : besides he 
is such a simple creature, and loves you so !" 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Beaumont ; "he either did 
not play me fair, or else he did a job I employed him in 
this morning so awkwardly that I never wish to employ 
him again. He is but a low kind of person, after all ; I'll 
get rid of him : those sort of people always grow tire- 
some and troublesome after a time, and one must shake 
them off. But I have not leisure to think of him now. 
Well, my dear, to go. on with what I was saying to you." 
Mrs. Beaumont went on talking of her friendship for 
Sir John Hunter, and of the difficulty of appeasing him ; 
but observing that Miss Hunter listened only with forced 
attention, she paused to consider what this could mean. 
Habitually suspicious, like all insincere people, Mrs. 
Beaumont now began to imagine that there was some 
plot carrying on against her by Sir John Hunter and 
Lightbody, and that Miss Hunter was made use of 
against her. Having a most contemptible opinion of 
her Albina's understanding, and knowing that her young 
friend had too little capacity to be able to deceive her, 
or to invent a plausible excuse impromptu, Mrs. Beau- 
mont turned quick, and exclaimed, "My dear, what 
ceuld Lightbody be saying to you when I came up— *^for , 
Vol. VII.-i-F 11 
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I remember he stopped short, and you both looked so 
guUty!" 

"Guilty! did II — ^Did he? — ^Dearest Mrs. Beaumont, 
don't look at me so with your piercing eyes ! ! I vow 
and protest I can't teU you ; I won't tell you." 

The young lady tittered, and twisted herself into va- 
rious affect^ attitudes; then kissing Mrs. Beaumont, 
and then turning her back with childish playfulness, she 
cried, " No, I won't tell you ; never, never, never J" 

" Come, come, my dear, don't trifle^ I have really 
business to do, and am in a hurry." 

" Well, don't look at me — ^never look at me agaiEfr^-* 
promise me that, and I'll tell you. Poor Lightbody^ — 0, 
you're looking at me ! — ^Poor Lightbody was^ talking to 
me of somebody y and he laid me a wager — but I can't teU 
you that— Ah, don't be angry with me, and I will tell 
. if you'll turn your head quite away ! — ^that I should be 
married to somebody before the end of this year. 0, now . 
don't look at me, dearest, dearest Mrs. Beaumont." 

"You dear little simpleton, and was that aU?" said 
Mrs. Beaumont, vexed to have wasted her time upon 
such folly: "come, be serious now, my dear; if you 
knew the anxiety I am in at this moment — " But 
wisely judging that it would be-in vain to hope for any 
portion of the love-sick damsel'^ attention, until she had. 
confirmed her hopes of being married to somebody before 
the end of the year, Mrs. Beaumont scrupled not to 
throw out assurances in which she had herself no far- 
ther faith. After what she had heard from her son this 
morning, she must have been convinced that there was 
no chance of marrying him to Miss Hunter ; she knew 
indeed positively, that he would soon declare his real 
attachment, but she could, she thought, during the in- 
terval retain her power over Miss Hunter, and secure 
her services, by concealing the truth. 

" Before I say one word more of my own affairs, let 
me, my dearest child, assure you, that in the midst of all 
' these disappointments and mortifications about Ameha, 
I am supported by the hope— by something more than 
the hope — ^that I shall see the daughter of my heart hap- 
pily settled soon : Lightbody does not want penetration, 
I see. But I am not at liberty to say more. So now, 
my dear, help me with all your cleverness to consider 
what I shall do in the difficulties I am in at this moment. 
Your brother has a letter of mine, approving, and ap 
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Ibitb, his addresses to my daughter; now if he, in the 
first rashness of his anger, should produce this to Pahner 
I'm undone— or to my son, worse and worse ! there 
would be a duel between them infallibly, for Beanmont 
is so warm on any point of honour — Oh, I dread to thinJc 
of it, my dear !" 

'* So do I, rm sure ; but, Lord, I'm the worst person 
to think in a hurry. But can't you write a letter ? for 
you always know what to say so well. And, after all, 
do you know, I don*t think he'll be half so angry or so 
disappointed as you fancy, for I never thoujpht he was so 
much in love with Amelia. *' 

'« Indeed !" 

" I Imow, if it was not a secJret, I could tell you — ^" 

" "What % no secrets between us, my darling child.*' 

'* Then I can tell you, that, just before he proposed 
for Amelia, he was consulting with me about proposing 
for Mrs. Dutton." 

" Mrs. Dutton, the widow ! Mrs. Dutton ! How yon 
astonish me !" said Mrs. Beaumont (though she knew 
this before). " Why, she is older than I am." 

" Older : yes, a great deal ; but then you know my 
brother is no chicken himself." 

" To be sure, compared with you, my dear, he is not 
young. There's a prodigious difference between you," 

" Above twenty years; /or, you know, he's by another 
marriage." 

" True ; but I cant believe he proposed for Mrs. Dut- 
ton." 

' " Not actually proposed, because I would not let him^ 
for I should have hated to have ha4 such an unfashion- 
able-looking woman for my sister-in-law. I never could 
have borne to go into public with her, you know : so I 
plagued my brother out of it ; and luckily he found out 
that her jointure is not half so great as it was said to be." 

" I could have told him that. Mrs. Dutton's jointure 
is nothing nearly so large as mine was, even before the 
addition to' it which my son so handsomely, and indeed 
unexpectedly, made to it this morning. And did I ^11 
you, my dear? Mr. Palmer, this day, has been so kind, 
as to leave me all his immense fortune tor my own.hfe. 
Bat don't mention it, lest it should get round, and maJ^e 
ill-will : the Walsinghams know nothing of it. But to 
return to your poor brother— if I could any way serve 
Umwith Mrs. Dutton?" 

F3 
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'* La! he'd never think of her more — and I'm sure I 
would not have him." 

**Yoa dear little saucy creature! indeed I cannot 
wonder that you don't like the thoughts of Mrs. Dutton 
fdr a chaperon in town." 

" 0, horrid ! horrid !" 

" And yet, would you condemn your poor brother to be 

an old bachelor, after this disappomtment with Amelia 1" 

-." La, ma'am, can't he many anybody but Mrs. Dutton 'i" 

*'• I wish I could think of any person would suit him . 
Can you V 

" 0, I know very well who I think would suit him, 
and one I like to go into public with of all things." 

"WhoV 

" And one who has promised to present me at court 
next winter." 

'* My dearest child ! is it possible that you mean met'* 

** I do ; and why not V 
• *< Why not ! My sweet love, do you consider my age 1" 

" But you look so young." 

'^To be sure Mrs. Dutton looks older, and is older; 
but I could not bring myself, especially after being a 
widow so long, to think of marrying a young man — ^to 
be sure, your brother is not what one should call a very 
young man." 

** Dear, no ; you don't look above three, or four, or five 
years older than he does ; and in public, and with dress, 
and rouge, and fashion, and sdl that, I think it would do 
vastly well, and nobody would think it odd at all. There's 
'Lady •♦*♦, is not she ten years older than Lord •*•• ? 
and everybody says that's nothing, and that she gives 
the most delightful parties. O, I declare, dearest Mrs. 
Beaumont; you must and shall marry my brother, and 
that's the only way to make him amends, and prevent 
mischief between the gentlemen ; the only way to settle 
every thing charmingly — and I shall so like it — and I'm 
so proud of its being my plan ! I vow, I'll go and writQ 
to my brother this minute, and — ^" 

" Stay, you dear mad creature ; only consider what 
you are about." 

" Consider ! I have considered, and I must and will 
have my own way," said the dear mad creature, strug- 
gling with Mrs. Beaumont, who detained her with an 
earnest hand. " My love," said she, " I positively can 
not let you use my name in such a strange way. If 
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your brother or the world should thmk I had any share 
in the transaction, it would be so Indelicate."*' 

" Indelicate ! Dear me, ma*am, but when nobody will 
Imow it, how can it be indelicate ? and I will not men- 
tion your name, and nobody will ever imagine that you 
knew any thing of my writing ; and I shall manage it all 
my own way ; and the plan is all my own : so let me go 
and write this minute." 

" Mercy upon me ! what shall I do with this dear head- 
strong creature!'* said Mrs. Beaumont, letting Miss 
Hunter go, as if exhausted by the struggle she hs^ made 
to detain her impetuous young friend. Away ran Miss 
Hunter, sometixiies looking back in defiance and laugh- 
ing, while Mrs. Beaumont shook her head at her when- 
ever she looked back, but found it impossible to overtake 
her, and vain to make further opposition. As Mrs. Bea^u- 
mcnt walked slowly homewards, she meditated her own 
epistle to Sir John Hunter, and arranged her future plan 
of operations. 

If, thought she, Miss Hunter's letter should not suc- 
ceed, it is only a suggestion of hers, of which I am not 
supposed to know any thing, and I am only just where 
I was before. If it does succeed, and if Sir John trans- 
fers his addressed to me, I avoid all danger of his anger 
on account of his disappointment with Amelia ; for it 
must then be his play to convince me that he is not 
at all disappointed, and then I shall have leisure to con- 
sider whether I shall marry Sir John or not. At all 
events, I can draw on his courtship as long as I please, 
till I have by degrees brought Mr. Palmer round to ap- 
prove the maitch. 

With these views Mrs. Beaumont wrote an incom- 
parable letter to Sir John Hunter, in which she envel- 
oped her meaning in so many words, and so much sen- 
timent, that it was scarcely possible to comprehend any 
thing, except, " that she should be glad to see Sir John 
Hunter the next day, to explain to him a circumstance 
that had given her, on his account, heartfelt uneasiness." 
Miss Hunter's letter was carefully revised by Mrs. Beau- 
mont, though she was to know nothing of it ; and such 
was the art with which it was retouched, that, afte' all 
proper corrections, nothing appeared but the most child- 
ish and imprudent simphcity. 

After having despatched these letters, Mrs. Beaumont 
feU nmeh anxiety about the effect which they might 
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produce; but she was doomed by her own habits of in*^ 
sincerity to have perpetually the irksome task of assum- 
ing an appearance contrary to her real feelings. Amelia 
was better, and Mr. Palmer^s determination to stay in 
Sngland had spread a degree of cheerfulness over the 
whdie family, which had not been felt for some time at 
Beaumont Park. In this general delight Mrs. Beaumont 
was compelled seemingly ta sympathize : she performed, 
her part so well, that even Dr. Wheeler and Captain 
, Lightbody, who had been behind the scenes, began to 
beUeve that the actress was in earnest. Amelia, alas ! 
knew her mother too well fco be the dupe even of her 
most consummate powers of acting. All that Mrs. Beau* 
mont said about her joy, and her hopes that Captain: 
Walsingham would soon appear and confirm her happy 
presentiments^ Amelia heard without daring to believe. 
She had such an opinion of her mother's address, siich 
a sublime superstitious dread that her mother would, by 
some inscrutable means, work out her own purposes, 
that she felt as if she could not escape from these secret 
machinations. Amelia still apprehended that Sir Ji>hn^ 
Hunter would not be irrevocably dismissed, and that by 
some turn of artifice she should find herself bound to 
hii9. The -next morning Sir John Hunter, however, 
finally relieved her from these apprehensions. After 
having been closeted for upwards of two hours with Mrs. 
Beaumont, he begged to speak to Miss Beaumont ; and 
he resigned all pretensions to the honour which he had 
so long and so ardently aspired to. It was his pride to- 
show that his spirits were not a£fected by this disappoint- 
ment : he scarcely indeed exhibited that decent appear- 
ance of mortification which is usually expected on such 
an occasion ; but with provoking haughtiness professed 
himself sincerely obliged to Miss Beaumont for having, 
however late in the business^ prevented him, by her can- 
dour, from the danger of crossing her inclinations. For 
this he could scarcely be sufiiciently thankful, when he 
considered how every day showed the consequences of* 
marrjring young ladies whose affections were previously 
engaged. He had only to add, that he hoped the world 
would see the thing in the same light in which he took 
it, and that Miss Beaumont might not find herself blamed 
for breaking off the matter, after it had been so publicly 
reported : that, for his part, he assured her he would, as 
ffur as he was concerned, do his utmost to silence un<<-> 
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pleasant obsetrations ; and that, as the most efiectnal 
means to do this, he conceived, would be to show that 
he continued on an amicable footing with the family, 
he should do himself the honour to avail himself of the 
permission — invitation, indeed — ^he had just, received 
from Mrs. Beaumont, to continue his visits as usual at 
Beaumont Park^ 

To this Amelia could make no objection after the 
express declaration which he had just made, that he 
renounced all pretensions to her favour. However 
keenly she felt the implied reproach of havinf^ encour* 
aged Sir John as her admirer, while her affections were 
|ireviously engaged, and of having shown candour htU 
m this affair, she could not vindicate herself without ac- 
<^]sing her mother; therefore she attempted neither 
excuse nor apology, submitted to let the unfeeling bar- 
onet enjoy her confusion, while she said, in general 
terms, she felt obliged by his assurance that she should 
not be the cause of any quarrel between two families who 
had hitherto lived in friendship. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** Him BO Mil ikoQKhts, no smticiide erald oiofv; 
TV> fold be lied, flrom beauty aod ftom love !" 

DftYBCX. 

All that passed in the two hours' conversation be- 
tween the discarded baronet and the mother of his late 
mistress did not transpire ; but Mrs. Beaumont said that 
aiie had taken infinite pains to reconcile Sir John to his 
fate, and his subsequent behaviour showed that she had 
Kcceeded. His attention towards her also plainly 
proved that he was not dissatisiied by the part she had 
acted, or rather by the part that he thought she had 
acted. Thus all things went on smoothly. Mrs. Beau- 
mont, in confidence, told her friend Miss Hunter that 
Sir John had behaved with the greatest propriety and 
candour (candour ! that hackneyed word) ; that he had 
acknowledged that his principal inducement to propose 
for her daughter had been a desire to be connected with 
a family for which he had such peculiar regard. 

** ThiS| my love," continued Mrs. Beaumont, " was all. 
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you know, that your brother could, with propriety, say on 
such an occasion ; all indeed that I would permit him to 
say. As to the rest, on Amelia^s account, you know, I 
could not refuse his request to continue his visits in this 
family on the same footing of friendship as usual." 

Whether this was the truth and the whole truth, the 
mystery that involves all cabinet-councils, and more 
especially those of female politicians, prevents the 
cautious historian from presuming to decide. But, ar- 
guing from general causes, and from the established 
characters and ruling passions of the parties concerned, 
we may safely conjecture that the baronet did not at 
this time make any decisive proposal to the lady, but 
that he kept himself at liberty to advance or recede, 
as circumstances should render it expedient. His ruling 
passion was avarice ; and though he had been allured' 
by the hints which his sister had thrown out concerning 
Mrs. Beaumont's increased jointure, and vast expect- 
ancies from Mr. Palmer, yet he was not so rash as to 
act decisively upon such vague information: he had 
wisely determined to obtain accurate and positive evi- 
dence from Captain Lightbody, who seemed, in this casot 
to be the common vouchee ; but Lightbody happened to 
be gone out to shoot Jlappers*^ Consequently Sir John 
wisely intrenched himself in general professions of 
regard to Mrs. Beaumont, and reflections on the happi- 
ness of being connected with such a respectable family. 
Mrs. Beaumont, who understood the whole of the game, 
now saw that her play must be to take Captain Light- 
body again into her confidence. 

Ever careful not to commit herself, she employed 
Miss Hunter to communicate her own scheme to the cap- ^ 
tain, and to prepare him on the requisite points with 
proper answers to those inquiries which she foresaw the 
baronet would make. 

"You know, my love," said Mrs. Beaumont, "you 
can find a proper moment to say all you wish to Light- 
body.'' 

" 0, yes," said Miss Hunter, " I will if I possibly caa 
tiiis day ; but it is so difficult to find a good time — ^^ 

" At dinner, suppose 1" said Mrs. Beaumont. 

" At dinner ! surely, ma'am, that's an awkward time» 
is not it, for talking of secrets !" 

•Yoanf wttddQdok 
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"The best Ume in the world, my dear ; vou know we 
ire to have the Duttons, and the Lord knows whom 
besides, to-day. And when there's a large company, 
and everybody talking at once, and eating, and drimcing, 
and carving, it is the best time in the world ! You may 
say what you please ; your neighbours are all happily 
engaged, too busy to mind you. Get near fht Mr. But- 
ton, and behind the screen oC his prodigious elbow you 
will be comfortably recessed from curious impertinenta. 
My dear, the most perfect sotitude is not so convenient 
as one of these great dinners." 

While Mrs. Beaumont was demonstrating to Miss 
Hunter that the most convenient and secure time for a 
Ute-d'tite is at a large dinner, she happened to look out 
of the window, near which thev were standing, and she 
saw her son and daughter with Mr. Palmer walking in 
the park ; they sat down under a tree within view of 
the house. 

** Come away from the window, my dear,'^ said Mrs 
Beaumont ; ^ they will observe us, and perhaps think we ' 
are plotting something. I wonder what they are talking 
of! Look how earnestly AmeUa is stretching out her 
neck, and Mr. Palmer striking his cane upon the ground. 
Come back a little, 'my dear, come back; you can see 
as well here." 

** But I see a gentleman on horseback, galloping. O, 
ma'am, look! he has stopped! he has jumped off his 
horse ! Captain Walsingham it must be !" 

** Captain Walsingham it really is!" said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, pressing forward to look out of the window, yet 
standing so that she could not be seen from without. 

**Dear," said Miss Hunter, **but how delighted Mr. 
Beaumont seems ; and how Mr. Palmer shakes Captain 
Walsingham's hand, as if he had known him these hun* 
dred years ! What can make them so glad to see him ! 
I)o look at them, ma'am." 

** I see it all !" said Mrs. Beaumont, with an involun* 
tary sigh. 

**But, dear Mrs. Beaumont," pursued Miss Hunter, 
^ if he has actually come at last to propose for Amelia, 
dont you think he is doing it in a shabby sort of way ? 
When he has been in London too—and if he has taken 
TOch a treasure too, could not he have <come down here 
a little more in style, with some sort of an e<)uipage of 
hit own at least \ But now only look at him ; would 

F3 
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you, if you met him on the road, know him from aiqr 
common man V* 

Another sigh, deep and sincere, was all the answer 
Mrs. Beaumont made. 

'^ i am sure," continued Miss Hunter, as Mrs. Beau- 
mont drew her away from the window, ^* I am sure I 
think Amelia has not gained much by the change of 
admirers ; for what^s a captain of a ship T' 

" He ranks with a colonel in the army, to be sure,^* 
isaid Mrs. Beaumont ; " but Amelia might hare looked 
much higher. If sh/e does not know her own interest 
and dignity, that is not my fault." 

^ If she had such a fortune as I shall have," said Miss 
Hunter, '* she might afford to marry for lore, because 
you know she could make her husband afterward keep 
her proper equipages, and take her to town, and go into 
parliament, and get a title fbr her too !" 

" Very true, my darling," said Mrs. Beaumont, who 
was at this instant so absent, that she assented without 
haying heard one syllaUe that her darling said. 

" But for Amelia, who has no such great fortune of 
her own, it is quite another thing, you know, dearest 
Mrs. Beaumont. O, youUl see how shell repent when 
she sees you Lady Puckeridge, and herself plain Mrs. 
Walsingham. Ana when she sees the figure you'll make 
in town next winter, and the style my brother will live 
in — 0, then she'll see what a difference there is between 
Sir John Hunter and Captain Walsingham !" 

" Very true, indeed, my dear," said Mrs. Beaumont ; 
and this time she did not answer without having heard 
the assertion. The door opened. 

*' Captain Walsingham ! dare I believe my eyes % 
And do I see our friend Captain Walsai^ham agam at 
last t" 

** At lastl 0, Mrs. Beaumont, you don't know how 
hard I have worked to get here." 

" How kind ! But won't you sit down and tell me V 

" No ; I can neither sit, nor rest, nor speak, nor think 
upon any subject but one," said Captain Walsingham. 

" That's right," cried Mr. Palmer. 

*t Mrs. Beaumont— pardon my abruptness,'* continued 
Captain Walsingham, " but you see before ydu a man 
whose whole happiness is at stake. May I beg a few 
minutes' conversation with you 1" 

«<This instant V said Mrs. Beaumont, hesitating; but 
she saw that Mr. Palmer's eye was upon her, so with a 
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tmile she complied immediately ; and giving her hand 
graciously to Captain Waisingham, ^he accompanied 
nim into a little reading-room within the drawing-roonu 

** May I hope that we are friends !" said Captain WaN 
Bingham; " may I.h^ so, Mrs.. Beaumont — may IV* 

*< Good heavens ! Friends ! assuredly ; I hope so. I 
have always had and expressed the highest opinion of 
you. Captain Walsmgham.'' 

" I have had one, and, hitherto, but one opportunity 
of showing myself, in any degree, deserving oiyour es* 
teem, madam,^' said Captain Waisingham. '* When I 
was in this country some years ago, you must have 
seen how passionately I was in love with your dauffhter ; 
but I knew that my circumstances were then such that 
I could not hope to obtain Miss Beaumont's hand ; and 
you will do me the justice to allow that I behaved with 
prudence. Of the difficulty of the task I alone can 
judge." 

Mrs. Beaumont declared, that she admired Captain 
Walsingham's conduct inexpressibly, now that she un« 
derstood what his feelings and motives had been ; but 
really he had kept his own secret so honourably, that 
bhe nad not, till within these few days, Avhen it was let 
out by Mr. Waisingham to Mr. Palmer, had the most 
distant idea of his being attached to her daughter. 

Captain Waisingham was too polite even to look a 
doubt of the truth of a lady's assertion : he therefore 
believed, because it was impossible. 

Mrs. Beaumont, determining to make her story con« 
sistent, repeated nearly what she had said to Mr. Pal- 
mer, and went on to confess that she had often, with a 
mother's pride, perhaps, in her own secret thoughts won- 
dered at the indifference Captain Waisingham showed 
towards Amelia. 

Captain Waisingham was surprised that Mrs. Beau- 
mont's penetration should have been so strangely mis- 
taken ; especially as the symptoms of admiration and 
love must be so well known to a lady who had so many 
and such passionate admirers. 

Mrs. Beaumont smiled, and observed, that Captain 
Waisingham, though a seaman, had all the address of a 
courtier, and she acknowledged that she loved address. 

'* If by address Mrs. Beaumont means politeness, I 
admire it as much as she does ; but I disclaim and de- 
s|H8e all that paltry system of artifice which is some- 
tunes called fodress. No person of a great mind ever 
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condescends to use address in that sense of the word ; 
not because they cannot, but because ^hey will not.^ 

" Certainly-^-certainly," said Mrs. Beaumont ; '* there 
is nothing I love so much as frankness." 

** Then, frankly, Mrs. Beaumont, may I hope for your 
approbation in addressing Miss Beaumont V 

*' Frankly, then, you have my full approbation. ' This 
is the very thing 1 have long secretly wished, as Mr. 
Palmer can tell you. You have ever been the son-in- 
law of my choice, though not of my hopes." 

Delighted with this frank answer, this full approba* 
tion, thias assurance that he had always been the son-in- 
law of her choice, Qaptain 'Walsingham poured out his 
warm heart in joy and gratitude. All suspicions of 
Mrs. Beaftraont were forgotten ; for suspicion was un- 
natural to his mind : though he knew, though he had 
experience almost from childhood, of her character, yet 
at this instant he thought he had till now been alwavs 
prejudiced, always mistaken. Happy those who can be 
thus duped by the warmth of their own hearts I It is a 
happiness which they who smile in scorn at their ere 
djolity can never enjoy. 

Wakening a little to the use of his understanding. 
Captain Walsingham disconcerted Mrs, Beaumont, by 
suddenly saying, *^ Then there was not any truth in the 
report, which I have heard with horror, that yon were 
going to marry Miss BeaunM>nt to 8ir .Tohn Hunter 1" 

'* Then there was not any truth in the report 1 heard 
with horror, that you were going to marry yourself to 
a Spanish nun V said Mrs. Beaumont, who had learned 
front a veteran in public warfare, that the best way to 
parry an attack is, not to defend, but to make an assault. 
'*My dear Captain Walsingham," added she, with an 
arch smile, " I really thought you were a man of too 
much sense, and above, all too much coumge, to be ter- 
ror-struck by every idle report. You should leave such 
horrors to us weak women — ^to the visionary mind. 
Now, I could not blame poor Amelia, if she were to 
ask, * Then was there no truth in the report of the Span- 
ish incognita V — No, no," pursued Mrs. Beaumont, play- 
' fully refusing to hear Captain Walsingham ; " not to 
me, not to me, must your defence be made. Ajq^ear be- 
ftire yopr ju4ge, appear before Amelia ; I can only recom- ' 
miend you to mercy." 

What a cl^rming woman this Mrs. Beaumont would 
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be, if one could feel quite sure of her sincerity, thought 
Captain Walsingbam, as he followed the lady, who 
with apparently i>la3rful, but really polite grace, thus 
eluded all further inquiry into her secret manceuvres. 

'* Here, my dearest Amelia," cried ^he, *' is a culprit, 
whom I, am bringing to your august tribunal for mercy.'* 
*' For justice," said Captain Walsingham. 
" Justice ! Q, the pride of the man's heart, and the 
folly ! Who erer talks of justice to a woman 1 My 
dear captain, talk of mercy, or cruelty, if you Mrill ; we 
ladies delight in being called cruel, you know, and some- 
times are even pleased to be merciful— but to be just ! 
is the last thing we think of: so now for your trial; 
public or private. Captain Walsingham I" 
*' Public ! as I am innocent." 
'^ Oyes ! Oyes ! all manner of men," cried Mr. Beau- 
mont. 

''The Spanish cause coming on!" cried Mr. Palmer: 
" let me hear it ; and let me have a good seat that I may 
hear — a seat near the judge." 

'' O, you shall be judge, Mr. Palmer," said Amelia; 
** and here is the best seat for our good judge." 

'' And you will remember," said Mr. Beaumont, " that 
It is the duty of a good judge to lean towards the 
prisoner." 

** To lean ! No, to sit bolt upright, as I will if I can,"^ 
said old Mr. Palmer, entering into the pleasantry of the 
young people as readily as if he had been the youngest 
man in the company. As he looked round, his ^>od 
countenance beamed with benevolent pleasure. 

" Now, sir ca]{tain, be pleased to inform the court 
what you have done, or mean to do, with a certain 
Spanish nun, whom, as it is confidently asserted in a 
letter from one of your own men, you carried off from 
her nunnery, and did bring, or cause to be brought, with 
you to England." 

*' My lo^ 'judge, will you do me the favour, or the 
justice, to Older that the letter alluded to may be read 
in court 1" 
This vras ordered, and done accordingly. 
** My lord judge," said Captain Walsingham, '' I have 
nothing to object to the truth of the main points of this 
story ; and considering that it was told by a very yoiu^ 
man, and a traveller, it contains but a reasonable share ^ 
of ' travellers* toanders,^ Considering the opportunity 

13 
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and temptation for embellishitients afforded by snich a 
romantic tale, less has been added to it by the narrator 
thaii the usual process of strange reports might have 
prepared me to expect. It is most true, as it has been 
stated, that I di^, by her own desire, carry away from 
a nunnery, at ••••*, this lady, who was neither a nun 
nor a Spanish lady, nor, as I am compelled by my re- 
gard to truth to add, young, npr yet handsome. My 
lord judge, far be it from me to impeach the veracity of 
the letter-writer. It is admitted by the highest and the 
lowest authorities, that beauty is a matter of taste, and 
that for taste there is no Standard ; it is also notorious, 
that to a sailor every woman is fair and young, wh(X is 
not as old as Hecuba, or as ugly as Caifacaratadaddera. 
I can therefore speak only to my own opinion and 
judgment. And really, mylord, it grieves me much to 
'spoil the romance, to destroy the effect of a tale, which 
n)ight in future serve for the foundation of sonie novel, 
over which belles and beaux, yet unborn, might "weep 
and wonder : it grieves me much, I sa>r, to be compelled 
by the severity of this cross-examination to declare the 
simple truth, that there was no love in the case ; that, 
to the very best of my belief and judgment, the lady 
was not in love with anybody, much less with me." 

" As you have admitted, sir," said the judge, " as you 
, have voluntarily stated, that to a sailor every woman is 
fair and young, who is not as old as Hecuba, or as ugly 
as that other woman with the unspeakable name, you 
will be pleased to inform the court how it happened, or 
how it was possible, that in the course of a long voyage, 
you could avoid falling in love with the damsel whom 
you had thus rescued and carried off. Experience shows 
us, sir, that at land, and, I presume, at sea> proximity is 
one of the most common causes of love. Now, I un- 
derstand, she was the only woman you saw for some 
months ; and she had, I think you allow, possession of 
your cabin, to and from which you had of course con- 
stant egress and regress. Sir, human nature is human 
nature ; here is temptation, and opportunity, and circum- 
stantial evidence enough, in our days, to hang a man. 
What have you to offer in your defence, young man V 

" The plain fact, my lord, is, that instead of three 
months, I was but three days in the dangerous state of 
proximity with the Spanish lady. But hadit been three' 
months, or three years, there is my defence, my lord,** 
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nid Captain Watsingham, bowin? to Amelia. '* At the 
first ^ush, you allow it, I see, tobe powerful ; but how 
powerful, you cannot feel as I do, without having looked, 
as I have done, into the mind/' 

^ I have looked into the mind as well as you, sir. 
You have a great deal of assurance, to tell me I cannot 
feel and judge as well as you can. But, nevertheless I 
shall do you justice. I think your defence is. sufficient. « 
I believe we must acquit him. But, pray — ^the plain 
matter of fact, which I wanted to hear, I have not yet got 
at. What have you done with this lady 1 and where 
is she 1" 

^ 8he was carried safely to her friends — ^to her friend, 
for she has but one friend, that I could find out, an old' 
aunt, vdio lives in an obscure lodging) in a narrow street, 
in London." 

*' And, upon honour, this is all you know about her?'* 
said Mrs. Beaumont. 

" All — except that she is in hopes of recovering some 
property, of which she says she has been unjustly de- 
frauded by some of her relations. After I had paid my 
respects at the Admiralty, I made it my business to see 
the lady, and to offer my services ; but into her law- 
suits, I thank God, it was not my business to inquire. I 
recommended to her a good honest lawyer, and came 
here as fast as horses could carry me." 

" Btft was not there some giving of diamonds, and 
exchanging of rings, one day, upon deck V said Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

" None," said Captain Walsingham ; " that was a mere 
fable of poor Birch's imagination. I recollect the lady 
showed me a Spanish motto upon her ring ; that is alll 
can remember about rings. — She had no diamonds, and 
very few clothes. Now," cried Captain W^singham, 
snowing a little impatient of the length of his trial, for 
he had not yet been able to speak for more than an in- 
stant to Amelia, " now, 1 hope, my trial is ended ; else 
its length will be, as in some other cases, the worst of 
punishments." 

^'Acquitted! Acquitted! honourably acquitted !" said 
Mr. Pahner. 

" Acquitted, acquitted, honourably acquitted by gen* 
era! acclamation,'' cried Mr. Beaumont. 

'^ Acquitted by a. smile from Amelia, worth all our 
acclamations," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
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** Captain Walsingham," said Miss Hunter, ''did the 
lady come to England and go to London in a Spanish 
dress and long waist t" 

She spoke, but Captain Walsingham did not hear her 
important question. She turned to repeat it, but the 
captain was gone, and Amelia with him. 

'* Bless me ! hpw quick ! how odd !** said Miss Hunter, 
with a pouting ],ook, which seemed to add — nobody car- 
ries me off! 
, Mr. Beaumont looked duller than was becoming. 

Mrs. Beaumont applied herself to adjust the pretty 
curls of Miss Hunter^s hair ; and Mr. Palmer, in one of 
his absent fits, hummed aloud, as he walked up and 
down the room, 

•««AndU'«01i! what wiU become of met 
Oh! whttehallldo? 
Nobody cooiinc to marry me, 
Nobody oomuif to woo.* » 



CHAPTER XV. 

** True loTe'a the gift which God baa glT*n 

To man alone, Maeath the heaT*n ; 

It ia the aeerot aympathy, 

The allver link, the aillcen tie, 
. Which heart to heart, and mind to jnind, 

In body and In Boolean bind." 

Happy love, though the most delightful in reality, is 
the most uninteresting in description ; and lovers are 
proveibially bad company, except for one another: 
therefore we shall not intrude on Captain Walsingham 
and Amelia, nor shall we give a journal of the days of 
courtship ; those days which, by Rousseau, and. many 
people, have been pronounced to be the happiest ; by 
others, the oifly happy days of existence ; and which, 
by some privileged or prudent few, have been found to 
be but the prelude to the increasiog pleasures of do- 
mestic union. 

Now that Mr. Beaumont saw his sister and his friend 
thus gratUied in their mutual esteem and affection. — 
now that he saw all obstacles to their union removed, he 
became uncontrollably impatient to declare his own at- 
tachment to Miss Walsingnam 
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'^My dear mother, I can bear it no longer. Believe 
M, you are mistaken in the whole romance you have 
imagined to yourself about Miss Hunter. She is no 
more in love with me than I am with her. Since you . 
fixed my attention upon her, I have studied the young * 
lady. JShe is not capable of love : I don't mean that she 
is not capable of wishing to be married, but that is quite 
a different affair, which need not give me any peculiar 
disturliance. My dear mother, find another husband for 
her, and my life for it, her heart will not break ; espe- 
cially if you give her bales of wedding finery enough to 
think and talk about for a calendar year." 

^ You abominably malicious monster of cruelty, I 
will not smile, nor will I allow you to indulge your 
humour in this manner at the expense of your poor 
victim." 

" Victim ! Never saw a girl look less like a victim, ex- 
cejpt, indeed, as to her ornaments. I believe it is the 
etiquette for victims to appear dressed out with garlands, 
and ribands, and flowers." 

" Positively, Edward, I wont allow you to go on in 
this style ; do you know you seriously huvt and offend 
mel do you consider that Miss Hunter^s mother was my 
iQost intimate friend, and this match I have anxiously 
wished, in consequence of an agreement made between 
us at your birth and Albina's 1" 

",0, ma'am, those agreements never turned out well, 
from the time of the Arabian tales to the present mo- 
ment. And you must pardon me if, after having, tried 
^ that reason and patience would do, in vain, I now 
come to impatience, and a little innocent ridicule. Ex- 
cept by laughing, I have no other way left of convincing 
you that I never can or will marry this young lady." 

" But so pretty a creature !- Surely you £we thought 
her pretty.". 

^* Extremely pretty. And I acknowledjp^e that there 
have been moments when the infiuence of her — ^beauty 
I can't call it — ^prettiness, joined to the power of my 
mother's irresistible address, have almost lapped me in 
dysium — a fool's paradise. But, thank Heaven and Miss 
Walsingham ! lunlapped myself; and though the sweet 
airB took my fancy they never imprisoned my soul." 

'* Vastly poetical ! quite in the blue-stocking style." 

^ Blue-stocking ! Dear mother, that expression is not 
^gant enough for you. That commonplace taunt is 
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mnrorthy of my mother," said Mr. Beamaont^ warmly, 
for he was thrown off his guard by the reflection implied 
on Miss Walsingham. " Ignorant silly women may be 
allowed to sneer at information and talents in their own 
sex, and, if they have read them, may talk of ' Let Pre^, 
cieuses Ridicidet^^ and ^ Les Femmes SavanteSy'' and may 
borrow from Moliere all the wit they want to support the 
cause of folly. But from women who are themselves 
dtstinguidbted for talents, such apostacy — ^But { am speak- 
ing to my mother — ^I forbear." 

^ Great forbearance to your mother you have shown, 
in truth," cried Mrs. Beaumont, reddemng with genuine 
anger : ** Marry as you please ! I have done. Fool that 
I luive been, to devote my life to plans for the happiness 
and aggrandizement of my children ! It is now time I 
should think of myself. You shall not see me the de- 
feated, deserted, duped, despised mother^-the old dow- 
ager ;ierrRt^ted in the house of which she was once the 
mistress ! No, no, Mr. Beaumont," cried she, rising in- 
dignantly, "this shall never, never be." 

Touched and astonished by a burst of passion such as 
he scarcely had ever before seen from his mother, Mr. 
Beaumont stopped her as she rose ; and takii^ her hand 
in the most 'affectionate manner, " Forgive me, my dear 
mother, the )iasty words I said just now. I was veiy 
much in the wrong. I beg your pardon. Forgive jrour 
son." 

Mrs. Beaumont struggled to withdraw the hand which 
her son forcibly detained. 

"Be always," continued he, "be always mistress of 
this house, of me and mine. The chosen wife of my 
heart will never torment you, or degrade herself with 
paltry struggles for power. Your days shall be happy; 
and honoured: believe me, I speak from my heart." 

Mrs. Beaumont looked as if her anger had subsided ; 

Set, as if struggling with unususd feetings, she sat silent, 
[r. Beaumont continued, " Your son—- who is no sen- 
timentalist, no speech-maker — ^your son, who has hith- 
erto perhaps been too rough, too harsh— -now implores 
3rou, by these sincere caresses, by all that is tender and 
true in nature, to belieye in the filial affection of your 
children. Give us, simply give us yoiur confidence ; and 
our confidence, free and unconstrained, shall be given in 
fetum. Then "we shall be happy indeed." 
Touched, vanquished, Mrs. Beaumont leaned her head 
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an her son, and said, " Then we shall be happy indeed !** 
The exclamation was sincere: at this moment she 
thought as she spoke. All her schemes were forgotten : 
the reTorsionary title, the Wigram estate,— all, all for* 
gotten : miraculous eloquence and power of truth ! 

" What happiness !" said Mrs. Beaumont : ** I ask no 
other. You are right, my dear son ; marry Miss Wal- 
singham, and we hare enough, and more than enough, 
for happiness. You are right ; and henceforward we 
shall have but one mind among us." 

With true gratitude and joy her son embraced her , 
and this was the most delightful, perhaps the only really 
delightful moment she had felt for years. She was sin- 
cere, and at ease. But this touch of nature, strong as 
it was, operated only for a moment : habit resamed her 
influence ; art regained her pupil and her slave't Cap- 
tain Lightbody and Miss Hunter came into the room ; 
and with them came low thoughts of plots, and notes, 
and baronets, and equipages, and a reversionary title, and 
the Wigram estate. What different ideas of happiness ! 
Her son, in the mean time, had started up, mounted his 
horse, and had galloped off to realize some of his ideas 
of felicity, by the immediate offer of his hand to the lady 
who possessed his whole heart. Cool as policy, just 
recovered from the danger of imprudent sensibiUtv, 
could make her, Mrs. Beaumont was now all herself 
again. 

''Have you found much amusement shooting this 
morning, Lightbody ?" said she, carelessl^r. 

*^No, ma^am ; (lone nothing— just nothing at all— for 
I met Sir John in the grounds, and could not leave him. 
Poor Sir John, ma'am ; I tell him we must get him a « 
crook ; he is quite turned despairing shepherd. Never 
saw a man so changed. Upon my soul, he is — seriously 
now, Mrs. Beaumont, you need not laugh — I always told 
Sir John that his time for falling in love would come; 
and come it has, at last, with a vengeance." 

''O nonsense! nonsense, Lightbody! This to me! 
and of Sir John Hunter !" 

Though Mrs. Beaumont called it, and thought it non- 
sense, yet it flattered her; and though she appeared half 
offended by flattery so sross as to seem almost an in- 
sult upon her understanding, yet her vanity was secrjBtly 
gratified, even by feeling that she had dependants who 
were thus ohligeid to flatter; and though she deapise d 
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Captain Lightbody lor the meanness, yet he made his 
court to her successfully, by persisting in all the audacity 
of adulation. She knew Su* John Hunter too well to 
believe that he was liable to fall in love with any thinr 
but a fair estate or a fine fortune ; yet she was gratified 
bv feeling that she possessed so great a share of those 
charms which age .cannot wither ; of that substantia] 
power, to which men do not merely feign in poetical 
sport to submit, or to which they are slaves only for a 
honeymoon, but to which they do homage to the latest 
hour of life, with unabating, with increasing devotion. 
Besides this sen^e of pleasure arising from calculation, it 
may be presumed that, like all other female politicians, 
our heroine had something of the woman lurking at her 
heart; something of that feminine vanity which in* 
clines to believe in the potency of personal charms, even 
when they are in the wane. Captain Lightbody 's assev- 
erations, and the notes Sir John Hunter wrote to his sis* 
ter, were at last listened to by Mrs. Beaumont with pa- 
tience, and even with smiles ; and after it had been suf- 
ficiently reiterated, that really it was using Sir John 
Hunter ill not to give him some more decisive answer, 
when he was so unhappy, so impatient, she at lene:th 
exclaimed, " Well, Lightbody, tell your friend Sir John, 
then, since it must be so, I wUl consult my friends, and 
see what can be done for him.^' 

" When may I say ? for I dare not see Sir John again 
-^positively I dare not meet him — without having some 
hope to give, something decisive. He says the next time 
he comes here he must be allowed to make it known to 
the family that he is Mrs. Beaumont^s admirer. So, 
when may I say V 

** O, dearest Mrs. Beaumont," cried Miss Hunter, "say 
to-morrow." 

"To-morrow! impossible!" 

" But when ?" said Miss Hunter : " only look at my 
brother's note to me again ; you see he is afraid of being 
cast off at last as be was before about Amelia, if Mr. 
Palmer should object ; and he says this disappointment 
would be such a very different affair." 

" Indeed," said Captain Lightbody, " I, who am in Sir 
John's confidence, can vouch for that; fori have reason 
to believe, that — that the connexion was the charm, and 
that the daughter would not have been thought of. Stop, 
I was charged not to say this. But wAen, Mrs. Bewh. 
mont, to return to my pomt— " 
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* O name an early day,^' eried Mss Hunter, in a fond* 
Gi^tone ; ** name an early day for my brother^s coming; 
and then, 3^u know, it will be so nice to have the wed- 
ding days fix^ for both marriages* And, dearest Mrs. 
Beaumont, remember I am to be your bride Vmaid ; and 
well have a magnificent wedding, and I shall be brideV 
maid!'* 

'^The dear innocent little creature, how mad she is 
with spirits ! Well, you shall be my bride's-maid, if the 
thing takes place." 

" If! — if to the winds! — Captain Lightbody, tell my 
brother — No, I'll write myself, and tell him he may 
come." 

" How she distresses me ! But she is so affectionate, 
one does not know how to be angry with her. But, my 
dear, as to naming the day when he may publicly declare 
himself, I cannot : for you knOw I have to break the 
afiair to Mr. Palmer, ana to my son and daughter, and I 
must toke my own time, and find a happy moment for 
this ; so name a day I cannot ; but in general — and it's 
always safest to use general terms — ^you may say, - 
9oony 

This was Mrs. Beaumont's ultimatum. The note was 
written accordingly, and committed to the care of the 
confidential captain. 

This business of mysterious note-writing and secret 
negotiations* was peculiarly suited to our heroine's 
^nius and taste. Considering the negotiation to be now 
m effect brought within view of a happy termination, 
her ambassador, furnished with her ultimatum, having 
now actually set out on his ostensible mission of duck- 
shooting, our fair negotiatrix prepared to show the usual 
degree of gratitude towards those who had been the 
principal instruments of her success. The proper time, 
she thought, was now arrived when, having no further 
occasion for Miss Hunter's services, she might finally 
undeceive her young friend as to any hopes she might 

* JMt b9 tk€ Editor.— H It imieb to be regretted that tbe orfgliMl papen 
belMMing to thie eorrespondenoa, ioeloding all the note* and lettera wbtch 
Xn. Bnuiinont cither wrote hereeli; or those, still more important, which she 
eatUMd to be written by her oonfldentia) amanaensiM, which would dcwibtleea 
fNnn all togetlwr a body ^ donuttie difUomacfft equally curiouM and ic«0t<, 
an InwooveraMy loat to the world. After the most diligent search, the editor 
la eompelied to rest under tbe persuasion that they must all have been ool- 
laetad and eomuiitted to tbe flames by tha too great prudence of the principal 
party eoneeroed Had they been trusted to the ditcretiou otmfirund, Vi» 
paMJc would, dottbtleaa, long atace haTe been ftvoured with the wMla. 
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retain of a umon ivithMr. Beaumont ; and she felt that 
it was now indispensably necessary to disclose the 
truth, that her son had declared his attachment to Miss 
Walsingham. - 

Mrs. Beaumont opened the delicate case with a sigh, 
which claimed the notice of her young confidante. 

*' What a deep sigh !'* said Miss Hunter, who was per- 
fect, to use a musical term, in her lessons, pmr observer 
les seupirs : *' what a sigh ! I hope it was for my poor 
brother]" 

*'Ah, no, my love! for one nearer my heart, — for 
you." 

" For me !— dear me !" 

^* You see before you a mother, all of whose fondest 
wishes and plans are doomed to be frustrated by her 
children. Amelia would have her way : I was forced to 
yield. My son follows her example, insists upon marry- 
ing without fortune, or extraordinary beauty, or any of 
the advantages which I had fondly pointed out in the 
daughter-in-kiw of my heart. You turn away from me, 
my darling ! ' How shall I go on ; how shall I tell you 
all the terrible truth V 

'^ O, ma'am, pray go on ; pray tell me all." 

*' Miss Walsingham ; that's all, in one word. These 
Walsinghams have forced themselves into my family,-^ 
fairly outwitted me. I cannot tell you how much, now 
dee^ I am mortified !" 

"Thank Heaven! I am not mortified," cried Miss 
Hunter, throwing back her head with pettish disdain. 

Mrs. Beaumont, who had prepared herself for a faint- ' 
ing fit, or at least for a flood of tears, rejoiced to see this 
turn of the young lady's temper. 

"That's right, my own love. How I admire your 
spirit ! This pride becomes you, and is what I expected 
from your understanding. Set a just va^ue upon your- 
self, and show it." 

^* I should set but little value on myself, indeed, if I 
did not think myself equal to Miss Walsingham; but 
Mr. Beaumont knows best." 

" Not best, I fear," said Mrs. Beaumont ; " but, from 
a child, he was ever the most self-willed, uncontrol- 
lable being ; there was no moving, no persuading him. 
There was no power, no appeal, my love, I did not 
try." 

" Dear ma'am, I am excessively sorry you did." 
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** Why, my dear, I could not refrain from doing aU I 
could, not only for my son's sake but for yours, when I 
saw your affections, as I feared, so deeply engaged. 
But your present magnanimity gives me hopes that the 
shock will not be irrecoverable." 

'' Irrecoverable ! No, really, ma*am ! If Mr. Beau- 
mont expects to see me wear the willow for him all mv 
life, his vanity will be mistaken.'' 

** Certainly, my dear," replied Mrs. Beaumont ; " you 
would not be so weak as to wear the willow for any 
man. A jroung lady of your fortune should never wear 
the weepmg but the golden willow. Turn your pretty 
little face again towards me, and smile once more 
upon me." 

Miss Hunter had sat with her face turned from Mrs. 
Beaumont during the whole of this dialogue — " as if by 
hiding her face she could conceal the emotions of her 
mind from me," thought her penetrating observer. 

*' Spare me; spare me, dearest Mrs. Beaumont," cried 
Miss Hunter, hiding her face on the arm of the sofa, and 
seeming now disposed to pass from the heights of anger 
to the depths of despair. 

Mrs. Beaumont, less hard-hearted, than some politi- 
cians, who care not who dies or lives, provided they 
attain their own objects, now listened at least with 
seeming commiseration to her youn^ friend, who, with 
intermitting sighs, and in a voice which her position or 
her sobs rendered scarcely audible, talked of dying, and 
of never marrying any other man upon earth. 

Not much alarmed, however, by the dying words of 
young ladies, Mrs. Beaumont confined her attention to 
the absurdity of the resolution against marriage in gene- 
ral, and at this instant formed a plan of marrying Miss 
Hunter to one of her nephews instead of her son. She 
had one unmarried nephew, a young man of good figure 
and agreeable manners, but witn only a younger brother*8 
portion. To him she thought Miss hunter's large for- 
tune would be highly convenient ; hnd she had reason to 
believe that his taste in the choice of a wife would be 
eas&y governed by her advice or by his interest. Thus 
she could at least prevent her young friend's affections 
and fortune from going out of the family. In conse- 
quence of this glimpse of a new scheme, our indefati- 
gable politician applied herself to preoare the way fbr it 
with her wonted skill. She soothed the lovelorn and 
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pftttish damsel with eveiy expression that could gratify 
.pride and rouse high thou^its of revenge. She sag*- 
.gested that instead- of making rash yows of cehbacy, 
which would only show forlorn constancy, Miss Hunter 
should abide by her first spirited declaration, never to 
wear the willow for any man ; and that the best way to 
assert her own dignity would be to marry as soon as 

S>8sible. After having given this consolatory advice, Mrs. 
eaumont left the young lady's grief to wear itself out. 
** I know, my love," added she, " a friend of mine who 
would die for the happiness which my obstinate son does 
not, it seems, know how to value." 

" Who, ma'am ?" said Miss Hunter, raisin? her head : 
'* Tm sure I can't guess whom you can possibly mean,— 
who, ma'am ?" 

*' Ah ! my dear, excuse me," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
" that is a secret I cannot tell you yet. When you are 
' fit to hear yourself convinced,' maybe I may obtaia 
leave to tell you your admirer's name. I can assure you 
he is a Yeiy fashionable and a very agreeable man ; a 
great favourite'witli our sex, a particular friend of mine, 
and an officer." 

*' Lord bless me !" exclaimed Miss Hunter, starting 
quite up, " an officer ! I can't imagine whom you mean ! 
Dear Mrs. Beaumont, whom can you mean V* 

Mrs. Beaumont walked towards the door. 

" Only tell me one thing, dearest Mrs. Beaumoiit,*— . 
did I' ever see himi" 

Mrs. Beaumont, wisely declining to answer any more 
questions at present, quitted the room, and left Miss 
Hunter dying — ^with curiosity. 

The new delight of this /resh project, with the pros- 
pect of bringing to a happy termmation her negotiation 
with Sir Jolm Hunter, sustained Mrs. Beaumont's spirits 
in the midst of the disappointments she experienced 
respecting the marriages of her son and daughter ; and 
enabled her, with less effort of dissimulation, to take 
apparently a share in the general joy which now per- 
vaded her family. Her son expressed his felicity with 
unbounded rapture, when he found his proposal to Miss 
Walsingham graciously received by tne object of his 
affections, ana by all her famil]^ ; his gratitude to his 
mother for no longer opposing ms wishes gave a tender- 
ness to his manner which woidd have touched any heart 
but that of a politician Ameha, also, even in the midst 






9f her love for Captain Walsinisliam, was anxiously 
mtentttpon showing dutiful attention to her mother, mi 
upon making her some amends for the pain she had 
caused her of late. Whenever the brother and sister 
were together, in sdl their views of future hiq)pines8 
their mother was one of their principal objects; and 
these dispositions both Miss Walsinghfun and Captain 
Walsing^iam were earnest to confirm. No young people 
could mtve higher ideas than they had of the duty of 
children towards parents, and of the d^ight of family 
confidence and union. In former times, when Mr. 
Beaumont had been somewhat to blame in the rough* 
ness of his sincerity towards his> mother, and when he 
had been disposed to break from her artfiil restraints, 
Csqitain Walsingham, by his conversation and by his 
letters, had always used his jpower and influence to keep 
him within bounds ; and whenever he could do so wit^ 
truth, to raise Mrs. Beaumont in his opinion. She now 
appeared •in a more advantageous light to her famfly, 
and they were more disposed to believe in her sin^cerity 
than they had ever been since the credulous days of 
childhood. The days of love and childhood are perhaps, 
in good minds, almost equally credulous, or at least con* 
fidmg. Even Mr. Walsingham was won over by the 
pleasure he felt in the prospect of his daughter's happi* 
ness ; and good Mr. Palmer was ten times more atten- 
tive than ever to Madam Beaumont. In his attentiouy 
however, there was something more ceremonious than 
formerly ; it was evident, for he was too honest to con* 
ceal his feelings, that his opinion of her was changed, 
and that his attention was paid to her rather as the 
widow of his old friend than on her own i|ccount. 
Amelia, who particularly remarked this change, and wha 
feared that it must be severely painful to her mother^ 
tried by every honest art of kindness to reinstate her 
in his regard Amelia, however, succeeded only in rais« 
ing herself in his esteem. 

*'])o not disturb yourself, my dear young lady,** 
said he to her one day, " about your mother and me. 
Things are on Iheir right footing between us, and 
can never be on any oilier. She, you see, is quite 
satisfied.^ 

Mis. fieaumont, indeed had not AmeUa's quick sensi<* , 
bOity with regard to the real affections of her friends, ' 
though «he was awake tb.everyeactemalmarkoif atten* 
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tion. 9he was eohtent, as Mr. Palmet before otbeihs 
always treated her with marked deference, and gave her 
no reason to apprehend any alteration in his testament- 
ary dispositions. W^en settlements were talked of for 
the intended marriages, Mr. Palmer seemed to consider 
Mrs. Beaumont first in all their consultations, af^)ealed 
for her opinion, and had erer a most cautious eye upon 
her interests. This she observed with satis^tion, atid 
she was gratified by the demonstrations of increased 
regard from her son and daughter, because she thought 
it would facilitate 'her projects. She wished that her 
marriage with l^r John Hunter should appear well to 
the world ; and for this reason she desired that it should 
seem to be tiked by aH her family— seem, for as to their 
real opinions she was indifferent. 
' Things were in thi^ situation, when Mrs. Beaumont 
caused herself to he surprised* one morning by Mr. Palmer, 
with a letter in her hand, deep in revery. 
' "O, my dear Mr. Palmer, is it youl" eried she, 
9tarting very naturally; '^I was really so lost in 
fliought— " 

• Mr. Palmer hoped that he did not disturb her.— ^ 
" Disturi) me ? no, my good friend, you are the very 
{)erson I wished to consult." Her eye glanced again 
and again upon the letter she held in her hand, bat Mr. 
Palmer seemed provokingly destitute of curiosity ; he 
however took a chair, and his snuff-box, and with a 

Eolite but cold manner said he was much honoured by 
er consulting him, but that of course his judgment 
could be of little service to a lady of Mrs. Beaumont's 
understanding. * 

"Understanding! Ah," said she, "there are cases 
ivhere Understanding is of no use to women, but quite 
the contrary." ' 

Mr. Palmer did not contradict the assertion, nor did 
he assent to it, but waited, with a pnch of snuff arrested 
in its way, to have the cases specified. 

" In love affairs, for histance, we poor woroen*" said 
lllrs. Beaumont, looking down prettify; but Mr. Palmer 
affordinflf no assistance to her bashfid hesitation, she 
irsiA under the necessity of finishing her sentence, or of 
beginning another, upon a different construction. The 
latter was most convenient, and she took a new and 
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franker Ume: — ^ Here's a letter from poor Sir John 
Honter." 

Mr. Palmer still sat bending forward to listen with the 
most composed deference, but pressed not in the 
sHghtest degree upon her confidence by any question oil 
loML dk>wn towards the letter, or up towards the lady's 
face, but straight forward looked he, till, quite proroked. 
by his duiness, Mrs. Beaumont took the matter up again^ 
and, in a new tone, said, " To be candid with you, my, 
dear fdend, this is a subject on which I feel some awk- 
wardness and reluctance in speaking to you — for of all 
men breathing, I should in any imnortant action of my 
life wish for your approbation; and yet, on the present 
pccasion, I fear, ana so does Sir John, that you will ut-^ 
teriv disapprove of the match." 
. She paused again, to be asked— What match ! But, 
compelled by her auditor's invincible silence to make 
out ner own case, she proceeded : '^ You must know,' 
my good sir, tiiat Sir John Hunter is, it seems, uncon* 
querably bent upon a conne^on with this family ; for. 
being refused Iff the daughter, he has proposed for the 
mother!" -• 

*' Yes," said Mr. Palmer, bowing. 

" I thought you would have been more surprised," said 
Mrs. Beaumont : ^' I am glad the first sound of the thing 
does not, as I was afraid it would, startle or revolt you." 

" Staitle me it could not, madam," said Mr. Palmer, 
^ for I have been prepared for it some time past." 

^ Is it possible ! And who could have mentioned it to 
you— Captain Ughtbody ?" 

. ^ Captain lightbody !" cried Mr. Palmer, with a sud- 
den flash of indignation: " believe me, madam, I never, 
thought of speaking to Captain Lightbodv of your affiedrs^ 
I am not in tbe habit oi listening to such people." 

^* But stiU, he might have spoken." 

" No, madam, no ; he woula not have dared to bring 
me secret information." 

" Honourable 1 quite honourable ! But then, my deai; 
sir, how came you to know the thing ?" 

^ I saw it. You know, madam, those who stand by 
alwajs see more than the players." 
. . ^ And do you think my son and daughter, and Captain 
Walsingham know it too ?" 

"1 fancy not; for they have not been standers-by: 
Aey have been deeply engaged themselves.*^ , 

G2 
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" That^s wen---for I wished to luiTe tout 0|nnkHi and 
advice in the first place, before I hintea it even to them, 
or any one else living[. As I feared the maldi would not 
ttieet your approbation, I told Sir John so, and I gave 
him only a provisional consent." 

*^Like the provisional consent of that younff Iri^ 
, lady," said Mr. Palmer, laughing, " who went firo^gfa 
the marriage service with her lover, adding at the end 
of each response, ^ provided my father gives his con- 
sent.'* But, madam, though I am old enough certainly 
to be your father, yet even if I had the honour to be so 
in reality, as you are arrived at years of discretion, you 
know yon cannot need my consent." 

" But seriously, my excellent friend," ci;ied she, '* I 
never could be happy in marrying against your appro- 
bation. And let me, in my own vindication, explain to 
you the whole of the af&ir." 

Here Mr. Palmer, dreading one of her long explana* 
tions, which he knew he should never comprehend, b»* 
sought her not to invest him with the unbecoming char- 
acter of her Judge. He represented that no vindxratloii 
was necessary, and that none could "be of any use. She 
however persisted in going through a sentimental de^ 
fence of her conduct. She assured Mr. Palmer, that she 
had determined never to marry again ; that her inviolable 
respect for her dear Colonel l^aumont's memory had 
induced her to persist in this resolution for many years. 
That motives of delicacy and generosity were what first 
prevailed with her to listen to Sir John's suit ; and that 
now she consoled and supported herself by the proad 
reflection, that she was acting as her dear Colonel Beau- 
mont himself, could he know the circumstances and read 
her heart, would wish and enjoin her to act. 

Here a smile seemed to play upon Mr. Palmer's coun^ 
tenance ; but the smile had vamshed in an instant, and 
was followed by a sudden gush of tears, which were as 
suddenly wiped away ; not, however, before they re- 
minded Mrs. Beaumont to spread her handkerchief be- 
fore her face. 

" Perhaps," resumed she, after a decent pause, "per- 
haps I am doing wrong with the best intentions. Some 
people think that widows should never, on any account* 
marry again, and perhaps Mr. Palmer is of this opinion !** 

* See Annual Register, 1761, iv u ent«rtainin| aeoooiit ofCbe trial of Mr 
ll*NaiifhtQD. 



1 ^No«i by no meiaiui," said Mr. Paimer; '^nor wai 
Colonel Beaumont. Often and often he said in his let« 
ten to me, that he wished his wifc^to marry again after 
lie was gone, and to be as happy aiter his death as she 
had been during his life. I only hope that your choice 
may fulfil — may justify — ^^ Mr. Pahner stopped again^ 
something in Shakspeare, about pre3ring on garbage, ran 
in his head ; and when Mrs. Beaumont went on to some 
fresh topics of vindication, and earnestly pressed for his 
mdinee^ he broke up the conference by exclaiming, 
^ *Fore Jupiter, madam, we had better say nothing more 
about the matter ; for, after all, what can the wit of man 
or woman make of it, but that ^rou choose to marry Sir 
John Hunter, and that nobody in the world has a right 
to object to it ? There is certainly no occasioni to use 
any management with me ; and your eloquence is only 
wasting itself, for I am not so presumptuous, or so un^ 
reasonable, as to set myself up for the judge of your ac-* 
tions. You do me honour by consulting me ; but as you 
already know my opinion of the gentleman, I must de- 
cline saying any thing further on the subject." . ; 

Mrs. Beaumont was left in a painful state of doubt aa 
to the main point, whether Mr. Palmer would or would 
not alter his will. However, as she was determined 
that the match should be accomplished, she took ad- 
vantage of the declaration Mr. Palmer made, that he had 
no rlnit to object to her following her own inclinations i; 
and uie told Sir John Hunter that Mr. Palmer was per^ 
fectlv satisfied; and that he had indeed relieved her 
mind from some foolish scruples, by having assured her 
that it was Colonel Beaumonf s particular wish, often 
expressed in his confidential letters, that, his widow 
should marry agvdn. So far, so ffood. Then the affair 
was to be broken to her son and daughter. She begged 
Mr. Palmer would undertake, for her sake, this delicate 
task; but he declined it with a frank simplicity. 

" Surely, madam," said he, " you can speak without 
difficulty to your own son and daughter; and I have 
through hfe observed, that empl03ring one person to 
speak to another is almost always hurtful. I should not 
[vesume, however, to regulate your conduct, madam, by 
my observations ; I shoidd only give this as a reason . 
for declining the ofiSice with which you proposed to 
honour me." 

The lady, compelled to sneak for hersdf to her soit 
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and daughter^ opened the affair to them with as miicti 
delicacy and address as she had used with Mr. Palmer. 
Their surprise was great ; for they had not the most 
remote idea of her intentions. The result of a tedious 
conversation of three hoars' length was perfectly satis- 
factory to her, though it would have been to the highest 
degree painful and mortifying to a woman of more feel* 
ingy or one less intent upon an establishment^ a rever- 
sionary title, and the Wigram estate. How low she 
%zak in the opinion of her children and her friends was 
comparatively matter of small consequence to Mrs. 
Beaumont, provided she could keep fair appearances 
with the world. While her son and daughter were so 
much ashamed of her intended marriage, that thev 
would not communicate their sentiments even to each 
other,-^they, with becoming duty, agreed that Mrs. 
Beatmiont was very good in speaking to them on the 
8id>ject ; as she had an uncontrollable right to marry as 
she thought proper. 

Mrs. Beaumont now wrote letters innumerable to her 
extensive circle of comiexions and acquaintance, an- 
nouncing her approaching nuptials, and inviting them to 
her wedding. It was settled by Mrs. Beaumont that 
the three marriages should take place on the same day. 
Tliis point she laboured with her usual address, and at 
Ii»t brought the parties concerne^l to give up their wishes 
for a private wedding, to gratify her love for show and 
parade. Nothing now remained but to draw the settle- 
ments. Mrs. Beaumont, who piqued herself upon her 
skill in business, and who thought the sum of wisdom 
was to excel in cunning, looked over her lawyer's 
draughts, and sugjp^ested many nice emendations, which 
obtained for her from an attorney the praise of being a 
vastly clever woman. Sir John was not, on liis side, 
deficient in attention to his own interests. Never was 
there a pair better matched in this respect ; never were 
two people going to be married more afraid that each 
shomd take the other in. Sir John, however, pressed for- 
ward the business with an. eagerness that surprised every, 
body. Mrs. Beaumont again and again examined the 
settlements, to t^ to account prudentially for her lover's 
impatience ; but she saw that all was right there on her 
part, and her self-love at last acquiesced in the belief tiiat 
Sir Jotm's was now the ardour of a real lover.' To the 
tedy's entire satisfaction, the liveries, the equipai^es, the 
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diamonds, the wedding-clothes, were all boo^t, and the 
wedding*day approached. Mnuv Beaumont's rich and 
fashionable connexions and acquaintance all promised to' 
grace her nuptials. Nothing was talked of but the prep- 
arations for BIrs. Beaumont and Sir John Hunter's mar- 
riage ; and so full of business and bustle, and mysteries, 
and MenitmemUUitiesy and raaities was she, that she 
almost forgot that anybody was to he married but her- 
self. The marriages of her son and daughter seemed 
so completely to merge in the importance and splendour 
of her own, that she merely recollected them as things 
that were to be done on the same day, as subordinate 
parts that were to be acted bv inferior performers, while 
she should en^ss the public interest and applause. 
In the mean tune Miss Hunter was engaged, to Mrs. 
Beaumont's satisfaction and her own, in superintending 
the wedding-dresses, and in preparuig the most cAegam 
dress ima^able for herself, as bride's-maid. Now and 
then ahe mterrupted these occupations with sighs add 
fits of pretty sentimental dejection ; but Mrs. Beaumont 
was well conyinced that a new lover would soon make 
her forget her disappointment. The nephew was written 
to, and invited to spend some time with his aunt, imme* 
diately after her marria^ ; for she determined that Miss 
Hunter should be her niece, since she could not be her 
daughter. This secondary intrigue went on delightfully 
in our heroine's imagination, without interfering with 
the main business of her own marriage. The day, ^e 
long-eipected day, that was to crown all her hopes, at 
length 
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Ths foliowinff para^ph,* extracted from the news- 
papers of the day, will doubtless be acceptable to a 
Urge class of our readers :— * 

*8q»p(tMd lobe flrom tbepenorUr Twi|f» tvlio Wif prwantvA witk • 
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« FASHIONABLE HYMENEALS. 

*' Yesterday, Sir John Hunter, of Hunter Hall, Qe« 
▼onshire, bart., led to the hymeneal altar the accqm-. 
plished Mrs. Beaumont, relict of the late Colonel Beau-> 
mont, of Beaun^ont Park. On the same day her son 
and daughter were also married — ^Mr. Beau^mont to Miss 
Walsin^am, daughter of £. Walsingham, Esq. of Wal- 
singham House ; and Miss Beaumont to Captain Wal« 
singham of the navy, a near relation of Edward Walsing- 
ham, Esq. of Walsingham House. 

^ These nuptials in the Beaumont family were graced 
by an overflowing concourse of beauty, nobility, and 
fashion, comprehending all the relations, connexions, 
intimate Ariends, and particular acquaintances of the 
intenftting and popular Mrs. Beaumont. The cavalcade 
reached from the principal front of the house to the 
fljbuth gate of the park, a distance of three-quarters of a 
^mile. Mrs. Beaumont and her daughter, two lovely 
brides, in a. superb landau, were attired in the most 
elegant, becoming, fashionable, and costly manner, their 
dress consisting of the finest lace, over wlnte satin.' 
Mrs. Beaumont's was point lace, and she was also dis- 
tin^ished by a long veil of the most ex<}uisite texture, 
which added«a tempered grace to beauty m its meridian. 
Jn the same landau appeared the charming brides'-maids, 
all in white, of course. . Among these, Miss Hunter at-' 
tracted particular attention, by the felicity of her cos- 
tume. Her drapery, which was of delicate ]ace, bein^ 
happily adapted to show to the greatest advantage the 
captivating contour of her elegant figure, and ornamented 
with white silk fringe and tassels, marked every airy 
motion of her sylph-like form. 

''The third bride on this auspicious da3r was Miss 
Walsingham, who, with her father and bridesmaids, 
foUowed in Mr. Walsingham's carriage. Miss Walsing- 
ham^ we are informed, was dressed with sim^de ele- 
gance, in the finest produce of the Indian loom : butf 
as she was in a covered carriage, we could not obtain a 
full view of her attire. Next to the brides' equipage 
followed the bridegrooms'. And chief of these Sir 
John Hunter sported a splendid barouche. ^ He was 
dressed in the height of the ton, and his horses deserved 
^turticular admiration. After Sir John's barouphe caom 
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the eqaipa^ belonging to Mr. Beaumont, highlv finished, 
bat plain : in this were the two -bridegrooms Mr. Beau- 
mont and Captain Walsin^ham, accompanied by Mr. 
Palmer (the p;Teat West Indian Pahner), who, we under* 
stand, is Ute intimate friend and relative of the Beaumont 
family. Then followed, as our correspondent counted, 
above a hundred carriages of distinction, with a prodi- 
gious cavalcade of gentry. The whole was closed by a 
long line of attendants and domestics. The moment 
the park gates were opened, groups of youn^ girls of the 
Beaunaont tenantry, habited in white, with knots of 
ribands, and emblematical devices suited to the occa- 
sion, and with baskets of flowers in their hands, began 
to strew vegetable incense before the brides, especially 
before Mrs. Beaumont^s landau. 

*Aad wklle tha priasu aocoM Um bride^ delay, 
and myrtlaa atill obatraet lier way.' 



"The crowd, which assembled as they proceeded 
olong the road to the church; and in the churchyard, 
was such that, however gratefully it evinced the popu- 
larity of the amiable parties, it became at last evidently 
distressing to the principal object of their homage — Mrs. 
Beaumont, who could not have stood the gaze of public 
admiration but for the friendly and becoming, yet tan- 
talizing, xefuge of her veil. Constables were obliged to 
interfere to clear the path to the church-door, and the 
amiable afanost fainting lady was from the arms of her 
anxious and alarmed brideVmaids lifted out of her lan-^ 
dan, and supported into the church and up the aisle with 
aU the ma»ed gaUantnr of true tenderness, by her happy 
hridegroom. Sir John Hunter. 

** iUlter the ceremony ^as over, Sir John and Lady 
Hunter, and the two other new-married couples, returned 
to Beaumont Park, with the cortlge of their friends, 
where the company partook of an elegant collation. 
The artless traces and fascinating affability of Lady 
Hunter won sdl hearts ; and the wit, festive spirits, and 
polHeness of Sir John attracted universal admiration 
— iiot to say envy, of all present. Immediately after 
the collation, the nappy couple set off for their seat at 
Hunter Hdl. 

"Mr. Beaumont and the new Mrs. Beaumont re- 
mained at Beaumont Park. Captain and Mrs. Walsing- 
bam repaired to Mr. Walsingham's. 

G3 
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*^ It is a singular circumstance, commuiilcated to us: 
by the indisputable authority of one of the bride's-maida, . 
tftat Miss Walsingham, as it was discovered after the- 
ceremony, was actually married with her gown the 
wrong side outwards. Whether this be an omen an* 
nouncing rood fortune to all the parties concerned, we 
cannot take upon us to determine ; but this much we, 
may safely assert, that never distinguished female in 
the annals of fashion was married under more favourable 
auspices than the amiable Lady Hunter. And it is uni- 
versally acknowledged, that no lady is better suited to 
be, as m the naturcu course of things she will; soon be, 
Countess of Puckeridge, and at the head of the great. 
Wigram estate.** / 

So ends our newspaper writer. 

Probably this paragraph was sent to the press before 
the fashionable hymeneals had actually taken place. 
This may in some measure account for the extraordinary 
omissions in the narrative. After the three marriages, 
had been solemnized, just when the ceremony was over," 
and Lady Hunter was preparing to receive the con- 
gratulations of the brilliant congregation, she observed 
that the clergyman, instead of snutting his book, kept 
it open before him, and looked round, as if expecting" 
another bride. Mra. Beaumont, we should say Lady. 
Hunter, courtesied to him, smiled, and made a sign that 
the ceremony was finished: but at this instant, to her. 
astonishment, she saw her brideVmaid Miss Hunter! 
quit her place, and beheld Captain Lightbody seize her 
hand, and lead her up towards the altar. Lady Hunter, 
broke through the crowd that was congratulating her, 
and reaching Miss Hunter, drew her back forcibly, and 
whispered, "Are you mad, Miss Hunter! Is this a 
place, a time for frolic 1 What are you about V 

" Going to be married, ma^am ! following your lady- 
8hip*8 good example,*' answered her bride*8-maid flip. 

Santly, at the same time springing forward from the 
etaining grasp, regardless even of the rent she made, 
in bar lace dress, she hurried, or was hurried on by 
Captain Lightbody. 

" Captain Lightbody !** cried Lady Hunter ; but, an- 
swering only with a triumphant bow, he passed on with 
his bride. 
^ HeaVens ! will nobody stop him !** cried Lady Hun-i 
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ler, overtaking them again a&i they reached the steps. 
She addressed herself to the clerg3rman. " Sir, tAie is 
a ward in chancery^ and under my protection; they 
have no lic^ise ; their banns have not been pid>liflbed ; 
you cannot, dare not, surely, marrv them V^ 

'^ Pardon me, Lady Hunter,^* said Captain lightbody ; 
" I have shown Mr. Twigg my Ucense." 

'' I have seen it — I thought it was with your ladyship's 
knowledge^'' replied Mr. Twigg. ** I — I cannot object 
^-it would be at my own peril. If there is any lawful 
impediment, your ladyship will make it at the proper 
response." 

A friend of Cq)tain Lightbody^s appeared in readiness 
to give the young lady away. 

''^The ceremony must go on, madam," said the cler- 
gyman. 

"At your peril, sir!" said Lady Hunter. "This young 
lady is a wud of chancery, and not of age !" 

'* I am of age— of age last month," cried the bride. 

" Not till next year." 

" Of age last month. I have the parish register," said 
Captain Lightbody. " (Jo on, sir, if you please." 

" Grood Heavens ! Miss Hunter, can you bear," said 
Lady Hunter, " to be the object of this indecent alterca- 
tion t Retire with me, and ^only let me speak to you, I 
conjure you !" 

. No— tne young lady stood her ground, resolute to be 
a bride. 

• " If there is any lawful impediment, your ladyship • 
wiU please to make it at the proper response," said the 
chaplain. " I am under a necessity of proceeding." 
- nAie ceremony went on. 

Lady Hunter, in high indignation, retired immediately 
to the vestry-room with her bridegroom. " At least," 
eri^ she, throwing herself upon a seat, ^* it shall never 
be said that I countenanced, by my presence, such a 
scandalous marriage ! Oh, Sir John Hunter, why did* 
you not interfere to save your own sister T" 

" Save her ! Egad, she did not choose to be saved. 
Who can save a woman tiiat does not choose it % What 
could I do ? Is not she your ladyship's pupil 1 — he ! he ! 
he ! But m tight ^e rascal directly, if that will give 
you any satisfaction." 

"And he shall have a lawsuit too for her fortune !" 
said- Lady Hunter; "for she is not of age. I have^a 
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memoraodnin in an old pocket»book. ! who weald 
have thought such a ffirl could have duped me bo !" 

Lady; Hunter's exclamations were interrupted by the 
entrance of her son and daughter, who came to offer 
what consolation they could. The brilliant congre^- 
tion poured in a few minutes afterward, with their min- 
gled congratulations and condolence, 6ager, above all 
things, to satisfy their curiosity. 

Captain Lightbody, with invincible assurance, came up 
just as Lady Hunter was getting into her carriage, and 
oesought permission to present his bride to her. But 
Lady Hunter, turning her back upon him without reply, 
said to her son, " If Captain Lightbody is goipgto Beau* 
mont Park, I am not going there." 

Mrs. Lightbody, who was now emancipated from 
all control, and from all sense of propriety, called out 
from her own carriage, in which she was seated, "That, 
thank Heaven ! she bad a house of her own to go to, 
and that nothing was farther from her thoughts than to 
interrupt the festivities of Lady Hunter's more mature 
nuptials." 

Delighted with having made this tart answer, Mrs 
Lightbody ordered her husband to order her coachman 
to drive off as fast as possible. The captain, by her 
particular desire, had taken a house for her at Brighton, 
the gayest place she could think of. We leave this 
amiwle bride rejoicing in the glory of having duped a- 
lady of Mrs. Beaumont's pene&ation ; and her bride- 
groom rejoicinjg still more in the parish register, by 
the help of which he hoped to obtain fuU enioyraent (k 
what he knew to be his bride's most valuwle posses- 
sion—her portion, and to defy Lady Huntei^s threatened 
lawsuit. 

In the mean time. Lady Hunter, in her point lace and 
beautiful veil, seated beside her baronet, in his new 
barouche, endeavoured to forget this interruption of her 
triumph. She considered, tnat tiiough Miss Hunter's 
fortune was lost to her family, yet the title of comtess 
and the Wigram estate were secure: this was sohd 
consolation ; and recovering her features from their un- 
precedented discomi>osure, she forced smiles and lodu 
suitable to the ocoasicm, as she bowed to congratulatiag 
passengers. 

Arrived at Beaumont Park, she prepared, without 
^[qpetite, to partake of the etofaat collalum, and to dB 
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to seat Mr. Palmer beside her, tjbat she might show the 
world on what good terms they were together. She 
was pleased to see, that though two younger brides sat 
near her, she engaged by far the largest share of public 
admiration. The]^ were so fully content and engrossed 
by their own feelings, that they did not pierceive that 
they were what is called thrown into the shade. All the 
jMride, pomp, ssi^ circumstance of these glorious hyme- 
seals appeared to them but as a dream, or as a scene 
that was acting before them, in which they were not 
called to take a part. Towards the end of the collation, 
cme of the guests, my liOrd Rider, ^ noUeman who 
always gave himself the air of being in a prodigious 
huny, d^lared that he was under the necessity of going 
off, for he expected a person to meet him at his house 
in town, on some particular business, at an ai^potnted 
day. His lordship's travelling companion, who was 
unwilling to quit so prematurely the present scmie of 
festivity, observed that the man of business had engaged 
to write to his lordship, and that he should at least wait 
till the post should come in. Lady Hunter politely sent 
to inquire if any letters had arrived for ms lordship; 
and, in consequence of his impatience, all the letters 
for the family were brought : Lady Hunter distributed 
them. There was one for Captain Wakingham, with a 
Spanish motto on the seal : Lsidy Hunter, as she gave 
it to him^ whispered to Amelia, " Don't be jealous, my 
dear, but that, 1 can tell you, is a letter from his Spanish 
incognita. '' Amelia smiled with a look of the most per- 
fect confidence and love. Captain Walsingham imme*- 
diately opened the letter, and* looking at the signature, 
said, '* It is not from my Spanish incognita,—- it is from 
her aunt : I will read it by-and-by." 

"'A fine evasion indeed!" exclaimed Lady Hunter: 
^*look how coolly he puts it into his pocket ! Ah, my 
credulous Amelia, do you allow him to begin in this 
manner V pursued she, in a tone of raillery, yet as if 
she really suspected something wrong in the letter ; 
" and have you no cwmnty^ Mrs. Walsingham V ^ 

Amelia declared that she had none ; that she was not 
one of those who think that jealousy is the best proof 
of love. 

*« Right, rights" said Mr. Palmer; '' confidence Is fhe 

14 
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best pYoof of love ; and youfb, IH veBture to eay^ is and 
ever will be, well placed." 

Captain Walsinffham, with a grateful smile, took his 
letter affain out of his pocket, and immediately begaa 
to read it in a low voice to Amelia, Lady Hunter, andMr. 
Palmer. 

*<DsAftSia, 
*^ Though almost a stran^r to you, I should think 
myself wanting in gratitude if I did not, after all the ser- 
vices you have done m^ family, write to thank you in 
my niece's name and m my own : and much I regret 
that my words will so ill convey to you the sentiments 
of our hearts. I am an old woman, not well accus- 
tomed to use my pen in the way of letter-writing ; but 
can say truly, that while I have life I shall be grateful 
to you. You have restored me to happiness, by re« 
irtoring to me fny long-lost niece. It will, I am sure, 
give you satisfaction to hear that my niece — " 

Captain Walsingham stopped short, with a look which 
confirmed Lady Hunter in all her suspicions, — ^which 
made Mr. Palmer take out his snuff-box,— which startled 
even Mr. Beaumont ; but which did not raise in the 
miikl of Amelia the. slightest feeling of doubt or sus- 
picion. She smiled, and looked romid at her alarmed 
friends with a manner which seemed to say, ^ Can you 
suppose it possible that there can be any thmg wrong ?'' 

'* Pray go on, Captain Walsingham," said Lady Hunter, 
?* unless— unless you have particular, very particular 
reasons." 

*'i have particular, very particular reasons," said 
Captain Walsingham ; and smce," turning to Amelia, 
*'this confiding lady does not insist upon my going 



** 0," said Lady Hunter, gayly, snatching the letter ; 
^ I am not such a credidous, or, as you call it, confidina: 
lady." 

" I heg of your ladyship not to read it," said Captain 
Walsin^iam, in an earnest tone. 
¥ ** You beg of me not to read it, and with that alarmed 
look — 0, positively I must and will read it." 

" Not at present, then, I entreat you !" 

<' This very instant," cried Lady Hunter, affecting all 
the imperious vivacity of a young bride, under favour 
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of wMdishe detennined to satisfy her malicious cu- 
riosity. 

^ Pray, Lady Hunter, do not read it," repeated Cap- 
tain Walsingham, lajring iiis hand over the letter. '* it 
is for your own sake," added he, in a low and earnest 
voice, '* it is for your own sake, not mine, that I beg of 
?ou to forbear." 

Lady Hunter, imagining this to be only a subterfugCi 
drew the letter from beneath Captain Walsiugham's 
hand, exclaiming, '^ For my sake ! O, captain, that is a 
charming ruse <U giterre, out do not hope ^hat it shaU 
succeed !" 

" O mother, believe him, believe him," cried Amelia: 
'* I am sure he tells you the truth, and he speaks for 
vour sake, not for his own." 

Amelia interceded in vain. 

Bfr. Palmer patted Amelia's shoulder fondly, saying, 
" You are a dear good creature." 

** A dear credulous creature !" exclaimed Lady Hunter. 
She had now undisturbed possession of the letter. 

Captain Walsingham stood by with a face of great 
concern ; in which AmeUa and Mr. Beaumont, wiUiout 
knowing'the cause, seemed to sympathize. 

The contest had early attracted the attention of all 
within hearing or view of her ladyship, and by this 
time had been pointed out and accounted for in wh&pers, 
even to the most remote parts of the room ; so that 
the eyes of almost every individual in the assembly were 
now fixed upon Lady Hunter. She had scarcely glanced 
her eye upon the letter, when she turned pale as death, 
and exclaimed, " He knew it ! he knew it !" Then, re- 
collecting herself, she made a struggle to conceal her 
dismay — the forced smile quivered on her lip,— «he^ fell 
back in a swoon, and was carried out of the room by her 
son and daughter. Sir John Hunter was at another 
table, eating eel-pie, and was the last person present 
who was made to understand what had happened. 

" It is the damned heat of the room, I suppose," said 
he, "that made her faint;" and swallowmg the last 
morsel on his plate, and settling his collar, he came up 
to Captain Walsingham. *^WhaVs this I hear? — ^th^ 
Lady Hunter has fainted! I hope they have carried 
her mto the air. But whereas the letter they say affected 
her so!" 

'^ In my pocket," said Captain Walsingham coolly. 
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^ Any thing new in it t*' said Sir John, wfth a ttiftjr^ 
fashionable indifference. 

<' Nothing new to you, probably, Sir John,'' said Csq>* 
tain Walsingham, walking away from him in disgust, 

'' I suppose it was the heat overcame Lady Hunter,** 
continued Sir John, speaking to those who stood near 
him. " Is anybody gone to see how she is now t I 
wonder if they'll let me in to see her." 

With assumed oarelessness, but with real embarrass^ 
ment, the bridegroom went to inquire for his bride. 

Good Mf.'PaUner went soon afterward, and knocked 
softly at the lady's door. " Is poor Lady Hunter any 
better 1" 

" O, yes, quite well again now," cried Lady Hunter, 
raising herself from the bed on which she had been 
laid; but Mr. Palmer thought, as he saw her throng!^ 
the half-opened door, she still looked a defdorable spec- 
tacle, in all her wedding finery. *^ Quite well againj 
now: it was nothing in the world but the heat. Amelia, 
my loye, go back to the company, and say so, lest my 
fnends should be uneasy. Thank you, kind Mr. Palmer, 
for coming to see me : excuse my not being aUe to let 
you in now, for I must change my dress. Sir John 
«ends me word his barouche will be at the door in ten 
minutes, and I have to hurry on my travelling dress; 
Excuse me." 

Mr. Palmer retired, seeing clearly tl^at she wished 
to avoid any explanation of the real cause of her faint- 
ing. In the gallery leading from her room he met Cap- 
tain Walsingham, who was coming to inquire for Lachr 
Hunter. 

" Poor woman ! do you know the cause of her faint- 
ing V said Csmtain Walsingham. 

'* No ; and 1 believe she does not wish me to know it : 
therefore don't tell it me," said Mr. Palmer. 

" It is a secret that must be in the public papers in a 
few days," said Captain Walsingham. ** This lady thst 
I brought over from Lisbon — ** 

" Well, what can she have to say to Mrs. Beau- 
montV • 

" Nothing to Mrs. Beaumont, but a great deal to Lady 
Hunter. You may remember that I mentioned to you 
eome of her relations had contrived to have her kept in 
that convent abroad, and had spread a report of her 
death, that the heir-at*law mi§^ defraiui her of her 
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property) and |«t and keep posseMion of a hrga estate, 
which fell to hun in caee of her death. Of farther par- 
ticulars, or even of the name of this estate, I knew 
nothing till this morning, when that letter from the amit 
— here it is — tells me that the estate to which her niece 
was entitled is the great Wi|rram estate, and that old 
m^ram was the rascally heir-at-law. The lawyer I 
recommended to the lady was both an honest and a 
clever fellow ; and he represented so forcibly to old Wi- 
gram the consequences of his having his fraud brought 
to light in a court of equity, that he made him soon 
agree to a private reference. The affair has been com- 
promised and settled thus : — ^the possession of the estate 
IS given up, just as it stands, to the rightful owner ; and 
she forbears to call the old sinner to an account for past 
arrears. She will let him make it out to the world ai»i 
to his own conscience, if he can, that he bon4 fide be- 
lieved her to be dead/' 

'* So,^ said Mr. Palmer, " so end Madam Beaumont's 
hopes of being at the head of the Wigram estate, and so 
end her hopes of being a countess ! And actually mar- 
ried to this ruined spendthrift ! — Now we see the reasbn 
he pressed on the match so, and urged her to marry 
him before the affair should become public. She is 
duped, and for life ! — ^poor Madam Beaumont !" 

At this moment Lady Hunter came out of her room, 
after having changed her dress and repaired her smiles. 

*^ Ready for my journey now," said she, passing by 
Mr. Palmer.quickly. *' I must show myself to the worM 
of friends below, and bid them adieu. One word. Cap- 
tain Walsingham: there's no occasion, you know," 
whispered she, *' to say any thing bislow of that letter ; I 
really don't believe it." 

Too proud to let her mortification be known. Lady 
Hunter constrained her feelings with all her might. 
She appeared once more with a pleased countenance in 
the festive assembly^ She received their compliments 
and congratulations, and invited them with all the ear- 
nestness of friendship to favour Sir John and her, as ' 
soon as possible, with their company at Hunter Hall. 
The company were now fast departing; carriages^ 
came to the door in rapid succession. Lady Hunter 
went through with admirable grace and variety the 
sentimental ceremony of taking leave ; and when her 
splendid barouche was at tito door, and when she was 
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to bid adieu to her own family, stilt abe^acted ker part 
inimitably. In all the becoming mixed smiles and tears 
of a bride, she Mras seen embracing by turns her beloved 
daughter and son, and daughter-in-law and son-in-law, 
over and over again, in the hall, on the steps ; to the 
last moment contriving to be torn delightfully from the 
bosom of her family by her impatient bridegroom. 
Seated beside him in his barouche, she kissed her hand 
to Mr. Palmer^ — ^smiled : all her family, who stood on 
the steps, bowed ; and Sir John drove away with his 
priase. 
" He's a swindler !" cried Mr. Palmer, " and she is^" 
*^ Amelia's mother," interrupted Captain Walsmgham* 
'' Right," said Mr. Palmer ; '' but AmeUa had a father 
too, — my excellent friend. Colonel Beaumont, — ^whom 
she and her brother resemble in all that is open-hearted 
and honourable. Wellv well ! I make no Reflections ; I 
hate moral reflections. Everybody can think and fe^ 
for themselves I presume. I only say,—* Thank HeaveOt 
WeVe done with mttrueuvring /" 



ALMERIA. 



JoBH HoMKOisoHwas 811 eminent and wealthy Yofk« 
thire grazier, who had no children of his own, out who 
had broaght up in his family Almeha Tumbull, the 
daughter of his wife by a former husband, a Mr. Turn* 
bnlL Mr. Tumbull had also heen a grasier, but had not 
been anccessful in the management of his affairs, there- 
fore he could not leave his daughter any fortune ;. and at 
the death of her mother she became entirely dep^endent 
on her fatlier-in4aw. Old Hodgkinson was a whimsical 
man, who, except in eating and drinking, had no incUna- 
tion to spend any part of, the fortune be had made; but, 
enjoying the consequence which money confers, endeav« 
onred to increase this importance by keeping all his ac- 
quaintance in uncertainty as to what he called his '* tes" 
tamentary HsponHons,^^ Sometimes he hinted that his 
step-daughter should be a match for the proudest riband 
in England ; sometimes he declared that he did not know, 
of wlmt use money could be to a woman, exce|rt to malte 
her a prey to a fortune-hunter, and that his girl should 
not be left in a way to be duped. 

As to his daughter's education, that was an affair in 
which he did not interfere : all that he wished wim that 
the girl should be kept humUe, and have no fine notions 
pQt into her head, nor any communication with fine 
people. He kept company only with men of his own 
sort ; and as he had no taste for any kind of literature, 
Almeria's time would have hunff rather heavy upon her 
hands, had she been totally confined to his society : but» 
fortunately for her, there lived in the neighbourhood an 
elderly gentleman and his daughter, whom her father 
allowed iher to visit. Mr. Elmour was a country gentle* 
man of a moderate fortune, a respectable fomily, and of a 
most amiable character: between his dau^ter Ellen 
and Miss Tumbull there had subsisted an intima^irom 
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their earliest childhood. The professions of this Mend* 
ship had hitherto been much the wannest on the part of 
Almeria ; the proofs were, perhaps, the strongest on the 
side of Ellen. Miss Elmour, as the daughter of a gen- 
tleman whose family had been long settled in the coun- 
try, was rather mart cimndered than Miss Tumbull, who 
was the daughter of a grazier, whose money had bat 
lately raised him to the level of gentility. At Mr. El- 
mour's house Almeria had an opportumty of being in 
much better company than she could ever have seen at 
her father's ; better company in every respect, but chiefly 
in the popular, or, more properly, in the anstocratic sense 
of the term : her visits had consequentl^'been long and 
frequent ; she appeared to have a pecuhar taste for re- 
ihiement in manners and conversation, and often de- 
plored the want she felt of these at home. She ex- 
pressed a strong desire to acquire information, and to 
improve herself in every elegant accomplishment ; and 
EUen, who was of a character far superior to the little 
meanness of female competition and jealousy, shared 
with her friend all the advantages of her situation. Old' 
Hodgkinson never had any books in his house but such 
as Almeria borrowed from Mr. Elmour's library. Eflen 
constantly sent Miss Tumbull all the new publications 
which her father got fit)m town — she copied for her 
friend the new music with which she was supplied, 
showed her everv new drawing or print, gave her the 
advantage of the lessons she received from an excellent 
drawing-master, and let her into those little mysteries 
of art which masters sometimes sell so dear. 

This was done with perfect readiness and simplicity ; 
Ellen never seemed conscious that she was bestowing a 
fovour ; but appeared to consider what she did as mat- 
ters of course, or as the necessary consequences of 
friendship. She treated her friend at all times, and in 
all companies, with that uniform attention and equality 
of manner which most peo^e profess, and which so few- 
have strength of mind to practise. Almeria expressed, 
and probably at this time felt, unbounded gratitude and - 
affection for Ellen ; indeed her expressions were some- 
times so vehement, that Miss Elmour rallied her for 
being romantic. Almeria one day declared, tlmt she 
ihould wish to pass all the days of her life at Elmour 
drove, without seeing any other human creatures but her 
tf end and her friend's father. 



** YoQP ima|[iiiatioii deceives you, my dear Almeiia»'* 
aaid Ellen, smiling. 

** It is my heart, not my imagination, that speakSy** 
said Almena, laying her band mpan ker heart, or npoa 
the place where she fancied her heart ought to be. 

** Your onderstandinff will, perhaps, sp^ a different 
language by-and-by, and your heart wiU not be the worse 
for it, my good ^oung lady," said old fifr. Elmonr. 

Almena persisted even, to tears ; and it was not till 
young Mr. Efanour came liome, and till she had spent a 
few weeks in his company, that a^e began to admit that 
three was the number sacred to friendshii). Frederick 
Elmour was a man of honour, talents, spirit, and of t 
decided character : he was extremely fbnd of his sister, 
and was prepossessed in favour of every thing and per- 
son that she loved. Her intimate friend was conse- 
quently interesting to him ; and it must be supposed) 
mat Miss Ehnour^s praises of Almeria were managed 
more judiciously than eulogiums usually are, by the e&ot 
which they produced, frederick became attached to 
Ifiss Tumbull, though he percMved that^ in firmness and 
dignity of character, she was not equal to his sister^ 
This inferiority did not injure her in his opinion, because 
it' was always acknowledged with so much candour and 
Immility by iOmeria, who seemed to look iy> to her 
friend as to a being of a superior order. This freedom 
ttom envy, and this g^erous enthusiasm, first touched 
yoimg Mr! Elmour's heart. Next to possessing his sis- 
ter*s virtues and talents, loving them was, in his Qpinion» 
the greatest merit. He thought that a person capable 
«f appreciating and admiring £Uen*8 character must be 
desirous of imitating her ; and the similarity of their 
tastes, opinions, and principles seemed to him the most 
secure pledge for his future happiness. Miss Tunibull*s 
fortune, whatever it might be, was an object of no great 
inqportance to him : his father, though not opulent, was 
in easy circumstances, and was " willing,** he said, ^* to 
deprive himself of some luxuries for the sake of his' 
son, whom he would not control in the choice of a 
wife — a choice on which he knew, Arom his own expe- 
rience, that the happiness of life so much depends.** 

The benevolent old gentleman had pecuUar merit in 
this conduct ; because, if he had a weakness in the 
world, it was a prejudice in favour of what iscalled^Mif 
fwndy and birth : it had long been the secret wish m his 
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heart tHat his only son mij^hi marry into a famSr as 
ancient as his own. Fredenck was fully sensible of tho 
sacriiloe thai his father made of his pride : but that which 
'he was wiiliag to make of what he caVed his luxuries 
his son*s affection and aense of Justice forbade him to 
accept He could not rob his father of any of the com- 
forts of his declining years, while in the fuU vigour of 
youth it was in his power, by his own exertions, to ob- 
tain an independent maintenance. He had been bred to 
the bar ; no expense had been spared by his father in hia 
education, no efforts had been omitted bv himself. Ho 
was now ready to enter on the duties of his profession 
with ardour, tiiit without presumption. 

Our heroine must be pardoned by the most prudent^ 
and admired by the most romantic, for being desperately 
in love with a youth of such a character and such ex- 
pectations. While the' young ladv's passion was grow- 
ing erery hour more iiveljr, her old father was growing 
every hour more lethargic. He had a siqperstitioua 
dread of making a wiii, as if it were a preparation for 
death, which would liasten the fatal moment. Hodgkin- 
fifon^s friends tried to conquer this prejudice ; but it wa» 
in vain to reason with a man who had never reasoned 
during the whoieof his life about any thing except bul- 
locks, (kd Hodgkinson died — ^that was a matter of na 
great consequence to anybody — but he died without a 
will, and that was a matter of some importance to luia 
daughter. After searching in every probable and im- 
proSable place, there was at length found, in his own 
handwriting, a memorandum, the beginning of which 
was in the first leaf of his cookerv-book, and the end 
in the last leaf of his prayer-book. There was somot 
difficulty in deciphering the memorandum, for it waft 
cross4>arred with miacellaneous bbservations in inks of 
various colours— red, blue, and green. As it is danger- 
ous to garUe law papers, we ihall lay the document be- 
fore the public just as it appeared^ 



Copi/ from first leaf of the Cookery-hook. 

I, John Hodgkinson, of Vetchfield, East Riding of 
Yorkshire, flraxier and so forth, not choosing to style 
myself Genueman, though entitled so to do, do i^ereby 
eertif]^, that when I can find an honest attorney it is my 
tBteatioa to make my will and to leave — 
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"—JkmaU ktmd, attminglp vbrUUn etme fftars h^fn.] 



Usn* TimibuU's redpe, infallible for aU aefaes, bniiscf, 

and strains. 
Take ahandfuU of thes^ herbs foUowins'-^Wonnwoodt 
Sage, Broom-flowers, Clown's-All-hea3, Chick*weed, 
IDimiphry, Birch, Grouiidsell, Agremony, Southernwood, 
Ribwort, Mary-Gould leaves. Bramble, Rosemary, Rue, 
Kldertops, Camomilk, Aly Campaigne-root, half a hand- 
ful of Red Earthworms, two ounces of Cummins-seeds, 
Deasv-roots, Columbine, Sweet Maijoram, Dandylion, 
Devil's bit, six pound of May butter, two pound of 
Sheep suet, half a pound of Deer suet, a quart of salet 
oil beit well in v* boiling till the oil be green—- Then 
strain— It will be better if you add a dozen of Swallows, 
and pound aU their Feathers, Gizzards, and Heads before 
boiliiil^— It will cure all aches.* — 

[Mmuatk tki* vahuiMe fwoipe, iMr. H»4gkin90H*a tettammtmjf ditfotUimiM 

AUI am worth in the world, real or personal — 

To Collar a Pig. 
Take a yoang fat pi^, and when he is well scalded 
cut off his head, then sht down the back, take out his 
bones, lay him in a dish of milk and water, and shift 
him twice a day— for the rest, turn to page lOS. 

To my step-dauffhter Ahneria, who is now at ISmour 
Grove, in her ei^teenth year — 

[Writtm acrau thi akov t» r«l Mb] 

Mem"— -I prophesy, this third day of August, that the 
ttan from Hull wiU be here to-morrow with/reM mullets. 

And as girls go, I believe a good girl, considering the 
times— but if she disoblige me by marriage, or other- 
wise, I hereby revcAe the same. 

Mem*— Weight of the Big Bullock, 00 score, besides 
offid. 

And I tother intend to except out of my above bequest 
to my daughter Almeria, the sum of 



* lilanUy copied fhm a fkmily noeipt-took tai Um aatlwi^ 
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A Im method to make Punch of Valmlia dnna. «. 

page 7. 
Ten thousand ponnis, now in Sir Thomas Stocks wy 
banker^s hands, as a token of remembrance to John 
Hodgkinson of Htdl, on account of his being my name- 
flake, and, 1 believe, relatton — 



iCcntinwOian in the Um Jeqf of thf Prayer-hook.} 

It is my further intention (whenever I find said honest 
attorney fit for my will) to leave sundry moumiiig-ringv 
ivith my hair, value (blank) — one in particular to Charles 
JSlmour, sen. esquire, and also— • 

iUjmiedomifUtrtdink,} 

Mem"-— Yorkshire Pudding»— Knox says good in mg 



Hodgkinson late 
Hannah a Turnbull (my wife) 
.* her prayer*book, 

bom Dec' 6th, 1700, 
died Jan' 4th, 176Q; 
immag only behind her, in this worid, Ahneria TonAoS 
(my step^ughter). 

Also another moBtnangrring to Frederick, the eon o# 
Charles Elmour, Esq., aiSl ditto to Ellen his daughter, if 
I jiiave hair enough under my wig. 

[Diagtmal m red ink.] 

Mem"— To know from Dr. Knox by retmm of post 
9vhat is good against aleep — ^in my case — 

This IS the short of my will— -the attorney (whenr 

^ found) will make it long enough.— And I hereby declare, 

that I win write no other will with Iny own hand, for 

man, woman, or child— And that I will and do hereby 

disinherit any person or persons— 4iiale or female— gooA 

—bad— or iUcufierent— who i^tiall take upon them to 

advise or speak to me about makingor writing my will 

— ^which is no business of theirs— This my last resoh^ 

tion and memorandum, dated, this 5th of Aupust— reap 

^ to-morrow, (glass rising) — 1766, and signed with my 

^ own hand, same time. 

John Hodgkinson, grazier & so forth. 
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"Sow it happened that Mr. Hodgldnson^s namemke 
and relation disdained the ten thousand pounds legacy, 
and claimed the whole property as heir-at-law. Almeriai 
who was utterly unacquamtea with business, applied to 
Mr. Elmour in this difficulty, and he had the eoodnees 
to undertake the management of her affairs. Frederick 
engaged to carry on her lawsuit, and to plead her cause 
against this rapacious Mr. Hodgkinson of Hull.— While 
the suit was pending, Miss TumbuU had an opportunity 
of seeing something of the ways of tl]|^ world ; for tlie 
manners of her Yorkshire acquaintance, of all but fiUea 
and the Elmours, varied towards her according to the 
opinion formed of the probable event of the trial oa 
which her fortune depended. She felt these variations 
most keenly. In particular, she was provoked by the 
conduct of Lady Stock, who was at tms time the fash* 
ionable lady of York : Sir Thomas, her husband, was a 
ffreat banker; and whenever she condescended to visit 
her friends in the country, she shone upon them in all 
the splendour and pride of wealth. Miss TumbuB, im* 
mediately after her father's death, went, accompanied 
by old Mr. Elmour, to Sir Thomas Stock, to*settle acr 
counts with him : she was received b3r his Isidy as a great 
heiress, with infinite civility-; her visit punctually re- 
turned, and an invitation to dinner sent to her and the 
Elmours with all due expedition. As she seemed to 
wish to accept of it, her friends agreed to accompany 
her, though m genera] they disliked fine dinners ; and 
though the^ seldom left their retirement to mix in the 
gayeties of York. Miss Tumbull was received in rather 
a different manner from what she e^roected upon this 
occasion ; for between the sending and the accepting of 
the invitation. Lady Stock had heard that her title to 
the fortune was disputed, and that many were of an 
opinion that, instead of having two hundred thousand 
pounds, she would not have a shilling. Almeria was 
scarcely noticed, on her entrance, by the lady of the 
house ; she found herself in a formidable circle, where 
everybody seemed to consider her as being out of her 
place. At dinner she was suffered to go to a side-table. 
From the moment she entered the house tiU she left it, 
Lady Stock never deigned to speak to her, nor for one 
instant to recollect that such a person existed. Not 
eten Madame Roland, when she was sent to the seeood 
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table at the fennier eeneral^s, expressed more indigna- 
tion than Almeria did at the insolence of this banker's 
lady. She could think and speak of nothing else, aU the 
time she was going home m the evening to Elmour 
Grove. Ellen, who had more philosophy than our he- 
roine, did not sympathize in the violence of her indigna- 
tion: on the contrary she was surprised ;that Almeria 
could feel so mucH hurt by the slignts of a woman for 
whom she had neither esteem nor affection, and with 
whom she was indeed scarcely acquainted. 

" But does not her conduct excite your indignation?'* 
said Miss Tumbull. 

** No ; it rather deserves my contempt. If a friend — 
if you, for instance, had treated me in such a manner^ 
it would have provoked my an^r, I dare say.** 
. " I ! how impossible !" cried Almeria. *' Such in- 
sufferable pride ! Such downright rudeness I — She was 
tolerably civil to you, but me she never noticed : and 
this sudden change, it seems, Frederick, arises from her 
doubts of my fortune.-^Is not such meanness really 
astonishing 1" 

*' It would be astonishing, perhaps,'' replied Frederick, 
'* if we did not see similar mstances every day. Lady 
Stock, you know, is nothing but a mere woman of the 
world.'*^ 
. " I hate mere women of the iiirorld," cried Almeria. 

Ellen observed, that it was not worth while to hate, 
it was sufficient to avoid them. Almeria grew warmer 
in her abhorrence ; and Ellen at last expressed, half in 
jest, half ia earnest, some fear that if Miss Tumbtdl felt 
with such exquisite sensibility the neglect of persons 
of fashion, she might ia a different situation be ambitious 
or vain of their favour. Almeria was offended, and was 
very near (][uarreUing with her friend for harbouring such 
a mean opinion of her character. 

" Do you imagine that I could ever make a friend of 
such a person as Lady Stock V 
. ''A friend! far from it. I am very sure that you could 
not." 

"Then how could I be ambitious of her ikvour! . I 
am desirous oidy of the favour, esteem, and affecti<Mi 
of my friends." 

" But people who live in what is called the world, yon 
Imowy my dear Almeria, desire to have acquaintance as 
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wen as Mends,*' said Ellen ; " and they ralue those 
their fashion or rank, and by the honour which m^y 
received from their notice in public places." 

"Yes, my dear,'' interrupted Akneria; "thougl 
have never been in London, as you have, I underst^ 
all that perfectly well, 1 assure you ; but I only say, t 
I am certain I should never judge, and that I should ne 
act, in such a manner." 

EUen smiled, and said, ^' It Is difficult to he cert 
of what we should do in situations in which we h^ 
never been placed." — Almeria burst into tears, and 1 
friend could scarcely pacify her by the kindest expr 
sions. 

" Observe, my dear Almeria, that I said, we, not vi 
I do not pretend that, till I have been tried, I couM 
eettain of my own strength of mind in new sitnatioi 
I believe it is from wealmess that people are often 
desirous of the notipe of personis for whom they hi 
no esteem. If I were forced to live among a cert 
set of company, I suppose I should, in time> do just 
they do ; for I confess that I do not think I could b 
every day to be utterly neglected in society, even si 
as we have been in to^ay." 

Almeria wondered to hear her friend speak with 
little confidence of her own spirit and independeni 
and vehemently declared that she was certain no chai 
of external circumstances could make any alteration 
her sentiments and feelings. Ellen forbore to press 1 
subject further, although the proofs which Almeria I 
this day given of her stoicism were not absolutely a 
elusive. 

About a month after this conversation had passed, 1 
suit against Miss TumbuU, to set aside Mr. Hooffkinso 
will, was tried at York. The court was crowded at 
early hour ; for much entertainment was expected, fr 
the oddity of old Hodgkinson's testamentary dispo^itun 
besides, the large amount of the property at stake eo 
not fail to make the cause interesting. Several lad 
appeared in the galleries; among the rest. Lady Stc 
— ^Afiss Elmourwas there also, to accompany Almerii 
Frederick was one of her counsel ; and when it ca 
to his turn to speak, he pleaded her cause with so mi 
^oquence and ability as to obtain universal approbatii 
After a trial which lasted many hours, a verdict ^ 
given in Miss Turnbull's favour. An immediate ohai 
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appeared in the manners of all her'acqnaintanee-^tliey 
crowded round her with smiles and congratulations; 
and persons with whom she was scarcely acquainted, 
or who had, till now, hardly deigned to acknowledge 
her acquaintance, accosted her with an air of intimacy. 
Lady Stock, in particular, recovered, upon this occasion, 
both her sight and speech: she took Almeria's hand 
most graciously, and went on chattering with the greatest 
volttbOity, as they stood at the door of the court-house. 
Her ladyship's handsome equipage had drawn up, and 
she offered to carry Miss Turnbidl home : Almeria ex- 
cused herself, but felt ashamed, when she saw the look 
of contempt which her ladyship bestowed on Mr. El- 
mour's old coach, which was far behind a number of 
others, ai^ which cotdd but ill bear a comparison with 
a new London carriage. Angry with herself for this 
weakness, our heroine endeavoured to conceal it even 
from her pwn mind ; and feelings of gratitude to her 
friends revived in her heart the moment she was out of 
the sight of her fine acquaintance. She treated Ellen 
with even more than usual fondness; and her acknow- 
ledgttients of obligation to her counsel and his father 
were expressed in the strongest terms. In ^ few days 
there came a pressing invitation from Lady Stock ; Mr, 
Elmour had accounts of Miss Turnbull's to settle with 
Sir Thomas, and, notwithstanding the air of indifference 
with which she read the cards, Almeria was not sorry 
to accept of the invitation, as she knew that she should 
be received in a very different manner from that in which 
she had been treated on her former visit. She laughed, 
and said, ^ that she should be entertained by observing 
the change which a few- thousand pounds more or less 
Goold produce in Lady Stock's behaviour." Yet, such 
is the mconsistency or the weakness of human wishes, 
that the very attentions which our heroine knew were 
paid merely to her fortune, and not to her merit, flat- 
tered her vanity ; and she observed, with a strange mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure, that there was a marked 
difference in Lady Stock's manner towards her and the 
EkMurs. When the evening was over, and when she 
^ h^ leisure to be good," Almeria called herself severely 
to account for this secret satisfaction, of which she had 
been conscious from the preference given her over her 
Iriends— «he accused herself of ingratitude, ^d endea- 
Toured to recover her own self-complacency by re- 
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doubled professions of esteem and affection for tiiose to 
whom she had so much reason to be attached. But fresh 
invitations came from Lady Stock, and the course of 
her thoughts again changed. Ellen declined accom- 
panying her ; ai3 Miss Tumboll regretted this exceed- 
ingly, *^ because it would be so distressing and awkward 
for her to go dhney 

'* Then why do .you go at all, my dear 1" said EUea; 
*'yoa speak as if there were some moral necessity for 
your visit." 

" Moral necessity ! O no," said Almeria, laughing ; 
" but I really think there is z polite necessity, if you will 
allow me the expression. Would it not be rude for, all 
of us to refuse, when Lady Stock has made this music 
party, as she savs, entirely on my account — on our ac- 
count I mean ! for you see she mentions your fondness 
for music ; and if she had not written so remarkably 
civilly to you, I assure you 1 would neither go myself 
nor think of pressing you to go." 

This oratory had no effect upon Ellen :' our heroine 
went alone to the music meeting. The old coach re- 
turned to Elmour Grove at night empty — ^the servant 
brought ''Lady Stock's compliments, and she wouM 
send her carriage home with Miss TumbuU early the 
next morning." After waiting above an hour and a half 
beyond their usual time, the family were sitting down 
to dinner the next day, when Miss TurnbuU, in Lady 
Stock's line carriage, drove up the avenue — Frederick 
handed her out of the carriage with more ceremony and 
less affection than he had ever shown before. Old Mr. 
Elmour's manner was also more distant, and EDen's 
colder. Almeria attempted to apologize, but could not 
get through her speech : — she then tried to laugh at her 
own awkwardness ; but her laugh not being seconded, 
she sat down te dinner in silence, colouring prodigiously, 
and totally abashed. Good old Mr. Elmour was the first 
to relent, and to endeavour, by resuming his usual kind 
familiarity, to relieve her painful confusion. Ellen's 
coolness was also dissipated when Miss Tumbull took 
her aside after dinner, and with tears in her eyes de- 
clared, ** she w>is sorry she had not sufficient strength 
of mind to resist Lady Stock's importunities to stay aU 
night ; that as to the carria^, it was sent back without 
her knowledge ; and that this morning, though she had 
three or four times esonressed her fears that she should 
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ke^ her friends at Elmodr Grove waiting fat dtmetf 
yet Lady Stock would not understand her hinte ;*' and 
she decuured, '* she got away the very instant her lady- 
shqi's carriage came to the door/' lay Ellen's kind in- 
teipostlioa, Frederick, whose pride had been most ready 
to take the alarm at the least af^arance of slight to 
his father and sister, was pacified — he laid aside his 
ceremony to AGff TurniuU ; called her '* Almeria," as he 
used to do-— and all was well again. With difficulty 
and blushes, Almeria came out with an after confession, ^ 
that she had been so silly as to make half a promise to 
Lady Stock of going to her ball, and of spending a few 
dajrs with her at Yoric, before she left the country. 

** Bat this promise was only conditional," said she : 
** if you or your father would take it the least ill or un- 
kindly of me, I assure you I will not go— I would rather 
offend all the Lady Stocks in the world than you, my 
dearest Ellen, or your father, to whom I am so much 
obliged." 

^Do not talk of obligations," interrupted Ellen; 
^ among friends there can be no obligations. I will 
answer for it that my father will not be offended at your 
going to this ball ; and I assure you I shall not take it 
unkindly. If you would not think me very proud, I 
should teU you that I wish fcMr our sakes, as well as 
your own, that you should see as much of this Lady 
Stock, and as many Lady StockSf as possible ; for I am 
eonvinced that, nponitUimate acquaintance, we must rise 
in your opinion.''^ 

Almeria protested that she had never for an instant 
thought of comparing Ellen with Lady Stock. "A 
friend, a bosom friend, with an acquaintance — an ac- 
^aintance of yesterday ! — I never thought of making 
such a comparison." 

'^That is the very thing of which I complain," said 
Ellen, smiling: "I beg you will make the comparison, 
soy dear Almeria ; and the more opportunities you have 
of forming your judgment the better." 

Notwithstanding that there was something rather 
humiliating to Miss Tumbull in the dignified composure 
with which Ellen now for the first time in her life implied 
lier own superiori^, Almei^ia secretly rejoiced that it 
was at her frieaad's own request that the visitd to her fine 
acquaintance were repeated. At Lady Stock's ball Miss 
.Tumbull was much distiaypsishedf as it is called— Sir 



Thomas's eldest son was her partner; and titough he 
was not remarkably agreeable, yet his attentions w6re 
flattering to her vanity, because the rival belles o£ York 
Tied .for nis homage. The delight of being taken notice 
of in pubhc was new to Almeria, and it quite intoxicated 
her brain. Six hours' sleep afterward were not suf- 
ficient to sober her completely ; as her friends at Elmour 
Grove peroeived the next morning — she neither taUced, 
looked, nor moved like herselfjthough she was perfectly 
wiconscious that in this delirium of vanity and affectation 
she was an object of pity and disgust to the man she 
loved 

Ellen had sufficient £|ood*nature and candour to make 
allowance for foibles in others from which her own 
character was totally free ; she was clear-sighted to the 
merits, but not blind to the faults, of her friends ; and she 
resolved to wait patiently till Almeria should return to 
herself. Miss Turnbull, in compliancewith her friend's 
advice, took as many opportunities as possible of being 
with Lady Stock. Her ladyship^s company was by no 
means agreeable to Almeria's natural taste; for her 
ladyship^had neither sense nor knowledge, and her cour 
versation consisted merely of commonplace phrases, or 
the second-hand affectation of fashionaUe nonsense ; yet 
though Miss ^ Turnbull felt no actual pleasure in ner 
company, she was vain of being of her parties, and even 
condescended to repeat some of her sayings in which 
there was neither sense nor wit. From Imving lived 
much in the London world, her ladyship was acquainted 
with a prodigious number of names of persons of con- 
sequence and quality ; and by these our heroine's ears 
were charmed. Her ladyship*s dress was also an object 
of admiration and imitation, and the York ladies begged. 
patterns of every thing she wore. Almeria consequently 
thought that no other clothes could be worn with pro- 
priety ; and she was utterly ashamed of her past self for 
Laving lived so long in ignorance, and for having had so 
bad a taste as ever to have thought Ellen Elmour a 
model for imitation. 

'* Miss Elmour," her ladyship said, " was a very sen- 
sible young woman, no doubt ; but she could hardly be 
considered as a model of fashion." 

A new standard for estimating merit was raised in 
Almeria's mind ; and her friend, for an instant, sanklw- 
Uxte the vast advantage of having the most £ei8hionaU0 
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mantnamnker and milliner in town. Ashamed of Wda 
dereliction of principle, she a few minutes afterward 
warmly pronounced a panegyric on Ellen, to which Lady 
Stock only replied with a vacant, supercilious counte- 
nance, " Maybe so— no doubt,— of course. — ^the Elmours 
are a very respectable family, I'm told — and really more 
genteel than the country families one sees : but is not it 
odd, they donH mix more t One seldom meets them in 
town anywhere, nor at any of the watering-places in 
summer. ' 

To this charge Almeria, with blushes, was forced to 
plead guilty for her friends : she however observed, in 
mitigation, '* that when they were in town, what com- 
pany they did se^ was always the best, she believed— 

that she knew, for one person, the Duchess of A 

was a friend of the Elmours, and corresponded with 
Ellen." 

This judicious defence produced an immediate effect 
upon Lady Stock's countenance; her eyebrows de- 
scended from the high arch of contempt : and after a 
pause, she remarked, " it was strange that they had not 
accepted of any of the invitations she had lately sent 
them — she fancied they were, as indeed they had the 
character of being, very proud people — and very odd." 

Almeria denied the pride and the oddity; but ob- 
served, " that they were all remarkably fond of Aome." 

" Well, my dear Miss Tumbull, that's what I call odd ; 
but I am sure I have nothing to say against all that — it 
is the fashion now to let everybody do as they please : 
if the Elmours like to bury themselves alive, I'm sure I 
can't have the smallest objection ; I only hope they don't 
insist upon burying you along with them — ^I'm going to 
Harrowgate for a few days, and I must have you with 
me, my dear." 

, Our heroine hesitated. Lady Stock smiled, and said, 
she saw Miss Tumbull was terribly afraid of these £1. 
mours ; that, for her part, she was the last person in the 
world to break through old connexions ; but that really 
some people ought to consider that other people can- 
not always live as they do ; that one style of life was 
fit for one style of fortune, and one for another ; and 
Hiat it would look very strange to the world, if an heiress 
with two hundred thousand pounds' fortune, who, if she 
produced herself, might be m the first circles in town, 
were to be boxed up at Elmour Grove, and precluded 
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ton all advantages and offers that she might of count 
ejmect 

To do our heroine justice, she here interrupted Lady 
Stock with more esffemess than strict pnoliteness admit- 
ted, and positively declared that her friends never for 
one moment wished to confine her to Elmour Grove. 
** On the contrary,'* said she, '* they urged me to go into 
company, and to see something of the world, before I-—'' 
marry, She was going to say-^ut paused. 

Lady Stock waited for the finishinjg^ word; but when 
it did not come, she went on just as if it had been pro* 
nounced. "The Elmours do vastly right and proper 
to talk to you in this style, for they would be very 
much Uamed in the world if they acted otherwise. 
You know young Elmour has his fortune to make— • 
veiv (dever certainly he is, and will rise— no doubt—I'm 
tokt— in his profession — ^but all that is not the same as a 
ready-made fortune, which an heiress like you has a 
right to expect. But do not let me annoy you with my 
reflections. Perhaps there is nothing in the report — ^I 
really only repeat what t hear everybody say. In what 
everybody says you know there must be something. I 
positively think you ought to show, injustice to the El- 
mours themselves, that you are at liberty, and that they 
do not want to monopolize you*— in this unaccountable 
sort of way." 

To this last ar^fUment our heroine 3rielded, or to this 
she chose to attribute her yielding. . She went to Har* 
rowga^e with Lady Stock ; and every day and every 
hour she became more desirous of appearing fashion* 
able. To this one object all her thoughts were directed. 
Living in public w^ to her a new life, and she was con* 
tinually sensible of her dependence upon the opinion of 
her more experienced companion. She felt the awk- 
ViardnesM of being surrounded by people with whom she 
was unacquainted. At first, whenever she appeared, 
she imagined that everybody was looking at her, or 
talking about her, and she was in perpetuid ai^rehen- 
sion that something in her dress or manners should be- 
come the subject of criticism or ridicule : but from this 
fear she was soon relieved, by the conviction that most 
peo]ie were so occupied with themselves as totally to 
overlook her. Sometimes indeed she heard the whis* 
pered question of "Who is that with Lady Stock!** 
and the mortifying answer, " I do not know." How* 
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ever, when Lady Stock had introduced her to fiome of 
her acquaintance as a great heiress, the scene changed, 
and she* found herself treated with much consideration; 
though still the fashionable belles took sufficient care 
to make her sensible of her inferiority. She longed to 
be upon an equal footing with them. "While her mind 
was in this state, Sir Thomas Stock, one morning, when 
he was settling some money business with her, observed 
that she would in another year be of age, and of course 
would take her affairs into her own hands ; but in the 
mean time it would be necessary to appoint a guardian ; 
and that the choice depended upon herself. She in- 
stantly named her friend Mr. Elmour. Sir Thomas in- 
sinuated that old Mr. Elmour, though undoubtedly a most 
unexceptionable character, was not exactly the most eli- 
gible person for a guardian to a young lady, whose largo 
K)rtune entitled her to live in a fashionable style. That 
if it was Miss Tumbull's intention to fix in the country, 
Mr. Elmour certainly was upon the spot, and a very fit 
guardian ; but that ii she meant to appear, as doubtless 
she would, in town, she would of course want another 
conductor. 

" To cut the matter short at once, my dear," said 
Lady Stock, " you must come to town with me next 
winter, and choose Sir Thomas for your guardian. I*m 
sure it will ^ve him the greatest pleasure in the world 
to do any thing in his power — ^and you will have no dif- 
ficulties with mm ; for you see he is not a man to bore 
Tou with all manner of advice ; in short, he would only 
be your guardian for form's sake ; and that, you know, 
would be the pleasantest footing imaginable. Come, 
here is a pen and ink and gilt paper, write to old Elmour 
this minute, aikl let me have you all to myself." 

Almeria was. taken by surprise: she hesitated — ^aH 
her former professions, all her obligations to the Elmour 
family recurred to her mind — ^her friendship for Ellen — 
her love, or what she had thought love, for Frederick : 
she could not decide upon a measure that might offend 
them, or appear ungrateful; yet her desire of going to 
town with Lady Stock was ardent, and she knew not 
how to refuse Sir Thomas's offer without displeasing 
him. She saw that all future connexion with the Stoch 
depended on her present determination — she took a 
middle course, and suggested that she might have two 
guardians, and then she should be able to avail herself 
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of Sir Thomas's obliging offer, without offending her 
old friends. In consequence of this convenient arrange- 
ment, she wrote to Mr. Eknour> enclosing her letter in 
one to Ellen, in which the embarrassment and weakness 
of her mind were evident, notwithstanding all her en- 
deavours to' conceal them. After a whole page of in- 
comprehensible apologies, for having so long delayed to 
write to her dearest Ellen ; and after professions of the ' 
w'armest affection, esteem, and gratitude for her friends 
at Elmour Grove ; she in the fourth page of her epistle 
opened her real business, by declaring that she should 
ever, from the conviction she felt of the superiority of 
Ellen's understanding, follow her judgment, however 
repugnant it might sometimes be to her inclinations ; 
that she therefore had resolved, in pursuance of Ellen's ' 
advice, to take' an opportunity of seeing the gay world, 
and had accepted or ,an invitation from Lady Stock to 
spend the winter with her in town — ^that she had also 
accepted of Sir Thomas Stock's offer to become one 
of her guardians, as she thought it best to trouble her 
good friend Mr. Elmour as little as possible at his ad- 
vanced age. 

In answer to this letter she received a few lines from 
Mr. Elmour, requesting to see her before she should go 
to town: accorchngly, upon her return to. York, she 
went to Elmour Grove to take le*»ve of her friends. 
She was under some anxiety, but resolved to carry it 
off with that ease, or affectation of ease, which she had 
learned during her six weeks' apprenticeship to a fine 
lady at Harrowgate. She was surprised that no Fred- 
erick appeared to greet her arrival ; the servant showed 
her into Mr. Elmour's study. The good old gentleman 
received her with that proud sort of politeness which 
was always the sign, and the only sign, of ;his being 
displeased. 

"You will exOuse me, Miss Tumbull," said he, "for 
^ving you the trouble of coming here ; it was my busi- 
aess to have waited on you, but I have been so far un- 
well lately that it was not in my power to leave home ; 
and these are papers," continued he, " which I thought 
it my duty to deUver into your own hands." 

While Mr. Elmour was tying up these papers, and 
writing upon them, Almeria began two sentences with 
" I hope," and " I am afraid," without in the least know- 
ing what she h(^ed or feared. She was not yet sof* 
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iteiently perfect in the part of a fine lady to play it welL 
Mr. Elmour looked up from his writing with an air of 
grave attention when she began to speak, bat after 
waiting in vain for an intelligible sentence, he proceeded. 

** You have judged very wisely for me, Miss Tom- 
bull, in relieving my declining years from the fatigue of 
business : no man understands the management or the 
value of money better than Sir Thomas Stock, and you 
could not, madam, in this point of view, have chosen a 
more proper guardian." 

Almeria said, " that she hoped Mr. Elmour would al- 
ways permit her to consider him as her best friend, to 
whose advice she should have recourse in preference to 
that of any person upon' earth ;" recoverm|^ her assu- 
rance as she went on speaking, and recollecting some of 
the hints Lady Stock had given her, about the envy and 
jealousy of the Elmours, and of their scheme of mo- 
nopolizmg her fortune ; she added a few commonplace 

Cases about— respectability— gratitude — and ffreat 6b- 
tions— then gave a glance at Lady Stock's hand- 
some carriage, which was waiting at the door^then 
asked for Miss Elmour — and hoped she should not be 
80 unfortunate as to miss seeing her before she left the 
countiy, as she came on purpose to take leave of her — 
then looked at her watch : but all this was said and done 
with the awkwardness of a novice in the art of giving her- 
self airs Mr. Elnlour, without being in the least irri- 
tated bv her manner, was all the time considering how 
he could communicate, with the least possible pdin, 
what he had further to say—'* You speak of me, Mis9 
Tumbull, as of one of your guardians, in the letter I 
had the favour of receiving from you a few days ago,'* 
said he ; " but you must excuse me for declining that 
honour. Circumstances have altered materially since I 
first undertook the management of your affairs, and my 
fhture interference, or perhaps even my advice, might 
not appear as disinterested as formerly." 

Miss Tumbull here interrupted him with an exclama- 
tion of astonishment, and made many protestations of 
entire dependence upon his disinterested friendship. 
He waitea with proua patience till she had finished her 
enlogium. 

** How far the generous extent of your eonfid^ce, 
madam, reaches, or may hereafter reach,** aaid he» 
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must be tried by others, not by me*r«or yet by mf 



•on." 



Almeria changed colour. 

''He has left it to me, madam, to do that tot 1pm 
wliich perhaps he feared he might not have soflcifnt 
resolution to do for himself-^to return to yon these let- 
ters and this picture ; and to assure you that he con- 
siders you as entirely at liberty to form any connexion 
that may be suited to your present yiews and circum- 
stances." 

Mr. Elmour put into her hand a packet of her own- 
letters to Frederick, and a miniature pictmre of herself, 
which she had formerly given to her lover. t*his was 
an unexpected stroke. His generosity*--*his firmness of 
character— the idea of losing him for ever— idl rushed 
upon her mind at once. 

Artificial manners vanish the moment the natural pas- 
sions are touched. Almeria clasped her hands in an 
agonv of grief, and exclaimed, " Is he gone ! gone for 
ever! — ^I have deserved it!" The letters and picture 
fell from her hand, and she sank back quite overpowered. 
"When she recovered, she found herself in the open ah^ 
on a seat under Mr. Elmour's study-windows, and Ellen 
beside her. 

" Pity, forgive, and advise me, my dear, my best, my 
only real friend," said Almeria : " never did I want your 
advice so much as at this moment.? 

•* You shall have it, then, without reserve," said Ellen, 
*'and without fear that it shoidd be attributed to any 
unworthy motive.' I could almost as soon wish for my 
brother's death as desire to see him united to any 
woman, let her beauty and accomplishments be what 
they might, who had a mean or frivolous character, 
such as could consider money as the greatest good, or 
dissipation as the prime object of life. 1 am firmly per- 
suaded, my dear Almeria, that however you may be 
dazzled by the first view of what is called fashionable 
life, you will soon see things as they really are, and that 
you will return to your formei^ tastes and feelings." 

*' Oh ! I am, I am returned to them !" cried Abneria; 
*'I will write directly to I^ady Stock and to Shr Thomas, 
to tell them that I have changed my mind'—oidy prevail 
iqx^nyour father to be my gusudian." 
s " That is out of my power," said Ellen ; *^ and 1 think 
that it is much better you should be a^ you are, left 

16 
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oonpleMy bX liberty, and entirely independent of up.* 
I advise you, Almeria, to i>er8ist in ^our scheme of 
spending the ensuing winter in town with Lady Stock-^' 
then you will have an opportunity of comparing 3Foar 
own different feelings, uid of determining what thingB 
are essential to your happiness. If you should find tb^ 
the triumphs of fashion delight you more than the 
pleasures of domestic life, pursue them — ^your fortune, 
will put it in your nower ; you will break no engage* 
ments ; and you will have no reproaches to fear from 
us. On the contrary, if you find that your happiness 
depends upon friendship and love, and that the kfe we 
formerly led together is that which you prefer, you will 
return to Elmour Grove, to your friend and your lover» 
and your choice will not be that of romance, but of 
reason." 

. It wafi( with difficulty that Almeria, in her present fit 
of enthusiasm, could be brought to listen to sober sense, 
and true friendship. Her parting from Ellen and Mr. 
Elmour cost her many tears, and she returned to her 
fashionable friend vrith swollen eyes and a heavy heart. 
Her sorrow, however, was soon foigotten in the bustle 
and novelty of a new situation. Upon her arrival in 
London, fresh trains of ideas were quickly forced upon 
her mixid, which were as dissimilar as possible from 
those associated with love, friendship, and Elmour, 
Grove. At Sir Thomas Stock's, every thing she saw* 
and heard served to remind, or rather to convince her 
of the opulence of the owner of the house. Here 
every object was estimated, not for its beauty or ele« 
gance, but by its costliness. Money was the grand 
criterion by which the worth of animate and inanimate 
objects was alike decided. In this society, the worship 
of the golden idol was avowed without shame or mys- 
tery ; and all who did not bow the knee to it were con- 
sidered as hypocrites or fools. Our heroine, possessed 
of two hun<lred thousand pounds, could not fail to have 
a large share of incense— every thing she said or 
looked was applauded in Sir Thomas Stock's family ; 
and she would have found admiration delightful, if sho 
had not suspected that her fortune alone entitled her to. 
all this applause. This was rather a mortifying reflec* 
tion. By degrees, however, her delicacy on this si^ject 
abated ; she learned philosophically to consider her for- 
bipe a thing so immediately associated with herself, ai^ 



^. form a pait of her personal merit. Upon this prn»> 
ciple, she soon became vaiii of her wealth, and she was 
lea to OTerrate the consequence that riches bestow on 
their possessor. 

In a capital city, such numerous claimants fordistinc-^ 
tion appear, with beau^, birth, wit, fashion, Or wealdi 
to support their pretensions, that the vanity of an indi- 
viduai, however clamorous, is immediately silenced, if 
not humbled. When Miss Turnbull went into public, 
she was suiprisqd b^ the discovery of her own, nay 
even of Lady Stock's insignificance. At York, her lady<'> 
ship was considered as a personage high as human 
veneration could look ; but in London she was lost in a 
crowd of fellow-mortals. 

It is, peihaps, from this sense of humiliation, that in- 
dividuals combine together, to obtain bv their union that 
importance and self-complacency which separately they 
could never enjoy. Miss Turnbull observed, that a nU'^ 
merous acquaintance was essential to those who lived 
much in public — ^that the number of bows and courtesies, 
and the consequence of the persons by whom they are 
given or received, is the measure of merit and happi- 
ness. Nothing can be more melancholy than, most 
places of public amusement to those who are strangers 
to the crowds which fill them. 

Few people have such strength of mind as to be in- 
different to the opinions of numbers,, even considered 
merely as numbers ; hence those who live in crowds in 
faet surrender the power of thinking for themselves, 
either in trifles or matters of consequence. Our hero- 
ine had imagined before she came to town, that Lady 
Stock mov^ in the highest circle of fashion ; but she 
Boon perceived that many of the peopde of rank who 
visited her ladyship, and who partook, of her sumptuous 
entertainments, thought they condescended extremely 
while they paud this homage to wealth. 
> One night at the opera, Jdmeria happened to be seated 
in the next box to Lady Bradstone, a proud woman of 
high family, who considered all whose genealogy could 
not vie in antiquity with her own as upstarts that ought 
to be kept down. Her ladyship, either not knowing or 
not caring who was in the next box to her, began to 
ridseule an entertainment which had been given a few 
day^ before by Lady Stock.. From her entertainment, 
Um transition was easy to her oharactert and to that of 
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Iter whole femily. Yoaog Stodc wis proneunoed to 
ha^e all the puree-proud self-sufficiency of a banker, and 
all the pertness of a clerk ; even his how seemed as if 
it came from behind the counter. 

Till this moment Almei:^i had at least permitted, if 
not encouraged, this gentleman's assiduities ; for she 
had hitherto seen him only in company where he had 
been admired: his attentions, therefore, had been flat- 
tering to her vanity. But things now began to appear 
in qmte a different U^t : she saw Mr. Stock in the point 
of view in which Lady Bradstone placed him ; and felt 
that she might be degraded, but could not be elevated* 
in ttie ranks of fashion by such an admirer. 8he began 
to wish that she was not so intimately connected with 
a family which was ridiculed for want of taste, and 
whose wealth, as she now suspected, was their only 
ticket of admittance into the society of the truly ele<> 
gant In the land of fashion, *' Alps on Alps arise r* and 
no sooner has the votary reached the summit of one 
weary ascent than ano&er appears higher still and more 
difficult of attainment. Our heroine now became dis* 
eontented in that situation, which but a few months be* 
fore had been the grand object of her ambition. 

In the mean time, as Mr. Stock had not oveifaeaid 
Lady Bradstone's conversation at the opera, and as he 
had a comfortably good opinion of himself, he was sure 
that he was making a rapid progress in the lady's favour. 
He had of late seldom heard her mention any of her 
^ends at Elmour Grove ; and he was convinced that 
her romantic attachment to Frederick must have been 
conquered by his own superior address. Her fortune 
was fully as agreeable to him as to his money-making 
fiither: the only difference between them was, that he 
loved to squander, and his father to hoard gold. Ex- 
travagance frequently produces premature avarice-* 
young Mr. Stock calculated Miss TumbuU's fortune, 
weighed it against that of every other young lady within 
the sphere of his attractions, found the balance in her 
favour by some thousands, made his proposal in form, 
and could not recover his astonishment when he found 
himself in form rejected. Sir Thomas and Lady StodL 
used all their influence in his favour, but in vain : they 
concluded that Almeria's passion for Frederick Elmour 
was the cause of this refusal ; and they directed their 
arguments against the folly of marrying for love. Our 
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MTOine was at this time more in danger of the folly of 
Duuryuig for fashion ; not that she had fixed her fancy 
upoM any .man of fashion in particular, but she had 
horned an exalted idea of the whole species — and she 
regretted that Frederick was not in that magic circle in 
'wmch all her hopes of happiness now centred. She 
wrote kind letters to Miss Elmour, but each letter was 
written with greater difficulty than the precedinfl^; for 
she had lost adl interest in the occupations which for- 
aerly were so delightftil. She and Ellen had now few 
Ideas in common ; and her epistles dwindled into apolo- 
gies for long silence — promises of being a better cor- 
respondent in future— reasons for breaking these prom- 
ises — hopes of pardon, &c. Ellen, however, continued 
steady in her belief that her friend would at last prove 
worthy of her esteem, and of her brother's love. The 
lejection of Mr. Stock, which Aimeria did not fail to 
mention, confirmed this favourable opinion. 

MThen that gentleman was at length with some diflt* 
colty convinced that our heiress had decided against 
him, his manners and those of his family changed to* 
wards her from the extreme of civility to that of rude- 
. nessr-they spoke of her as a coquette and a jilt, and a- 
person who gave herself very extraordinary airs. She 
was vexed, and alarmed — and in her first confusion and 
distress thought of retreating to her friends at Elmour 
Grove. She wrote a folio sheet to Ellen, unlike her late 
apologetic epistles, full of the feelings of her heart, tod 
of a warm invective against fashionable and interested 
friends. After a narrative of her quarrel with the 
Stocks, she declared that she would immediately ouK her 
London acquaintance and return to her best friend. But 
the very day after she had despatched this letter she 
changed her mind, and formed a new idea of a best 
friend. 

One morning she went with Lady Stock to a book- 
seller's, whose shop served as a fashionable lounge. 
Her ladyship valued books, like all other things, in pro- 
portion to the money which they cost : she had no taste 
for literature, but a great fancy for accumulatihg the 
niost expensive publications, which she displayed osten- 
tatiously as part of the costly furniture of her house. 
While she was looking over some literary luxuries> rich 
in all the elegance of hot-press and vellum binding, Lftdy 
Bradstone and a aartv of her friends came into the 
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fDOOiu' She immediately attracted and engvosaed tha 
attention of aH present. Ladv Stock turned over the 
leavea of the fine books, and aaked their prices ; but ahe 
had the mortification to perceive that she waa an otiject 
ra^er of derision than of admiration to the new comers. 
None are so easily put out of countenance by airs as 
those who are most apt to play them off on their infe^ 
riora. Lady Stock bit her hpa in evident embarraaa- 
ment, and w awkwardness of her distress increased 
the confidence and triumph of her adversary. She had 
some time before provoked Lady Bradstone by g^iving* a 
concert in opposition to one of hers, and by engaging, 
at an enormous expense, a celebrated performer for her 
nigkt: hostilities had thenceforward been renewed at 
every convenient opportunity l^ the contending fair 
ones. Lady Bradstone now took occasion loudly to 
lament her extreme poverty ; and she put this question 
to all her party, whether if they had it in their power 
they should prefer having more money than taate, or 
more taste than money? They were going to decide 
p0r geelanuUiant bat her ladysmp insisted upon taking 
each vote separately, because this prolonged the tor* 
ments ef her rival, who heard the preference of taste to 
money reiterated half a dozen times over, with the moat 
provoking variety of insulting emphasis. Almeria^a 
sufferings during this scene were far more poignant than 
those of the person against whom the ridicule was 
aimed : not that she pitied Lady Stock — no ; she would 
have rejoiced to have seen her humbled to the dust, if 
she could have escaped all share in her mortification: 
but as she appeared as her ladyship's acquaintance, she 
apprehended that she might be mistaken for her friend. 
An opportunity offered of marking the difference. The 
bookseller asked Lady Stock if she chose to put her 
name down in a list of subscribers, to a new work* 
The book« she saw, was to be dedicated to Lad^ Brad- 
stone-^and that was sufficient to decide her agamst it. 

She declared that she never supported suel^ things 
either by her name or her money ; that, for her part she 
was no politician ; ^at she thought female patriots were 
absurd and odious ; and that she was glad none of thai 
description were of her acquaintance. 

All this was pUdnly directed against Lady Bradstone, 
who was a zealous patriot: her ladyship retorted, l^ 
aom^ reflections equdly keen, but rather more poUtely 
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I, eaefa party addreanng their innuendoes to the 
bookseller, who, afraid to disobl^ either the rich or the 
faaliionable, preserved, as much as it was in the power 
of his muscles, a peifectly neutral countenance. At 
last, in order to relieve himself from his constraint, he 
betook himself to count the subscribers, and Miss Turn* 
hull seized this moment to desire that her name might 
be added to the list. Lady Bradstone^s eyes were imme- 
diately fixed upon her with complacency — Lady Stodc^ 
flashed fire. Kegardless of their fire, Almena cooUy 
added, " Twelve copies, sir, if you please/' 

** Twelve copies. Miss Tumbull, at a guinea apiece ! 
Lord bless me, do you know what you are about, my 
dear t" said Lady Stock. 

** Perfectly well," replied our heroine ; *' I think twelve 
guineas, or twenly times that sum, would be well be- 
stowed in asserting independence of sentiment, which I 
understand is the object of this work." 

A whimper from Lady Bradstone to one of the shop- 
men, of "Who is that charming woman 1" 'gave our 
heroine courage to pronounce these words. Lady Stock, 
in great dis^easure, walked to her curiage, saying, 
"You are to consider what you will do with your 
twelve copies. Miss Tumbull; foif I am convinced your 
guardian will never let such a parcel of inflammatory 
trash into his house : he admires female patriotism, and 
4^ (A«f sort efthinf, as little as I do." 

The rudeness of this speech did not disconcert Alme- 
ria ; for she Mras fortifiedby the consciousness. that she 
had gained her point with Lady Bradstone. This lady 
piqued herself Upon showing her preferences and aver- 
sions with equal enthusiasm and ^elut. She declared 
before a large company at dinner, that notwithstanding 
Ifiss Tumlnul was nohod$f by birth, she had made herself 
somebody by spirit; and that for her part, she should, 
contrary to heir general principle, which she confessed 
was to k^p astrong line of demarcation between nobility 
and mobility, take a pride in bringing forward merit even 
in the shape of a Yorkshire grazier's daughter. 

Pursuant to this gracious declaration, she empowered 
a common friend to introiduce Miss TurnbuU to her, on 
the first (Opportunity. When people really wish to 
become acquainted with each other, opportunities are 
easily and quickly found. The parties met, to their 
ouitinl satiaiaction, that very night in the waiting-room 
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Ikere WM a& Mse in the decided tone of La^ Bradstone 
wfaich could not be so easily acquired. Having lived 
from her infancy in the best company, there was no 
hfeterofeneotts mixture in her manners ; and the con- 
sciousness of this gave an habitual air of security to her 
words, looks, and motions. Lady S^k seemed forced 
to beg or buy — ^Lady Bradstone accustomed to command 
or levy admiration as her rightful tribute. The pride of 
Ibady Bradstone was uniformly' resolute and successful ; 
the insolence of Lady Stock, if it were opposed, became 
eowttdiy and ridiculous. Lady Bradstone seemed to 
have, on an occasions, an instinctive sense of what a 
person of fashion ou|^ht to do ; Lady Stock, notwith* 
standing her bravadoing air, was frequently perplexed 
and anxious, and therefore awkward : she had always 

Docourse to precedents. ** Lady P said so, or Lady 

Q-^-*« did so ; Lady G wore this, or Lady H-<^~- 

was there, and therefore I am sure it iA proper." 

On the contrary, Lady Bradstone never quoted author* 
ities, but presumed that she. was a precedent for others. 
The one was eager to follow, the other determined to 
lead, the fashion. 

Our heroine, who was by no means deficient in pene* 
tratton, and whose whole attention was now given to 
the study of externals, quickly perceived these shades 
of difference between her late and her present friend. 
She remarked, in particular, that she found herself much 
more at eas^ in Lady Bradstone's society. Her lady* 
ship^ pride was not so offensive as Lady Stock's vanity : 
secure of her own superiority, Lady Bradstone did not 
want to measure herself every instant with inferiors. 
She treated Almeria as her equal in every respect ; and 
in setting her right in points'of fashion never seemed to 
ti«anph, but to consider her own knowledge as a neces- 
sarr consequence of the life she had led from her infancy. 
\\ ..^ a sort of proud generosity, she aJways considered 
those whom she honoured with her friendship as thence* 
forward entitled to all the advantages of her own situa^ 
tion, and to all' the respect due to a part of herself. She 
now always used the word we, with peculiar emphasis^ 
in speakinff of Miss Tumbull and herself. This was a 
signal perfectly well understood by her acquaintance 
Almeria Mras received everywhere with the most dis* 
tinguished attention ; and she was delighted, and abso 
lately intoxicated, witti her sudden rise in the world of 
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ftahioh. She Tound th&t her foimeir acquamtmoe «l 
Lady Stock?8 were extremely ambitious ox claiming aa 
intimacy; bat this could not be done. Miss TumbuU 
had now acquired, by practice, the power of looking at 
peopde without seeming to see them, and of forgetting 
those with, whom she. was perfectly well acquainted. 
Her opinion of 'her own consequence was much raised 
by the court that was paid to her by several young men 
of fashion, who thought it ejqiedient to marry two hui>- 
dred thousand pounds. 

How quickly ambition extends her views ! Our he- 
roine's mghest object had lately been to form an alliance 
with ^ man of fashion ; she had now three fashionable 
admirers in her train ; but though she was flattered. by 
their attention, she had not the least inclination to decide 
in favour of any of these candidates. The only young 
man of her present acquaintance who seemed to be out 
of the reacn of^er power was Lord Bradstoner and 
upon the conquest of his heart, or rather his pride, her 
£mcy was fixed. He had all his mother's family pnde, 
and he had been taught by her to expect an alliance 
with a daughter of one of the first noble families in 
England. The possibility of his marrying a grazier's 
daughter had never entered into his or Lady firadstone's 
thoughts : they saw, indeed, every day examples among 
the first nobihty of such matches ; but they saw them 
with contempt. Almeria knew this, and yet she did not 
despair of success : nor was she wrong in her calcula- 
tions; Lord Bradstone was fond of high play — his taste 
lor gaming soon reduced him to distress — ^his guardian 
was enraged, and absolutely refused to pay his lordship's 
debts. What was to be done ? He must extricate him- 
self from his difficulties by \narrying some rich heiress^ 
Miss Tumbull was the heiress nearest at hand. Lord 
Bradstone's pride was compelled to yield to his interest, 
and he resolved to pay his addresses to the Yorkshire 
grazier's daughter : but he knew that his mother would 
be indignant at this idea; and he therefore determined 
to proceed cautiously, and to assure himself of the young 
lady's approbation before he should brave his mother's 
anger. 

The winter was now passed, and her ladyship invited 
Miss Tumbull to accompany her to Cheltenham ; her 
flon was of the party. Our heroine plainly understood 
kis intentions^ and her -friendship for Lady Bhidstond 
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W flot prevent her from faTonring liis views: netthes 
was she deterred by her knowledge of his lordsbip^s 
taste for play, so araent was her desire for a coronet. 
The recollection of Frederick Ehpour sometimes crossed 
her imagination^ and struck her heart ; but tibe paog was 
soon over, and she settled her conscience by the reflec- 
tion, that she was not, in the least degree, bound in 
honour to him ; he had set her entirely at liberty, and 
could not complain of her conduct. As to Ellen — every 
day she determined to write to her, and every day she 
put it off till to-morrow. At last she was saved the 
trouble Of making and breaking any more resolutions: 
for one evening, as she was walking with Lady Brad* 
stone and her noble admirer, in the public walk, she 
met Miss Elmour and her brother. 

She accosted Ellen with gpreat eagerness ; but it was 
plain to her friend^s discerning eyes that her joy was 
affected. After repeating several times that she was 
quite delighted at this unexpected meeting, she ran on 
with a nomber of commonplace questions, commencing 
and concluding with/ " When did you come \ — ^How long 
do you stay 1 — ^Whcre do you lodge V 

" We have been here about a fortnight, and I believe 
we shall stay about a month longer." 

" Indeed !— A month ! — So long !— How fortunate I— 
But where are youl" 

" We lodge a little out of the tpwn, on the road to 
Cirencester." 

** How unfortunate !-*-We are at such a sho<^king dis* 
tance ! — ^I'm with Lady Bradstone-^-a most charming wo- 
man ! — ^Who are you with ^" 

**With my poor father," said EUen; ''he has been 
tery ill lately, and we came here on his account." 

" lU ! — Old Mr. Elmour ! — Fm. extremely concerned— 
bat whom have you to attend him t You should send 
to town for Dr. Grant— do you know he is the only man 
nowl — ^the only man Ljady Bradstone and I have any 
dependence on-— if I were djring, he is the man I should 
send for. Do have him for Mr. Elmour, my dear— an4 
don't be alarmed, above all things— you know iVs so 
natural,- at your father's age, that he should not be as 
WeU as he has been ; but I c&stress you, and detain you." 

Our heroine, after running off these unmeaning sen-i 
tenees, passed on, being ashamed to walk with E^en ia 
public, becsuse Lady Bradstone had whispered, '^ WhoU 
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ther* Not to be known in the woild of hMon Pmimf<^ 
anperdonable crime, for wlueh no merit ean ainBnc; oe < 
Tluee daTfl elapsed before Miss TnrnboU went Icproi niitu^ 
ber friend, notwithstanding her ez^me concenma ui «e ] 
poor Mr. Elmoor. Her excuse to her oonscience '^aiviui 
that Lady Bradstone's carriage could not soonei 
spared. People in a certain rank of life are, or m 
themselTes, slaves to horses and carriages ; with m% 
apparent convenience and luzisy, they are frnqmemai'^ ven 
more dependent than their tradesmen or their eervaiarBoaBtace' 
There was a time wheil Almeria wookl not have b«la'tti i^ 
restrained by these imaginary vMostMiiHet from Bliii:kev«iuae 
ing kindness to her frioMS ; bat tnat time was now^ coiiui sr^m* 
pletely past. She was, at present, anxious to aw^ ^ ^ 
naving any private conversation with EUen, becati^^^ 
she was ashamed to avow her change of views and Bi^^ ^^ 
timents. In the short morning visit which she pmid hka^ ^ . 
Almeria talked of public places, of public characters, ^^^^Tsh! 
dress and equipages, Ac. She inquired) indeed, withrTtr j^^^ 
modish air of infinite sensibility, for poor Mr. £lnioii^:^^J||z 
and when she heard that he was confined to his bed, s^^ ^7^ 
regretted most excessively that she could not see hin^ Z^ ^ 
but a few seconds afterward, with a suitable change a^ * ' , 
voice and countenance, she made an easy transition i^,iJ^ 
the pruse of a new dress of Lady Bradstone's inventioi^ ^^ 
Frederick Elmour came into the room in the midst o^^ ^! 
the eulogium on her ladyship's taste— «he was embar*^^j[^ 
rassed for a moment ; but quickly recovering the ton€^^^^ 
of a fine lady, she spoke to him as if he had never beei^n^Jf^^ 
any thing to her but a common acquaintance. The dig'^^*' ^ 
nity and firmness of his manner provoked her pride ; ete^?^, 
wished to coquet with him— she tried to excite his jeal-^ ^ 



ousy by talking of Lord Bradstone : but vain were alti|r^ 
her airs and innuendoes ; tney could not extort from him \i^'^^ 
even a sigh, ^e was somewhat consoled, however, by ^t^^^ 
observing in his sister's countenance the expression, a» -J^^^ 
die thought, of extreme mortification. 
A few days after this visit. Miss TumbdD rseeived tbm 
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following note from Mss £hnour : 1^^ 

" Mr DKAB Almbiha, Jf C( 

''If you stitt wish that I shodd treat yon as a friend, ,1^^ 

riiow me that you do, and you wffl findmyaflfeetionun- ^"^^ 

altered. If, on the contrary, you have decided to par" ^Hi 

me a mode of life, or to form connexions, which make ;^; 
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you ashamed to own any one for a friend who is not a 
fine lady, let our intimacy be dissolved for eyer-**it oouM 
only be a source of mutual pain. My father is better 
to-day, aud wishes to see you. WLU you spend this 
evening with him and with 

'* Your affectionate 

"£UiEN ElmourV* 

It happened that the very day Miss Turnbull received 
this note, Lady Bradstone was to have a concert, and 
Almeria knew that her ladyship would be offended if she 
were to spend the evening with the Ehnours : it was, as 
she said to herself, impossible, therefore, to accept of 
Ellen's invitation. She called upon her in the course of 
the morning to make an apology. She found Ellen be- 
side her father, who was seated in his arm-chair : he 
looked extremely pale and weak: she was at first 
shocked at the change she saw in her old friend, and she 
could not utter the premeditated apology. Ellen tooiL 
it for granted that she was come, in consequence of her 
note, to spend the day with her, and she embraced her 
with affectionate joy. Her whole countenance changed 
when our heroine began at last to talk of Lady Brad- 
stone and the concert-— -Ellen burst into tears. 

" Mv dear child," said My. Elmour, putting his hand 
upon nis daughter's, which rested upon the arm of his 
chair, "I did not e^ct this weakness from you." 

Miss Turnbull, impatient to shorten a scene which she 
had neither strength of mind to endure nor to prevent, 
rose to take leave. 

" My dear Ellen," said she, in an irresolute tone, ^ mj 
dearest creature, you must not distress yourself in this 
way — ^I must have you keep up your sprits. You con»> 
fine yourself too much, indeed you do ; and you see yo« 
are not equal to it. Your father will be better, and he 
will persuade you to leave him for an hour or two, I am 
sore, and we must have you amonr us ; and I must in- 
troduce you to Lady Bradstone — she's a channing wo- 
man, I assure you— you would like her of all thrngs, if 
you knew her. Come — don't let me see yon in this 
way. Really, my dear Ellen, this is so unlike yon — ^I can 
assure you that, whatever you mav think, I love you as 
well as ever I did, and never shall forget my obhgations 
to qU your family; but, you know, a person who lives in 
the world as I do must make such terrible sacrifices of 
Vol. VII.— I 17 
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their time-— one can't do as one pleaftes— one^a an abso- 
lute slare. So you must forgive me, dear EUetf, for bid« 
dinff you farewell for the present." 

Ellen hastily wiped awa^ her tears, and turning' to 
Almeria with an air of dignity, held out her hand to her, 
and said, " Fai'ewell forever, Almeria! — ^May you never 
feel the want of a sincere and affectionate friend ! — May 
the triumphs of fashion make you amends for all you 
sacrifice to obtain them !" 

Miss Tumbull was abashed and agitated — she hurried 
out of the room to conceal her coiSusion, stepped into 
a carriage ,with a coronet, drove away, and endeavoured 
to forget all that had passed. The concert in the even- 
ing recalled her usual train of ideas, and she persuaded 
herself that she had done all, and more than was neces- 
saiT, in offering to introduce Ellen to Lady Bradstone. 
** How could she neglect such an offer !" 

A few days after the concert, Almeria had the plea^ 
sure of being introduced to Lady Btadstone's fourdaugh- 
ter8**-Lady Gabriella, Lady Agnes, Lady Bab, and L^y 
Kitty. Of the existence of these young ladies Almeria 
had scarcely heard — they had been educated at a fash- 
ionable boarding-school; and their mother was now 
under the disagreeable necessity of bringing them home 
to Uve with her, because the eldest was past seventeen. 

Lady Gabriella was a beauty, and'determined to be a 
Grace — ^but which of the three Graces she had not yet 
decided. 

Lady Agnes was plain, and resolved to be a wit. 

Lady Bab and Lsuly Kitty were charming hoydens, 
with all the modem simplicity of fourteen or fifteen in 
their manners. Lady Bab had a fine long neck, which 
wa8alwa3rs in motion — Lady Kitty had white teeth, and 
was always laughing; but it is impossible to character- 
ize them, for they Offered in notliing from a thousand 
other young ladies. 

These four sisters agreed in but one point--in consid- 
ering their mother as their common enemy. Taking it 
for granted that Miss Tumbull was her fnend, she was 
looked upon by them as being naturally entitled to a 
share of their distrust and enmity. They found a va- 
riety of causes of complaint against our heroine : and 
if they had been at any loss, their respective waitinff- 
maids would have furnished them with inexhaustiUe 
causes of quarreL 



Lady Bradstbne could not bear to go with more tiiaa 
four in a coach.—" Why was ^iss TumboU always to 
have a front seat in the coach, and two of the young la- 
dies to be always left at home on her account !" " How ' 
could Lady Bradstone make such a favourite of a gra- 
zier's daughter, and jHrefer her to her own children as a 
companion!*' ^c. 

The young ladies never discouraged their attendants 
from saying all the ill-natured thin^ that they could de- 
vise of Miss TumbuU, and they mvented a variety of 
methods of tormenting her. Lady GabrieUa found out 
that Almeria was horridly ugly and awkward; Lady 
Agnes quizzed her perpetually ; and the ladies Bab and 
Kitty pia3red upon her innumerable practical jokes. She 
was astonished to find in high life a degree of vulgarity 
of which her country companions would have been 
ashamed : but all such things in high life go under the. 
general term dashing. These young ladies were dashers. 
Alas! perhaps foreigners and future generations may 
not know the meaning of the term ! 

Our heroine's temper was not proof against the trials 
to which it was hourly exposed ; perhaps the conscious- 
ness that she was not bom to the situation in which 
she now moved, joined to her extreme anxiety to be 
thought genteel and fashionable, rendered her peculiarly 
irritaUe when her person and manners were attacked 
by ladiee of equality. She endeavoured to conciliate her 
young enemies by every means in her power, wad at 
length she found a method of pleasing them. They 
were immoderately fond of baubles, and they had not 
money enough to gratify this taste. Miss Tumbull at 
first, with great timidity, begged Lady Gabriella's ac- 
ceptance of a ring, which seamed particularly to catch 
her fancy: the facility with which the ring was accepted, 
and the nivourable change it produced, as if by magic, in 
her ladyship's manners towards oiur heroine, encouraged 
her to tiy similar experiments upon the other sisters. 
She spared not eamngs, crosses, brooches, pins, and 
necklaces-; and theyoung ladies in return began to show 
her all the friendship which can be purchased by such 
presents— or by any presents. Even while she rejoiced 
at the change in their behaviour, she could not avoid 
despising them for the cause to which she knew it must 
be attributed ; nor did she long enjoy even the tempo* 
rarjr calm procured by these peace-offerings; .for ths 

IS 
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very same thines which propitiated the daughter ef* 
fended the mother. Lady Bradstone one morning in* 
dieted upon Lady Gabriella^s returning a necklace which 
she had received from Ahneria; and her ladyship in* 
formed Miss Tumbull, at the same time, with an air of 
supreme haughtiness, that '' she could not possibly per- 
mit her daughters to accept such valuable presents from 
anv but their own relations ; that if the Lady Bradstones 
did not know what became them, ^it was her duty to 
teach them propriety." 

It was rawer late in life to begin to teach, even if they 
had been inclined to learn. They resented her last lesson, 
or rather her last act of authority, with acrimony pro- 
portioned to the value of the object ; and Miss TumbuU 
was compelled to hear their complaints. Lady Gabriella 
said, she was convinced that her mother's only reason 
for makii^ her return the necklace was because she had 
not one quite so handsome. Lady Agnes, l^tween whom 
and her mamma there was pending a dispute about a pair 
of diamond earrings, left by her grandmother, observed, 
that her mother might, if she pleased, call jeahusy^yro- 
priety ; but that she must not be surprised if other people 
vftsed the old vocabidary ; that her mamma's pride and 
vanity were always at war ; for that though she was 
proud enough to see her daughters »hou> well in public, 
yet site required to have it said that she looked younger 
tium any of them, and that she was infinitely better 
dressed. 

Lady Bab and Lady Kitty did not fail in this favour- 
able moment of general discontent to bring forward their 
list of grievances ; and in the discussion of their rights 
and wrongs they continually appealed to our heroine, 
crowding round her whilei she stood silent and embar- 
rassed. Ashamed of them and of herself, she compared 
the Lady Bradstones with Ellen — she compared the sis- 
ters-in-law she was soon to have with the friend she had 
forsaken. The joung ladies mistook the expression of 
melancholy in Almeria's countenance at this instant for 
sympathy in their sorrows; and her silence for acqui- 
escence m the justice of their complaints. They were 
reiterating their opinions with something like plebeian 
loudness of voice, when their mother entered the room. 
The ease with which her daughters chan^d their eoun- 
tenances and the subject of conversation, whea she 
entered, might have prevented all suspicion but for the 



Mushes of Almeria, who, though of all the party she 
was the least guilty, looked by far the most abashed. 
The necklace which hung from her hand, and on which, 
in the midst of her embarrassment her eyes involunta- 
rily fell, seemed to Lady Bradstone proof positive against 
her. Her ladyship recollected certain words she had 
heard as she opened the door, and how applied them 
without hesitation to herself. PoUteness restrained the 
expression of her anger towards Miqs Tumbull, but it 
burst furious forth upon her daughters; and our heroine 
was now as much alarmed by the violence of her future 
mother«in-law as she. had been disgusted by the mean- 
ness of her intended sisters. From this day forward, 
Lady Bradstone's manner changed towards Almeria, 
who could plainly perceive, by her altered eye, that she 
had lost her conndence, and that her ladyship considered 
her as one who was playing a douUe part, and foment* 
ing dissensions in her family. She thought herself bound, 
in honour to the daughters, not to make any explana- 
tion that could throw the blame upon them : and she 
bore in painful silence the many obii<{ue reproaches, re- 
flections upon ingratitude, dissimulation, and treachery 
which she Knew were aimed at her. The consciousness 
that she was treating Lady Bradstone with insincerity, 
in encouraging the addresses of her son, increased Miss 
Turnbull's embarrassment; she repented having for a 
moment encoura^d his clandestine attachment; and 
s1m3 now urged him in the strongest manner to impart 
his intentions to his mother. He assured her that she 
should be obeyed ; but his obedience was put off from 
day today ; and in the meantime, the more Almeria saw 
of his family, the more her desire to be connected with 
them diminished. The affair of the necklace was con- 
tinually renewed, in some shape or other, and a perpet- 
ual succession of petty disputes occurred, in which bo^ 
parties were in the wrong, and each openly or secretly 
Dlamed her for not taking their part. Her mind was so 
much harassed, that all her natural cheerfulness forsook 
her ; and the being obliged to assume spirits in company^ 
and among people who were not worth the toil of ]^as* 
ing, became every hour more irksome. The transition 
from these domestic miseries to public dissipation and 
gayettes made her still more melsuicholy. 

When she calmly examuied her own heart, she per- 
cdved that she felt little or no affection for Lord Brad* 
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stone, though she had been flattered by his atteations, 
when the assiduity of a man of rank and fashion waa 
n^w to her ; but now the joys of being a countess began 
to fade in her imagination. She hesitated-^she had not 
strength of mind sufficient to decide — she ^as afraid to 
proceed ; yet she had not courage to retract. 

EUen^s parting words recurred .to her mind — ** May 
you never feel the want of a sincere and affectionate 
friend ! May the triumphs of fashion make you amends 
for all you sacrifice to obtain them !"— '* Alas !" thought 
she, ** Ellen foresaw that I should soon be disgusted with 
this joyless, heartless intercourse ; but how can I recede % 
hpw can I disengage myself from this Lord Bradstone, 
DOW that I have encouraged his addresses ? Fool that 
I have been ! O, if I could now be advised by that best 
of friends, who used to assist me in all my difficulties ! 
But she despises, she has renounced me — she has bid 
me farewell for ever !" 

Notwithstanding this •* farewell for ever," there was 
still at the bottom of Almeria's heart, even while she be^ 
wailed herself in this manner, a secret hope that Ellen^s 
esteem and friendship might be recovered, and she re- 
solved to make the trial. She was eager to put this 
idea into execution the moment it occurred to her ; and 
after apologizing to the Lady Bradstones for not, as 
usual, accompanying them in their morning ride, she set 
out to wsdk to Miss Elmour's lodgings. It was a hot 
day— slie walked fast from the hurry and impatience of 
her mind. The servant who attended her knocked twice 
at Mr. Elmour's door before any one answered ; at last 
the door was opened by a maid-servant, with a broom 
in her hand. 

** Is Miss Elmour at home V 

'* No, sir ; she left Cheltenham this morning betimes, 
and we be getUng the house ready for other lodgers." 

Almeria was very much disappointed — she looked 
flushed uid fatigued ; and the maid said, '* Ma'am, if you'll 
be ideased to rest a while, you're welcome, I'm sure— - 
and the parlour's cleaned out— be pleased to sit down, 
ma'am." Almeria followed, for she was really tired, and 
fflad to accept the good-natured offer. She was shown 
into the same parlour where she had but a few wedks 
before taken leave of Ellen. The maidirolled forward 
the great arm-chair in which old Mr. Elmour luul been 



seated ; and as^sbe moved it, a gold-headed cane feU to 
tbe^nround. 

Auneria's eyes turned upon it direi;tly as it fell ; for it 
was an old friend of hers : many a time she had played 
with it when she was a child, and for many years she 
had been accnstopied to see it in the hand of a man 
v^om she loved and respected. It brought many pleas^ 
ing and some paini\il associations to her mind ; for she 
reflected how ill she had behaved to the owner of it the 
last time she saw him. 

*' Ay, ma'am,** said the maid, " it is the poor old gen- 
tleman*8 cane, sure enough; it has never been stirred 
from here, nor his hat and gloves, see, since the day he 
died." 

*' Died ! Good heavens ! Is Mr. Elmour dead ?*' 

** Yes, sure — ^he died last Tuesday, and was buried 
yesterday. You*d belter drink some of this water, 
ma'am,** said the girl, filling a glass that stood on the 
faible. '^Why! dear heart! I would not have mentioned 
it so sudden in this way, but I thought it could no way 
hurt 3rou. Why, it never came into my head you could 
be a friend of the family's, nor more, maybe, at the ut- 
most, than an acquaintance, as you never used to call 
much during his illness.*' 

This was the most cuttii^ reproach, and the innocence 
with which it was uttered made it still more severe* 
Almeria burst into tears ; and the poor girl, not knowing 
what to say next, and sorry for all she had said, took up 
the cane, which had fallen from Almeria's hainds, ana 
applied herself to brightening the gold head with great 
dUigence. At this instant there was a double knock at 
the house-door. • 

*'It*s only the young gentleman, ma'am," said the 
maid, as she went towards the door. 

** What young gentleman ?" said Almeria, rising from 
her seat. 

' " Young Mr. Elmour, ma'am : he did not go away with 
his sister, but staid to settle some matters. O, they 
Imve let him in." 

The maid stood with the parlour-door half-open, in . 
her hand, not being able to decide in her own fancy 
whether the lady wished that he should oome into thA 
room or stay out ; and before either she, or perhaps Al- 
meria, had decideid this point, it was settled for them by 
his walking in. Almeria was standing so as to be hia 
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by the door ; and he wiu so intent upon hisown thou^^hl^ 
that, without perceiving there was anybody in the room, 
he walked straig^ht-forward to the taUe, took up his 
father's hat and gloves, and gave a deep sigh. He heard 
his sigh echoed-^looked up, and started at the sight of 
^meria, but immediately assumed an air of distant and 
cold respect. He was in deep mourning, and looked 
pale, as if he had suffered much. Almeria endeavoured 
to speak ; but could get out only a few words, expressive 
of the shock and astomshmetU she had just felt. 

'* Undoubtedly, madam, you must have been shocked,'' 
replied Frederick, in a calm voice; "but you could not 
have reason to be much astonished. My father's life 
had been despaired of some time — ^you must have seen 
how much he was changed whe|n you were here a few 
weeks ago." Almeria could make no reply; the tears, 
in spite of all her efforts to restrain them, rolled down 
her cheeks : the . cold and almost severe manner in 
which Frederick spoke, and the consciousness that she 
deserved it, struck her to the heart. He followed her, 
as she abruptly quitted the room, and in a tone of more 
kindness, but with the same distant manner, begged to 
have the honour of attending her home. She bowed her 
head, to give that assent which her voice.could not at 
this instant utter : and she was involuntarily going to 
put her arm within his ; but, as he did not seem to per- 
ceive this motion, she desisted, coloured violently, ad- 
justed the drapery of her gown to give employment to 
the neglected hand ; then walked on with precipitation. 
Her foot slipped as she was crossing the street ; Frede* 
rick offered his arm — she could not guess, from the way 
fn which it was presented, whether her former attempt 
had been perceived or not. This trifle appeared to her 
a point of the utmost importance; for by this she 
thought she could decide whether his feelings were 
really as cold towards her as they appeared, whether he 
felt love and anger, or contempt and indifference. While 
she was endeavouring in vain to form her opinion, all the 
time she leaned upon his arm, and walked on in silence, 
a carriage passed them ; Frederick bowed, and his coun- 
tenance was suddenly illuminated. Almeria turned 
eagerly to see the cause of the change, and as the car- 

E'age drove on she caught a glimpse of a beautifid young 
dy. A spasm of jealousy seized her heart— she with* 
drew lier arm from Frederick's. The abruptness of the 



aetion did not create any emotion in him— 'hie thougrhte 
were absent. In a fyw minutes he slackened his pace,* 
and turned from the road towards a path across the 
fields, asking if Miss Tumbull had any (Ejection to going 
that way to Lady Bradstone^s instead of along the dusty 
road. She made no objection — ^she thought she per* 
ceived that Frederick was preparing to say something 
of importance to her, and her heart beat riolently. 

** Miss Turnboll will not, I hope, think what I am going 
to say impertinent ; she may be assured that it proceeds 
from no motiye but the desire to prerent the future un- 
happiness of one who once honoured my family with her 
friendship.'* 

" You are too good-**I do not deserve that you should 
be interested in my happiness or unhappiaess — ^I cannot 
think you impertinent— pray speak freely." 

" And quickly," she would have added if she dared. 
Without abating any of his reserve from this encourage- 
ment, he proce^Mled precisely in the same tone as before,, 
and with the same steady composure. . 

^ An accidental acquaintance with a friend of my Lord 
Bradstooe's has put me in possession of what, perhaps, 
vou wish to be a secret, madam, and what I shall invio- 
laUy keep as such." 

*' I cannot pretend^o be i|rnorant of what you allude 
to,'* said Almeria ; '* but it is more than probable that 
you may not have heard the exact state of the business ; 
indeed it is impossible that you should, because no one 
but myself could Mly explain my sentiments. In fact» 
they were undecided; I was this very morning going 
to consult your sister upon that subject." 

*' You will not suppose that I am going to int^de my 
conns^s upon you. Miss Tumbull ; nothing can be fur* 
ther from my intention: I am merely going to mention 
a fact to you, of which I apprehend you are ignorant, 
and of which, as you are circumstanced, no one in your 
present society, perhaps no one in the world but myself, 
would choose to apprize you. Forgive me, madam, if I 
try 3rDur patience by this preface : I am very desirous 
not to wound your feelings more than is necessary." 

** Perhaps," said Almeria, with a doubtful smile, " per* 
haps you are under a mistake, and imagine my feehngs 
to be much more interested than they really are. If you 
have any thing to communicate*to Lord Bradstone'b die* 
advantage, you may mention it to me without hesitatioot 
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and witfaoot fear of injuring^ my haptnncnis, or bis; Hdr* 
io put you at ease at once, 1 am come t6 a detenmnation 
positively to decline his lordship's addresses." 

" This assurance certainly puts me at ease at once,** 
said Frederick. But Almeria observed that he neither 
exinressed by his voice nor countenance any of that joy 
which she had hoped to inspire by the assurance : on the 
contrary, he heard it as a determination in which he was 
personally unconcerned, and in which pure benevolence 
alone could give him sm interest. '* lliis relieves me,'* 
continued he, *' ftom all necessity of explaining myself 
flirther." 

** Nay,'' said Almeria, " but I must beg you will ex- 
plain yoarself. You do not know but it may be neces- 
sary for me to have your antidote ready in case of a' 
relapse." 

No change, at least none that betrayed the anxiety 
of a lover, was visible in Frederick's countenance at this 
hint of a relapse ; but he gravely answered, that, when 
so urged, he could not forl^ar to tell her the exact truth,: 
that Lord Brad^one was a ruined man — ^ruined by gam- 
ing — and that he had been so indelicate as to declare to 
his/WenJ that his sole object in marrying was money. 
Our heroine's pride was severely hurt by the last part 
of this information ; but even that did not wound her so 
• keenly as the manner in which Frederick behaved. She 
saw that he had no remains of affection for her lurking^ 
in his heart— she saw that he now acted merely as he 
declared, from a desire to save from misery one who 
had formerly honoured his family with her friendship. 
Stiff, cold words — she endeavoured to talk upon indif- 
ferent subjects, but could not — she was somewhat re- 
lieved when they reached Lady Bradstone's door, and 
when Frederick left her. The moment he was gone, 
however, she ran up stairs to her own apartment, apd 
looked eagerly ^out of her window to catch the last 
ghmpse of him. Such is the strange caprice of the hu* 
man heart, that a lover appears the most valuable at the 
moment he is lost. Our heroine had felt all her affec- 
tion for Frederick revive with more than its former 
force within this last hour ; and she thought she now 
loved with a degree of passion of which she had never 
before foi^nd herself capable. Hope is perhaps insepa- 
rable from the existence of the passion of love. She 
passed alternately from despair to the most flattering 



delusioiu: she fancied that Frederick's coldness was 
aflfected— that he was actings oidy from honour— that he 
wished to leave her at liberty— ^d that as soon as he 
knew she was actually disengaged from Lord Bradstone 
he would fly to her with all his former eagerness. This 
notion having once taken possession of her mind, she 
was impatient in the extreme to settle her affairs with 
Lord Bradstone. He was not at home — ^he did not come 
in till late in the evening. It happened, that the next 
day Almeria was to be of age; and Lord Bradstone, 
when he met her in the evemng, reminded her of her 
promise not '* to prolong the torments of suspense be- 
yond that period.^* She asked whether he had, in com- 
Eance with her request, communicated the affair to 
dy Bradstone t No ; but he would as soon as he had 
reasonable grounds of hope. Miss Turnbull rejoiced 
that he had disobeyed her injunctions— she said that 
Lady Bradstone might now be for ever spared hearing 
what would have mevitably excited her indignation. 
His lordship stared, and could not comprehend our he- 
roine's present meaning. She soon maae it intelligible. 
We forbear to relate aU that was said upon the occasion : 
as it was a disappointment of the purse and not of the 
heurt, his lordship was of course obhged to make a pro- 

S^itional quantity of professions of eternal sorrow and 
sinterestedness. Aimeria, partly to save her owh 
pride the mortification of the repetition, forbore to allude 
to the confidential speech in which he had explained to 
s friend his motives for marrying ; she hoped that he 
would soon console himself with some richer heiress, 
and she rejoiced to be disencumbered of him, and even 
of his coronet ; for in this moment coronets seemed to 
her but paltry things— so much does the appearance of 
objects vary accoi^ing to the medium through which 
tiiey are viewed ! 

Better satisfied with herself after this refusal of the 
earl, and in better spirits than she had been for some 
months, she flattered herself with the hopes that Fred« 
^erick would call upon her again before he left Chelten- 
ham ; he would then know that Lord Bradstone was no 
lonser her lover. 

She fell asleep ftdl of these imaginations — dreamed 
of Frederick and Ehnour Grove ; but this was only a 
dream. The next day— and the next— and the next — 
passed without her seeing or hearing any thing of Fred- 
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; ana the fourth day, as she rode by the house 
where the Eknours had lodged, she saw put up ia the 

Silour window an advertisement of '* Ladings to be 
." She was now convinced that Frederick had left 
Cheltenham— left it without thinking of her or of Lord 
Bradstone. The young Lady Brsdstones observed that 
she scarcely spoke a word during the remainder of her 
morning's ride. At night she was attacked with a fe* 
Terish complaint : the image of the beautiful person 
whom she h$d seen in the coach that passed while she 
was walking with Frederick was now continually be* 
fore her eyes. She had made all the inquiries she coulil 
to find out who that jwmg lady might be ; but this point 
could not be Steertained ; because, though she described 
the lady accurately, she was not equally exact about 
the description of the carriage. The arms and livery 
had totally escaped her observation. The different con* 
jectures that had be^ made by the various people to 
whom she had applied, and the voices in which their 
answers were given, ran in her head all this feverish 
night. 

^ Perhaps it was Lady Susanna Quin — ^very likely it 
was Lady Mary Lowther— -very possibly Miss Grant ; 
you know she goes about with old Mrs. Grant in a 
yellow coachr-4mt there are so many yellow coach^^-^ 
the arms or the livery would settle the point at once.'* 
These words, the arms and theJwerywcfM settle thepoini 
<at oncey she repeated to herself perpetually, though with- 
out annexing any ideas to the words. In short, she was 
very feverish aU night ; end in the morning, though she 
endeavoured to rise, she was obliged to lie down again. 
She was confined to her bed for about a week : Lady 
Bradstone sent for the best physicians ; and the young 
ladies, in the intervals of dressing and going out, when- 
ever they could remember it, came into Miss TurnbuU's 
room to *' hope she found herself better." It was ob- 
vious to her that no one person in the house cared a 
straw about her, and she was oppressed with the sense 
of being an encumbrance to the whole family. While 
she was alone, she formed many projects for her future 
life, which she resolved to execute as soon as she should 
recovw. She determined immediately to go down to 
her own house in the country, and to write to EUen a 
recantation of all her fine lady errors. She composed, 
while she lay on her feverish pillow, twenty letters to 
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lier forlner friend, each of tiiem more elo^pwnl nd 
magntnimotts than the other : but in proportion as her 
fever left her, the activity of her ima^nation abated, 
and with it her eloauence and magnanimity. Her mmd, 
naturadly weak, ana now enfefel^ by disease, becaine 
quite passive, and received and jrielded to the impress 
Bions made by external circumstances. New trains 
of ideas, perfectly different from those which had oc- 
cupied her mind during her fever, and in the days pre- 
ceding her illness, were excited during her convales- 
cence. She lay listening to, or rather hearing, the con* 
Tersatton of the young i^y Bradstones. They used to 
come into her room at night, and stay for some time^ 
while they had their hair curled, and talked over the 
events of the day — ^whom they had met — ^what dresses 
they had worn — ^what matches were on the ta(MS, &c. 
They happened one night to amuse thems^ves with 
reading an old newspaper, in which they came to an ac- 
eount of a splendid masquerade, which had been given 
the preceding winter in London by a rich heiress. 

** Lord ! what charming entertamments Miss Tumbull 
might give if she pleased. Why, do you know, she is 
richer than this woman," whispered Lady Bab ; ** and 
she is of age now, you know. If I were she, rm aure 
I*d have a house of my own, and the finest I couid get 
in London. Now such a house as my aunt Prerrepoint'a 
— and servants — and carriages-^and I would mtke my • 
self of some consequence." 

This 8{)eech was not lost upon our heroine ; and the 
whisper in which it was i^)oken increased its effect. 
The next day, as Lady Bab was sitting at the foot of 
Almeria's bed, she asked for a description of *' my aunt 
Fierrepoint's house.** It was given to her con amore, 
and a character of ^ my aunt Pierrepoint" was added 
gratis. " Sh^ is the most charming amiable woman in 
the world-^uite a different sort of person from mamma. 
She has lived all her Hfe about court, and she is oon<- 
nected with all the great people, and a prodigious fa- 
vourite at court, and she is of such consequence !-«Yoa 
cannot imagine of what consequence she is \" 

Lady Oabriella then continued the conversation, by 
telling Miss Tumbull a great secret, that her aont Pierre^- 
point and her mother were not on the best terms in the 
world : '* for mamma's so violent, you know, iftxmt poli- 
tics, and quite on a contrary side to my Mnt. Mamma 
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never goes to court; and, between you and me, tberjr 
say she would not be received. Nqw that is a shock* 
ing thing for us ; but the most provoking part of the 
business is, that mamma won^t let my aunt Pierrepoint 
present us. Why, when she cannot or will not go to 
the drawing-room herself, what could be more proper, 
you know, than to let us be presented by Lady Pierre- 
point — Lady Pierrepoint, you know, who is such a pro- 
digious favourite, and knows every thing in the world 
that*B proper at court, and everywhere: it really is 
monstrous of mamma ! Now if you were in our places, 
should not you be quite provoked 1 By-the-by, you 
never were presented at court yourself, were you 1" 

'* Never,** said Almeria, with a sudden feeling of mor- 
tification. 

*' No, you could not— of course you could not, living 
.with mamma, as you do ; for I am sure she would quar 
rel with an angel for just only talking of going to court. 
Lord ! if I was as rich as you, what beautiful birthday 
dresses I would have !" 

These and similar conversations wrought powerfully 
upon the weak mind of our poor heroine. She rose 
from her bed after her illness wondering what had be- 
come of her passion for Frederick Elmour : certainly 
she was now able to console herself for his loss,, by the 
hopes of being presented at court, and of being dressed 
with uncommon splendour. She was surprised at this 
change in her own mind ; but she justified it to herself 
by the reflection that it would show an unbecoming 
want of spirit to retain any remains of regard for one 
who had treated her with so much coldness and indif- 
ference, and who in all probability was attached to an- 
other woman. Pride and resentment succeeded to ten- 
derness ; and she resolved to show Frederick and £Uen 
that she could be happy her own way. It is remarkaUe 
that her friendship for the sister alwayd increased or 
decreased with her love for her brother. Ambition, as 
it has often been observed, is a passion that frequently 
succeeds to love, though love seldom follows ambition. 
Almeria, who had now recovered her strength, was one 
morning sitting in her own room meditating arrange- 
ments for the next winter's campaign, when she was 
roused by the voices of Lady Bab and Lady Kitty at her 
room door. 
. '^MissTumbulll MissTurnbuU! oomel come !*-Here*s 
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Qie kin^ and queen and all the ro3ral family, and my arnit 
Pierrepoint— -come quick to our dressing-room windows^ 
or they will be out of sight." 

Tl^e fair hoydens seized her between them, and 
dracged her away. 

^ Mamma says it's horribly vulgar to run to the win- 
dows, but never mind that. There's my aunt Pierre- 
point's coach — ^is not it handsome t — O, every thing 
aiiout her is so handsome ! — ^you know she has hved all 
her life at court." 

The euiogiums of these young ladies, and the sight 
of I^dyPierrepoint^s entry into Cheltenham in the w2ie 
of rc^ralty, and the huzzas of the mob, and the curiosity 
of atl raiiks who crowded the public walks in the even- 
ing, to see the iUustriotis guest, contributed to raise 
our heroine's enthusiasm. She was rather surprised 
afterward to observe that Lady Pierrepoint passed her 
sister and nieces on the public walk without taking the 
slightest notice of them ; her head was turned indeed 
quite another way when she passed, and she was in 
smHing conversation 'with one of her own party. 

Lady Gabrieila whispered, " My aunt Pierrepoint can- 
not knawus now, because we are with mamma." 

Mss Tunibull now, for the first time, saw Lady B^rad- 
stone in a situation in which she was neglected ; this 
served to accelerate' the decline and fall of her lady- 
ship's power over her mind. She began to consider 
her, not as a person by whom she had been brought into 
notice in the circles of fashion, but as one by whom sh,e 
was prevented from rising to a higher orbit. Lady 
Bradstone went to see her sister the day after her ar- 
rival, but she was not ai home. Some days afterward 
Lady Pierrepoint returned her visit: she came in a 
sedan chair, because she did not wish that her carriage 
shoidd be seen standing at Lady Bradstone's door. It 
was incumbent up<Mi her to take every possible precau- 
tion to prevent the suspicion of her being bis^sed by 
sisteiiy affection ; her sister and she were unfortunately 
of such different opinions in politics, and her sister's 
politics were so much disapproved where Lady Pierre- 
point most wished for sipprobation, that, she could not, 
consistently with her principles or interest, countenance 
them by appearing in public with one so obnoxious. 

Miss Tumbull M>served, with the most minute atten- 
tion, every word and gesture of Lady Pierrepoint. At 
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first view htr laAyzbip appeared all smiUng ease udA 
affability ; but in all her miotions, even in those of her 
face, there was something that resembled a pnppet^her 
very smiles and the turns of her eyes seemed to be gov- 
erned by unseen wires. Upon still closer observatioo^ 
however, there was reason to suspect that this pu(^t 
might be regulated by a mind within, of some sort or 
other ; for it could not only answer questions by a voice 
of its own, and apparently without being prompted, but 
moreover it seemed to hesitate, and to take time for 
thought, before it hazarded any reply. Lady Pierre- 
point spoke always as if she thought her woras would 
be repealed, and must lead to conseqvtences ; and there 
was an air of vast circumspection and mystery about 
her, which appeared sublime or ridiculous according to 
the light in which it was considered. To our heroine 
it appeared sublime. Her ladyship's conversation, if a 
set of unmeaning phrases be deserving of that name., at 
length turned upoi) the concern she fi^t that it had not 
been in her power to procure an increase of peusfion for 
a certain Mrs. Yickars. " Such a respectable charac- 
ter t-^^the widow of a distant relation of the Pierre- 
points." There was no probability, after all the inter- 
est and influence she had used, she said, that Mrs. 
Yickars could ever be gratified in the line she had at- 
tempted ; that therefore it was her ladyship's advice to 
her to look out for some situation of an eligiUe descrip- 
tion, which might rdlieve her from the distressing ap< 
prehension of appearing burdensome or importunate. 

As well as her ladyship's meaning could be made out, 
cleared from the superfluity of words with which it wa« 
covered, she wished to get rid of this poor widow, and 
to fasten her as an humble companion upon anybody 
who would be troubled with«uo& a respeeUAle character! 
Miss TumbuU foresaw the possibility of obliging her 
ladyship by means of Mrs. Yickars : for as she proposed 
to purchase a house in town, it would be convenient to 
her to have some companion ; and this lady, who was 
of a certain agb, and who had always lived in the best 
company, woifld be well suited to serve as her chaperon* 
To do our heroine Justice, considering that she was un* 

Sraotised in mancBuvring with court ladies, she oon* 
ucted her scheme with a degree of address worthy of 
her object. Through the medium of Lady Bab and Lady 
Gabriella, she opened a correspondence with Lsdy 
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'Plerrepoint. Mrs. Yickars was introduced to Miss 
TnrnbuU— liked her prodig^iously ; and Lady Pierrepoint 
was most happy in the prospect of her relation's beinc 
to eligibly situated. In proportion as Miss TnmbiiS 
advanced in the good traces of Lady Pierrepoint, shs 
receded from Lady Braastoiie. This lady's indignation, 
which had been excited against Ahheria by her not 
siding with her against her daughters, now rose to thf 
highest pitch, when she perceived what was going on. 
No crime could in her eyes be p^eater than that of se- 
ceding from her party. Her violence in party matter* 
was heightened by the desire to contrast herself with 
her sister Pierrepoint's courtly policy. L^dy Bradstone 
all the time knew and cared very httle about politics, 
except so far as they afforded her opportunities for the 
display of spirit and eloquence. She had a fine flow of 
words, and loved to engage in argument, especially as 
*8he had often been told by gentlemen that her enthusi- 
asm became her extremely, and that, even if a man 
could resist the force of her arguments, he must yield 
to the fire of her eyes. It happened that Miss Tumbull 
was present one day when I^y Bradstone had been 
unusually warm in a political argument, and Lady 
Pierrepoint as cool and guarded as her sister was eager. 
Almena was appealed to, and gave judgment in favoui 
of Lady Pierrei)oint, who happened to be in the rights 
BegarcuesB of right or wrong. Lady Bradstone became 
more and more velvement, while Lady Pierrepoint sat 
in all the composed superiority of silence, maintaining 
the most edifymg meekness of countenance imaginable, 
as if it were incumbent on her to be, or at least to seem, 
penitent for a sister's perversity. She sighed deeply 
when the Hrade was finished, and fixed her eyeb upon her 
beautiful niece Gabriella. Lady Gabriella immediately 
filled up the pause by declaring that she knew nothing of 
politics, and hoped she never should, for that she did 
not know of what use they were to women except to 
prevent them from going to court. 

Lady Bradstone expressed high indignation at per- 
ceiving that her daughters thought more of dancing at 
a birthnight ball than of the good of the nation. 

Mrs. Yickars, who was present, now interposed a 
word as medisCtrix, observing, that it Vas natural for 
the young ladies at their age : and Miss Tumbull, catch- 
ing or \mitatiiig something of itm ioo^ of Lady Pierve* 
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B^iDt, ventured to add, that "it was a pity that Ladsr 
radetone's daughters did not enjoy all the adyantages 
of their high rank, and that she really wished L^lv 
Bradstone could be prevailed upon to enter into concil- 
iatory measures." 

On hearing this speech, Lady Qrndstone, no longer 
able to restrain her anger within the bounds of polite^ 
Bess, exclaimed, " I am not surprised at receiving such 
advice from yovL, Miss TurhbuU ; but I own I am aston<- / 
ished at hearing such sentiments from my daughters. 
High sentiments are to be expected from high birth." 

How Lady Bradstone contrived to make her aristo- 
cratic pride of birth agree with her democratic princi- 
ples it may be difficult to explain ; but fortunately Uie 
idea of preserving consistency never disturbed her selfr 
complacency. Besides, there are so many examples to 
keep her ladyship in countenance of persons who live 
as rbyalists and talk as republicans. 

Almeria could not brook the affiK)nt implied by Lady 
Bradstone*8 last speech ; and matters were now brought 
to a crisis : she resplved not to remain longer in a house 
wliere she was exposed to such insults. She was of 
'^age, and, thank Heaven! independent." 

Lady Bradstone made no opposition to her detennir 
nation ; but congratulated her upon the prospect of be^- 
comjng independent. 

" I agree with you, Miss TurnbuU in thanking Heaves 
for making me independent. Independence of mind, of 
course," added she, "I' value above independence of 
purse." 

Whatever vexation our heroine might feel from this 
speech, and from the perfect indifference with which . 
Lady Bradstone parted from her, was compensated by 
the belief that she had by her conduct this evening in- 

fratiated herself with Lady Pierrepoint. She was con- 
rmed in this opinion by Mrs. Vickars, who said that 
her ladyship afterward spoke of Miss TurnbuU as a 
very judicious and safe young person, whom she should 
not scruple to protect. She was even so condescend- 
ing as to interest herself about the house in town, which 
Miss TWnbuH talked of purchasing : she knew that ji 
ndbie friend of hers, who was going on a foreign em- 
bassy, had thoughts of parting with his- house; and it 
would certainly suit Miss TurnbuU, if she could com* 
the purchase* Ahneria felt hesself highly honoured 



^ bar ladyBlup'8 talking % concern in any of her affairq ; 
and she begg^ed of Mrs. Yickars to say, that ** expense 
was no object to her.** She consequently paid a few 
hundred goiaeas more than the value of the nouse, for 
the honour of Lady Plerrepoint's interference. Her 
ladyship saw into the weakness of our heroine's char- 
acter, and determined to piake advantage of it. It was 
a maxim of hers, that there is no person so insigQigcant 
but some advantage may be made of them ; and she had 
acted upon this principle through life, sometimes so as 
to excite in the minds of! the ignorant a high admiration 
of her alfability. It is said, that when Lady Pierre- 
point was asked why she married, she rei^ied, ''To 
increase my consequence and to strengthen my con- 
nexions.** 

Perhaps this sf>eech was made for her by some mali* 
cious wit; but it is certain that she never upon any oc- 
casion of her life neglected an opportunity of acting 
upon this principle. She was an^us with this view t^ 
bav^ as many dependants as possible: and she we^ 
]cnew that those who were ambitious of a courtesy from 
her at the playhouse, or a whisper at the opera, wer^ 
as efflBctuaJIy her dependants as the n^endicants at her 
door, who were in want of a shilling. The poor may 
be held i|i the iron fetters of necessi^, but the rich ar# 
dragged behind the car of fashion by the golden chains 
of vanity. 

The summer in the life of a fine lady is a seascni 
comparatively of so little consequence, that the judir 
cious historian may pass over some months of it with* 
out their being missed in the records of time. He has- 
tens to the bhsy and important season of winter. 

Our heroine took possession of her magnificent house 
in town ; and Mrs. Vickars was establislim as arbUratrix 

This ladv deemed herself a judge in the last appeal 
of ev^ry tning that became a person of fashion ; and 
her claim to infallibility upon these pointy was estab- 
lished by her being fourth cousin to Lady Pierrepoint. 
Almeria soon discovered in her companion an inordi- 
nate love of power, and an irritability of temper, which 
foislbrtunes and ill health had increased to such a de- 
cree thai it required more than the patience of a female 
Job to live with her upon good terms. Martyrs in the 
cause of vanity certainly exhibit wonderful, if pot ad- 
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mirable, fortitude in the midst of the absurd and extnrr- 
agant torments which they iiullict upon themselves. Our 
heroine endured for a whole season, without any out- 
ward complaint, but with many an inward jman, the 
penance which she had imposed upon herself: the ex- 
tent of it can be comprehended only by those who hare 
been doomed to live with a thoroughly ill-tempered 
woman. The reward was surely proportioned to the 
sufferings. Miss TumbuU received a smile, or a nod, or 
something like a courtesy from Lady Pierrepoint, when- 
ever she met her in public ; her ladyship's cards were 
occasionally left at the Yorkshire heiress's door; and 
she sometimes honoured Miss TumbuU's crowded rooms, 
hy crowding them still more with her august presence. 
Tb«tre was further reason to hope, that her ladyship 
rnigr.. be induced to presert Almeria at court before the 
next oirthday. All these advantages were to be attrib- 
uted to Mrs. Vickars, for she was the connecting link 
between two beings of inferior and superior order. We 
forbear to describe, or even to enumerate, the variety 
of balls, suppers, dinners, d6jeun6s, galas, and mas- 
querades which Miss Tunibull gave to the fashionable 
world during this winter. The generous public forget 
these things the week after they are over ; and the con- 
sequence they bestow endures no longer thmi the track 
of a triumphal chariot. 

Our heroine was never fully convinced of this truth 
till it was confirmed by her own experience. She found 
it necessary continually to renew her expensive efforts, 
to keep herself alive in the memory of her great ac- 
quaintance. Towards the time when she expected to 
be presented at court by Lady Pierrepoint, a sudden 
eooiness was apparent in her. ladyship's manner; and 
one morning Almeria was surprised by a note from her, 
regretting in the most polite but positive terms that it 
would be absolutely out of her power to have the hon- 
our of presenting Miss TumbuU at St. James's. In the 
utmost consternation, Ali;neria flew for an explanation 
to Mrs. Vickars. Mrs, Vickars was in a desperate fit 
of the suUens, which had lasted now upwards of eight- 
and-forty hours, ever since her advice had not l^en 
taken about the placing of certain bronze figures, with 
antique lamps in their hands, upon the great staircase. 
It was necessary to bring the lady into a good-humour 
in the first place, by yielduiff to her uncontroUed'domin ' 
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iBBOfW Ihe ttmdeJdbiniit. Thte point beHw settle^ aai 
unqaalified submisBioa in all matters of taste, pastt 
l»esent, or to come, declared or inpUed on the part <^ 
our heroine, Mrs. Yiok^is on her part promised to ae| 
out immediately on an embassy to Lady Pierrepoint, t^ 
discoTor the cause of the present discontent. Aftet 
making sundry ineffectual attempts to see her noble 
relation, (^e was at last admitted; and after one honur't 
private audience, she relumed to the anxious Akneria 
with a countenance lengthened to the utmost stretch of 
melancholy significance. 

<' What is the matter, Mrs. Yiokars V' 

It was long before this question was answered : but 
after many fiiendly lamentations, Mrs. Vickars could not 
help observing that Miss Tumbull had nobody to blame 
in this business but herself. This, or any thing else, 
she was willing to admit, to get at the point. " But 
what have I done ! I dare say it is, as you say, all my 
own fault— but tell me how V 

^ How !— Can you, my dearest Miss Tumbull, forget 
that you did the most imprudent and really iinaooottnt* 
able thing, that ever woman did t— Lady Pierrepoint had 
it from Stock the banker, Now you must be certainly 
conscious to what I allude.*' 

Almeria still looked innocent till Mrs. Vickars pto^ 
duced the book dedicated to Lady Bradstone, for twelve 
copies of which Miss Tumbull haid subscribed. Her 
name was printed among the list of subscribers, and 
there was no palliating the fact. When her companion 
saw that she was quite overwhelmed with the sense of 
this misfortune, shebegan to hint,that though the evil was 
great, it was not without remedy ; that in her own pri- 
vate opinion, Xady Pierrepoint might have passed over 
the thing, if she had not heard it at a most unlucky mo- 
ment. The provoking banker mentioned it to her lady- 
ship just after he had disappointed her of certain moneys, 
for which she was negotiating. From her situation and 
means of obtaining secret and early intelligence, she 
had it frequently in her power to make money by selling 
in or out of the stocks. Such an opportunity at pres- 
ent occurred ; and ^ it was a sreat pity," Mrs. Viokan 
observed, " that the want of a little rea^ money should 
preclude her iVom the possibility of profitmg by her sit- 
uation.^ Miss Tumbull, who was not deficient in quick- 
ness of comprehension, upon this hint immediately said* 
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**that her ladysMp might command some tfionsaads 
which she had in Sir Thomas Stock's -banl(." Lady 
l^ierrepoint the next day found that it would be best to 
hush up the afikir of the sid}6Cription to the fatal pam- 
phlet. She said, ". that she had with in^te satisfac-. 
tion ascertained, that the thing had not been noticed in 
the quarter where she feared it would have created an. 
insuperable prejudice — that there were other Turnbullsy 
as she was happy to understand, in the world, besides 
Mrs. Yickars's mend ; and that as, in the list of subscri- 
bers, she was mentioned only as Miss Tumbull, not a& 
Almeria TumbuU, all was safe, and nobody would sus- 
pect that a lady presented at court by my Lady Pierre- 
point could be the same person that subscribed to a book/ 
of such a description." 

I This, affair being adjusted^ the league was tacitly 
formed between interest and vanity. Miss TurnbuU 
. was presented at court by Lady Pierrepoint, and her 
ladyship bought into the stocks with the Yorkshire heir- 
ess's money. The gratification of Almeria's ambition, 
howevelr, did not complete her happiness. When she 
was at the summit of the Alps of fashion, she saw how 
little was to be seen. 

Though she liked to have it to say that she was a 
great deal with Lady Pierrepoint, yet the time always 
passed most heavily in her company ; nor was the in- 
feriority of this lady's understanding compensated by 
an affectionate heart. Her smoothly polished exterior 
prevented all possibility, of obtaining any hold over her. 
She had the art at once to seem to be intimate with 
people, and to keep them at the greatest distance ; as, in 
certain optical deceptions, an object which appears 
close to us eludes our hand if we attempt to grasp it. 
Almeria felt the want of that species of unreserved con- 
fidence and friendship which she had formerly enjoyed 
with Ellen. In judging of what will make us happy, 
we are apt to leave time out of the account ; and this 
leads to most important errors. For a short period we 
may be amused or gratified by what will fatigue and 
disgust us if long continued. The first winter that she 
spent in dissipation she was apiused ; but winter- after 
winter passed ; and the recurrence of the same public 
Aversions, and the same faces, and the same common- 
place conversation, wearied instead of interesting her. 
, But as the pleasure of novelty declined, the power of 
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ioitireased ; and she contifiued the same course of 
life for six years-nsix long years! against both her 
.Judgment and her feelings, the ^absolute slave of an 
miaginary necessity. Thus the silly chicken remains 
prisoner in a circle of chalk : even when the hand by 
which it was held down is removed, it feels an imagi- 
nary pleasure, from which it dares not even attempt to 
escape.- 

Almeria, however, was now arrived at an age when 
she could no longer, with any propriety, be called a 
chicken : she was seven-and-twenty ; and the effect of 
keeping late hours,. and the continual petty irritations 
to which she had been subject, were sufficiently visible 
in her countenance. She looked in a morning so faded- 
and haggard, that any one not used to the wear and tear 
of fashionable faces would have guessed Almeria's age 
to be seven-and-thirty instead of seven-and-twenty. 
During her six campaigns in London, she or her fortune 
had made many con<}uests; but none of her London 
captives had ever obtained any power over her affections, 
and her ambition could not decide upon the pretensions 
of her several suitors. Lady Pierrepoint, wno was her 
prime adviser, had an interest in keeping her unmarried ; 
becaose during this time her ladyship employed most 
advantageously certain moneys which she had bor- 
rowed from our heiress. This female politician made 
some objection to every proposal ; continually repeating, 
that Miss Tumbull might do better— that she might 
look higher— that with her pretensipns, there could be 
no doubt that she would have a variety of advantageous 
offers — ^and that her jday should be to raise her value by 
rejecting, without hesitation, all pretenders but. those 
of the first distinction. Lady Pierrepoint, who usually 
spoke with all the amlnguity of an oracle, seemed on this 
subject more than usually mysterious. She dropped 
half-sentences, then checked herself, hinted that she 
was not at liberty to speak out ; but that she had her 
own private reasons for advising her friend Miss Tum- 
bull not to be precipitate in her choice. Her ladyship's 
looks said more than her words, and Almeria interpreted 
them precisely as she vdshed. There was a certain 
marquis, whom she sometimes met at Lady Pierre- 
point's, and whom ahe would have been pleased to meet 
more frequently. He was neither young, nor handsome, 
not witty, nor wise. What was he then! — ^He wa^ a^ 
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n miqtil » an d is not tlist eniough ? AlmeHti Mw tlwt 
he wss looked up to as a pen^n of grsat in^fent^ and 
importance, and «fao now kad the habii of trtisting to 
the eyes and eaus of others. She n6w eonMeved what 
people were thought of, not what they really were ; and 
according to this mode of estimation she eovld not Ihil 
to form a high opinion of this exfdtsd personage* He 
paid her distinguished hut not decisive attention ; and 
herhap^ the uncertainty in whkh she was kept as to 
nis views increased her mterest upon the si^eet. There 
was alwayis some ohstade which seemed to prev^ent him 
from decrartng himself: — at one time he wjbs suddeidy 
obliged to go ambassador to some i<ireign€H)wrt ; he went, 
and staidayear; at his return he was immersed^potHiosi 
and deplored hi6 hard fate in terms which Almeria 
thought it Iras impossible not to construe favoutablv to 
het wishes. She thought she 'was upon the point of be- 
commg a marchioness, when his lordship was again 
sent into what he called baniidmient. Lady Pierrepoint 
had constantly letters ftotn Ism, however^ passages Ifum 
whch she from time to time read to Ataneria, in whose 
w^ mind tbds kept aMve an indistinct hope^ for which 
she had no rational fomidation. She was confirmed in 
her belief tlsat the ynarquis had serious thoughts of her, 
by Hhe opinion of Mrs. Yickars, who she thought was in 
the secret, and who certainly would not speak decidedly 
without sufficient reason. Indeed, nothing bat the 
pleasure she received from Mrs. Yickars's favourable 
prognostics upon this subject could have in any degree 
balanced the pain she daily enduved from this lady's 
fretful temper. Almeria sibmitled to her dosftineermg 
humour, and continued to propitiate her with petty 
sacrifices, more from fear than lote^from fear that hw 
adverse influence might be fatal to. her present schetne 
of aggrandizement. Weak minds are stibjeOt lo th«s 
apprehension of control from secret causes utterly in- 
adequate to their suf^sed effects ; and thus they p|it 
their destiny into the hands of persons nvQio «ould not 
otherwise obtain influence over their fate. 

The time at length arrived when our heroine wm %b 
he confirmed in her expectations, or wakened from her 
state of self-delusion! The matqms returned frM 
abroad, and Lady Pierrepomt wrote a note more mya- 
teriously worded thanusual, signifying that she **mshed 
to hav6 a c(mferenee with )f iss TumhtiU on a «ot](je(tt 
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•r some kofjsrt&kcB; and begged to know at ^riial hour 
in the monung she might be secure of the pleasure (^ 
finding her at honie." Almeria named her hour, ^ad 
waited for its arrival with no small impatience. Lady 
Pierrepoint's thundering knock at the door was heard » 
her ladyship was shown up-stairs ; imd she entered the 
Iroom with a coontenance that seemed to promise welL 
She preluded with many flattering phrases— declared 
that ever since ^e had been first acquainted with Miss 
Tnmbull at Cheltenham, she had always considered her 
with sentiments of es((eem» of which she had since given 
indeed the most convincing proofs, by accepting m ob- 
ligations firom her. 

*' Obligations !" exclaimed Almeria, with an air of 
polite astonishment. 

'* Yes, my dear Miss Tumbull," continued her lady* 
ship, with still more polite humility, '* I am under obliga^ 
tions to you assuredly. Things of a pecuniary nature 
ought not to be named, I confess, in the same sentence 
with friendship ; yet for the sake of one's family.it ist 
while we remain m this world, the duty of every one to 
pay a certain degree of attention to such points ; and a 
person who has, like me, advantages of situation and 
connexions, wovM not be justifiable in neglecting, under 
due limitations, to make use of them.*' 

Miss Tumbi^ readily assented to these guarded tm* 
isms, but wondered to what all this was to lead. 

*' The money which you have had the goodness to 
trust in. my hands," continued her ladyship, ''hasy 
without in the least impoverishing, or, I hope, ineon* 
vemenctng you, been of the most material advantage 
to me." 

Almeria comprehended that her ladyship referred to 
her speculations in the stocks, and she congratulated 
her upon her success ; and added assurances, that for 
her own part she had not been in the slightest degree 
incinwenienced. While Miss Turnbull uttered these as« 
surances, however, she was not sorry to see Lady Pierre* 
point take out of her pocket-book bank>notes to the 
amount of her debt ; for in plain truth the interest of 
this loan had never been punctually paid ; and Almeria 
had often regretted that she had placed so much of her 
fortune out of her own power. '*Let me now return 
these to you with a thoueond thankS)" said her lad3r«hip. 
** Indeed my niece GabrieUa has more reason even thmi 
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I have to thank yoii ; for yon most kaov, my dear llfitf* 
Tambnll, that aU my speculations have been for her. 
From the time that she came to live with roe, I waa 
determined that she should be properly establiahed ; and 
you must be sensible that, for a youxig^ lady's establish* 
ment in our days, money is as essential as beauty. La 
belle Gabriella is now provided for as she ought to be, 
and of course the consequence will be a suiteble alli« 
ance." Miss Tumbull expressed her satisfaction at 
finding that her money had been instrumental in attain- 
ing so happy a purpose^ and presumed to ask if her lady- 
ship had any immediate alhance in view. 

*' It is a secret as yet ; but I have no secrets for you, 
iiy dear Miss Tumbull : indeed I came here this imom- 
mgt by our dear Gabriella's particular desire, to commu-( 
nicate it to you. L flatter myself you will approve of 
her choice^-our favourite marquis." 

Almeria was so much astonished and shocked by these 
words, that she- turned as pale as if she were going to 
faint. '* Our favourite marquis !'' she repeated in a fal-« 
tering voice ; ** I thought — ^" 

Tii^ fear of becoming ridiculous restrained her anger, 
and she paused. *^ You thoa^t, perhaps," resunaed the 
perfectly-composed Lady Pierrepoint, '*you thought, 
perhaps, my dear, that there was too great a disparity 
of age between Gabriella and the marquis.'* 

" 0, no." 
' *'Why, that is an objection, I confess; at least it 
would be to some young ladies ; but as Gabriella is satis- 
fied, we may waive that." 

'" yes, certainly." 

" One cannot help being interested for him ; he is such 
a respectable character— ^and so much in love ! It would 
really surprise you, my dear ; for you know he was a 
taian, one would have imagined, so much immersed in 
politics — ^I protest I never had a suspicion of his having 
a thought of Gabriella, till the proposal was absolut^y 
made." ^ 

"I am sure /never suspected the marquis's attach- 
mbht to Lady Gabriella," said Miss Tumbull ; ^^ on the 
Contrary — ^" 

' "On^the contrary," pursued Lady Pienepoint, ** he 
^paid her always, as I remember, less attention tiboa to 
twenty others, who were indifferent to him.** 
' The struggle was still violent in our herome's mU 
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Mtween rage and the dread of expomag henelf. td iidi<« 
cole. Lady Pienrepoiut saw this, and oooUy hdid her in 
this dilemma. 

' '' Now," cotttinued her ladyship, "^ men are such un> 
acx^ountable creatures, one never can understand them^ 
Do you know, my dear MisS'Tumbull, I had, till hi« 
xordship explained himseif unequivocally to me, a notion 
that he ¥ras in love with 3ron/' 

'* Really T' said our herome, forcing a laugh. . 

*^ Did yoinr friend Mrs. Vickars never teU you so 1" 

" Yes, she did— frequently." 

" Both of us mistfldGenryou see, my dear. Mortify- 
ing ! to find one's Judgment ^ fallible. I tell the mar-i 
quia he might absolutdyhave been privately married to 
GabrieUa without my finding him out ; it is so easy now, 
the easiest thing in the world, to impose upon me.* 
V^ell, I must bid you adieu for the present, my dear JMiss 
Tnmbull— you may imagine I have a world of business 
on my hands." 

V With the utmost appearance of cordiality Lady Pierre* 
point shook our heroine's receding hand; and{ with- 
out seeming to notice the painfid emotions visible in, 
Almeria's countenance, departed smiling, and perfectly 
composed. . .. » r 

' Tlie moment that her Udjrship'had lefL tfaevoom,. our 
heroine retired to her own apartment^ and. hastily bolted 
the door to prevent the intrusion of Mrs. Vick^s, whose 
cariosity and condolence, whether real or a^ectedi she^ 
was not in a humour to endure. She walked up and 
down the room in p;reat agitation, by turns angry with 
Lady Pierre{K>int, with the marquis, with Lady Gabriella, 
with Mrs. Vickars, and with herself. After her angev 
had spent itself, the sorrowful certainty that it was un- 
availii^ remained; the disappointment was irremediable, 
ai^ her mortification was the more poignant, because 
she had no human being to sympathiase in her feelings; 
no one to whom she could complain. 




OabrieUa's professions of regard 
have been, to become their dupe ! — ^With my eyes open, 
I saw nothing that was going forward, though now I can 
trecoUect a thousand and a thousand circiunstances, by 
which I miprht have been undeceived. But I trusted 
telplieitly— idiot that I was !— to the friehdship of this 
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treacherous, unfeeHog courtier. Once I had a firirad to 
whom I might trust implicitly— I neYer^ never shall find 
her equal." 

A transient recoHection of former times crossed her 
mind— tat those times could not be recalled; and the 
present pressed upon her most forcibly. Frustrated in 
all her ambitious sdiemes, she was sensible that aH 
that now remained for her was to conceal her disap^ 
pointment, ahd to avoid the contempt to which she would 
be exposed in the worid, if it were whispered that Miss 

Tumbull had fancied that the Marquis of was in 

lote with her, while he was all the w:hile paying his • 
addresses to Lady (SabrieUa Bradstone. This powerful 
Isar of ridicule conquered, or siqqnressed, all other feel- 
ings. With all the resolution she could assume, Alme* 
ria went to Mrs. Yickars, and congratulated her upon 
^e happy event which was soon Itl^ly to taj^e place in 
her ilunily: she even constrained herself so fi», as, 
without expressiiu^ either suspicion or resentment, jto 
hear her conrnanum disclaim all knowledge of the 
affidr, and declare that she had that morning, for the 
irst time, heard of it from Lady Pierrepoint, with a 
degree of astonishment from which she had not yet 
recovered. 

In a few weeks afterward Lady Gabriella's marriage 
took place. Our heroine's mortification was much in- 
eieased by the splendour in which the bride appeared, 
imd by the great share of the puUic attention wmch the 
&ir marchioness seemed for some days to engross. 
Miss Tumbull was weary of hearing the praises ef her 
equipages and dress; smd the dissimulatiott she was 
continually obliged to practise towards Mrs. Yickars 
became intolerable. Nothing but a pretext for quarrel- 
ling with this lady was wanting to Almeria, and nothing 
but an excuse for leaving Almeria was now desired by 
Mrs. Yickars, who had received an invitation from the 
marchioness, which she was impatient to accept. The 
ladies one morning alter breakfast fell into a dispute 
upon the comparative merits of blue and g^reen. It was 
not to all appearance a very dangerous subject, but in 
certain situations every subject becomes dangerous. 

" This riband is a beautiful Uue,** said Miss Tumbull 

'* I confess I do not think so," said Mrs. Yickars ; *4t 
*s a very unbecoming shade of bhie.' 
' ^ Unbecoming !-»! have been told by twenty people 
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ftat it is remaikably becoming to me. Mn. Ingdldsby 
told me yesterday that she never saw so beautifni a 
Uiie.'' 

** Mrs. Infioldsby's taste is not infallible, I imagine,'' 
mid Mrs. Yuduors, with a contemptuous smile. 

** It may not be infalliUe,^' replied our heroine, ** but 
it is at least as much to be relied upou'as other 
people's." 

. '* I am sure I do not pretend to compare my taste to 
Mrs. Ingoidsby's ; but I may be permitted to have an 
o^ion of my own, I hope : and in my opinion it is a 
fnghtfttl blue, and shockingly unbecoming. And at all 
events I like groen infinitely better than blue; and I 
beseech you, Miss Tumbull, not to wear this hideous 
riband." 

'^l am sure I ddn^ pretend to set my taste inlompe* 
tition with Mrs. Vickars's, but I must confess I cannot 
think this a frightful blue, or shockingly unbecoming; 
nor can I agree with anybody in poreferring green to 
Uue ; and for once I shall take the liberty of following 
my own fancy." 

^ For once !-^I am sorry I ever presumed to offer an 
opinion upon this or any other subject to Miss Tumbull. 
I shaU be more cautious in Aiture ; but I candidly own I 
did think I might prefer green to blue without giving 
offence." 

** It gives me no offence, I assure yon, Mrs. Yickars, 
that you should prefer green to blue ; I am not so ridicu* 
lous. But people whe cannot bear to be contradicted 
themselves are always apt to fancy that others have the 
same strange sort of domineering temper." 

** People who can bear nothing but flattery. Miss 
TumbttU, should have such a friend as Mrs. Ingoldsby, 
who would swear that blue is green, and black white, 
I make no doubt^" said Mrs. Yickars ; ** for my |»rt I am 
sorry I cannot get rid of my troublesome sincerity." 

"Sincerity! Sincerity! — ^To do you justice, Mrs. 
Yickars, whatever I may have felt about trifles, in affairs 
of importance I have never found your sincerity trouble* 
some." 

• The ironical accent upon the word sincerity sufficiently 
marked Misa TumbuU's meaning. 

The irritable temper of Mrs. Yickars put it out of her 
power to act a part \nth that " exquisite dissimulation" 
ror which some of her sex. have been celebrated by^ tb^ 
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Jadicf 008 Davila. Thfown off her guard by the last 
sarcastic insinuatioii, Mrs. Vickars b£rst into an angiy 
defence of her own sincerity with respect to the affair 
of the maiouis and Lady GabrieUa. Aimeria observed 
that this **aefence was quite unnecessary, as she had 
fiot made any accusation ; and these apologies could be 
prompted onfy by Mrs. Vickars's own tenderness of con* 
science." Mrs. Vickars replied with increasing acri- 
mony. She said that her ^ conduct needed no apologies, 
and that she should not stoop to make any, to sooth the 
disappointed ambition of any person whateyer." Re-* 
proach succeeded reproacly— sarcasm produced sarcasm 
-^till at last Mrs. Yickats declared,, that after what had 
passed it was impossible she should remain another day 
m Miss Tumbull's house. This declaration was heard 
by Almeria with undisguised satisfaction. The next 
mBLj Mrs. Vickars wsc&pted of an invitation from the 
marchioness ; and our heroine afterward protested that 
she was as much rejoiced to be freed from the encum- 
brance of such a companicm, as Sinbad the sailor was to 
get rid of the old man of the sea, who fastened himsel£ 
raipoa his shoulders with such remorseless tenacity. 

She resolved to be more cautioua in choice of her 
Bext eompanicNi. There were many candidates for the 
honour of supplying the place of Mrs. Vickars ; among 
these was Mrs. Ingoldsby, a lady who was perfect mis* 
tress of the whole art of flattery, b)r means of which 
she had so far ingratiated herself with Miss Tumbull, 
that she l^t secure of a preference over all competitors. 
Almeria had indeed almost decided in her favour, when 
she received a note from a Mrs. Wynne, an old lady 
with whom she had formerly been acquainted in York- 
shire, and who, being just come to town, was eager to 
renew her intimacy with Miss Tumbull. She was a 
woman of an excellent heart, and absolutely incapable 
of suspecting that others could be less frank or friendly 
than msrself. She was sometimes led into mistakes by 
this undistinguishing benevolence; for she imagined 
that all which appeared wrong would prove right, if 
properly understood; that there must be some good 
reason for every thin^ that seemed to be bad ; that 
every instance of unkindness or insolence was und6 
ttgned; and that every quarrel was only a misunder- 
standing. Possessed by this good-natured kind of 
wzong-headedness, she frequently did the most pio* 



ipolkiiig, by way of doing the most obUging thiofi 
imagiiuiblo. 

Upon this principle the woold place contending JMU> 
ties oy sufprise in the very situation which of all others 
they most wished to avoid, and then gave the signal fmr 
a pitched battle^ by begging the enemies would shake 
hands with one another. Now she had heard it reported 
in Yorkshire that there was some coolnetss between the 
Blmours and Miss TurabnU ; but she was morally certain 
there could be no truth in this report, for a variety of 
the very best reasons in the world. 

** In the first place," argued BIrs. Wynne, " to my cer* 
tain knowledge, Miss Tiumbull was, from her infancy, 
always the greatest favourite at Elmoor Grove, the 
pnpQ of the ffood old gentleman, and the intimate friend 
of the dau^ter. During that odd Hodgkinson^s life- 
time, Almeria was always with Miss j^en Elmour, who 
treated her quite like a sister. ' I am sure I remember, 
as if it was yesterday, her introducing Miss TumbuU to 
me, and the affectionate way in which she spoke of her ; 
and I particularly recollect hearing Ahneria TumbuU, 
anumg other grateful things, say, Uiat she should wish 
to live and die with her friends at Elmour Grove. Then 
she had stronger reasons afterward for being attached 
to them — ^you know it was Mr. Frederick Elmour who 
cained her large fortune for her. I was in the oouit- 
house in York the very day the cause was decided, and 
I never heard a man speak with more energy and elo* 
quence than Frederick Elmoor did in her defence. It 
was plain, indeed, that the eloquence came from his 
heart ; as to the kw part of the bosiness, I know my 
nephew, who understands those things, said it was a 
very nice question, and that if her cause had not been 
managed as ably as it was, she would not have gained 
her fortune. Now of course this was a thing that never 
could be forgotten. I own I expected that there>wou]d 
have been a match between Miss TumbuU and Mr* 
Elmour; but Sir Thomas Stock, her euardian, took her 
away from us, and Mr. Elmour feU in love with anotfker 
lady. But all this time Miss TurnbuU has never nuu> 
ried, though she has been so much in the great world, 
and from her large fortune mvlat have had so many 
offers. I heard it said yesterday, that she had refined 
Bn Thomas Stock's eldest son, and my Lord Bradstone, 
and some others; now ii is plain she would not many 
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OMrely for money or tifle. My nephew, who is so amU 
i^le and sensible, is just the maii for her, siid he had 
iwed to admire her very much in former times, when he 
met her at Ehnour Grore." Mrs. Wynne hinted ker ;. 
Wifl^es to her nephew, but he seemed not much inclined 
towards Miss Tumbull, ''Because,*' said he, ''thoui^h 
Frederick and his sister never uttered a syllable to her 
disadvantage, i caimot, from circumstances, help ima* 
gining, that she has not behaved well to them ; and be- m 
sides, alter ive or six years spent in the great world, 
and in all the dissipation in which she has lived, her 
<tisposition cannot probably be the same as it was when 
J knew her in the country." 

Mrs. Wynne cotdd not, with her good-natured eyes, 
see the force of an^r of these objections, and she was 
determined to convince her nephew of their futility. 
With this view she formed a scheme which waft to be 
kept a profound secret from the parties concerned, till 
the ihoment when it should be ripe for execution. She 
heard that Miss Tiumbull was in want of a companion ; 
and she kn^w that Mrs. Henry Elmour, a very amiable 
yovmg widow, distantly related ta the Elmour family, 
and who had formerly beien a friend of Almeria's, was 
at this moment in great distress. She had no doubt 
that Miss Tumbutt would bo delighted with an oppor- 
tunity of serving any one connected with a family to 
whom she owed such obligations. • Mrs. Wynne fancied 
that this woidd be the finest occasion imaginable to prove 
to hernephew, that notwithstanding Almeria had lately 
lived so much in the fashionable world, she had the same 
grateful heart as formerly. 

Eager to come to this demonstration, Mrs.. Wynne 
wrote immediately to the distressed widow, begging her 
to come to town with all possible expedition ; 'Hbr I 
have found, or at least I am morally sure of finding, the 
most charming situation your heart can desire. I say 
no more, that I may not deprive you of the pleasure of 
the surprise." 

The same day that she sent this letter to the post, 
she despatched the following note to Almeria: 

" Mt DBAik Miss Turnbull, 
''1 am too well persuaded of the goodness of yoor 
heart to fear that you should think my present inter* 
teence impertinent W^e used to be very good friends 



in Yorkshire, and I am sure shall be just the same in 
Ijondon ; therefore I write without eeremonv, as ihebds 
should. I called upon you twice, but found you were, 
unluckily, not at home. Now I hare a matter very near 
my heart to speak to you about, that perhaps will turn 
out as much to your satisfaction as to mine. I cannot 
express myself so well as I could wish in writing, but 
am sure you will not repent your kindness, if you will 
do us the honour of dimng with us in a family way on 
Friday next ; and in the mean time, let me beg you wiU 
not decide your choice of a companion. I cannot be 
more explicit, lest (as I have said once before to«da;^) I 
should aeprive you of the pleasure of the surpnse. 
Dear nadam, forgive this fraedom in one who most 
sincerely wishes you well (as Friday will prove). My . 
nephe^ Henry Wynne (wliom you may^remember a 
great admirer of yours), desires his best respects ; and 
with every good wish I remain, 

" Dear Miss Tumbull's 

**Affi»ctionate humble servant, 

" M. WTHwr." 

This letter at first surprised our heroine, and after- 
ward afforded subject for much ridicule to Mrs. in* 
goldBby, to whom Almeria showed it. ' She laufhed at 
the odd freedom of the Yorkshire dame, at the old- 
fariiioned plainness of the style^parenthesis within pa- 
renthesis---at last concluding with respects and best 
wishes, and renuiining dear Miss Tumbull's 



, humble ser« 

vaat. She opined, however, upon the third perusal of 
the letter, that Mrs. W3mne was anxious to present her 
nephew to Miss Tumbull, and that this was the real 
meanifi^ of her curious note ; that probably she wished 
to sumnse her with the sight of some Yorkshire damsel^ 
who nad formed the reasonable expectation, that be- 
cause Miss Turabull had done her the honour to notice 
her ages ago in the country, she was to be her com- 
panion in town. Mrs. Ingoldsby fiirther observed, that 
Mrs. Wynne, thoup:h she had not practised at court, waa 
no bad politician m thus attempting to recommend a 
companion to Miss Tumbull, iiriio wotdd, of course, be 
entirely in her nephew's interests. Almeria's vanity 
was indirectly flattered by these insiniiati<ms, which 
tended to prove her vast consequence, in being thus the 
iibject of plots and counterplots; and she the mtM 
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QeAdily believed -thid, from the experience she had had 
of Lady Pierrepoint's manoBatres. "It is really a 
dreadful thing," said she, *' to be a great heiress. One 
must be so circumspect— hso much upon one's guard 
with all the rorld. But poor Mrs. Wynne shows her 
cards so plainly, one must be an idiot not to guess her 
whole play." 

To f ' mistake reverse of wrong for right," is one of 
the most common errors in the conduct of life. Our 
heroine, being sensible that she had been ridiculously 
credulous in her dealings with Lady Pierrepoint, was 
now inclined to be preposterously suspicious. She de- 
termined with her next admirer to pursue a system dia- 
metrically opposite to that which she had followed with 
the marauis; she had shown him attractive complai- 
siuice ; she was now prepared to display the repulsive 
haufi^htiness becoming the representative of t^ro hun- 
dred thousand pounds : she had completely adopted Lady . 
Pierrepoint's maxim, That a lady should many to increase 
her consequence and strengthen her connexions. Her former 
ideas that love and esteem were necessary to happiness 
in a union for life seemed obsolete and romantic ; and 
the good qualities of her admirers^ though they were 
always to be mentioned as the ostensible reasons for her- 
dioice, were never in reality to influence her decision. 

To stoop at once from a marquis to a private gentle- 
man woula be terrible ; yet that private gentleman was 
worthy of some little consideration, not because he was, 
as Almeria remembered, a man of excellent sense, tem- 
per, and character, but because he had a clear estate of 
eight thousand pounds a-year, and was next heir to aa 
earldom. 

Miss TumbuU cannot properly be called a female for- 
tnue-hunter ; but, to coin a new name for our heroine, 
which may be useful to designate a numerous class 
of her contemporaries, she was decidedly a female tittle-^ 
hunter. 

. She accepted of the invitation to dinner, and, accom* 
panied by a proper supporter in Mrs. Ingoldsby, went 
to Mrs. Wynne's, dressed in the utmost extravagance 
of the mode, blazing in all the glory of diamonds, ii^ 
hopes of striking a£niration even unto awe upon the 
hearts of all beholders. Though she had been expressly 
invited to a^ family party ^ she considered that only as an 
humble country plu*ase to excuse, beforehand, any defi*j 
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ciency of magnificence. She had no doobt^ ^aii 
finest entertainment and the finest company Mn. Wynne 
could procure or collect would be prepared for her. re- 
ception. She was somewhat surprised, especisdly as 
she came fashionably late, to find m the drawing-room 
only old Mrs. Wynne, her nephew, and a-lady,who» 
from her dress and modest appearance, was eyidently 
nobody. Miss TnmbuU swept by her, though she had a 
disagreeable recollection of haying somewhere seen this 
figure in a former state of existence. Mrs. Wynncy 
good soul ! did not belieye in wilful blindness, and she 
therefore said, with proyoking simplicity, *' Miss Tom 
bull, this is your good friend Mrs. Henry Elmour— -poor 
thing I she is sadly altered in her looks since you saw 
her, a gay rosy lass at Elmour Groye ! But though hrr 
looks are changed, her heart, I can answer for it, is jusi 
the same as eyer ; and she remembers you with all the 
afiTection you could desire. She would not be like any 
other of her name, indeed, if she did otherwise. The 
Elmours were all so fond of you !" 

The name of Elmour, instead of haying that irresistible 
charm which Mrs. Wynne expected oyer Almeria's 
heart, produced a directly contrary effect. , It recalled 
many associations that were painful to her pride; she 
was yexed to perceiye that obligations and intimacies 
which she had forgotten, or which she wished to forgeti 
were remembered so obstinately by others. All this 
passed in her mind while Mrs. Wynne was speaking, 
with a look of ill-humoured surprise, Almeria half-rose 
from her seat, and, as Mrs. Henry Elmour was presented 
to her, nmttered some phrases in an unintelligiDle yoice, 
and then sank back again on the sofa. Mrs. Wynne 
made room for the widow between her and Miss Turn- 
bull— Mr. W3mne kept aloof— a dead silence ensued— 
and Miss Turnbull, seeing that in her present position 
there was nothing else to be done, condescended to hope 
that all Mrs. Henry Elmour*s friends in Yorkshire were 
weU when she left them. Mrs. Wynne's countenance 
brightened up, and she now addressed her conyersation 
to Mrs. Ingolds^, in order to leaye the pair, whom she 
had destined to be friends, at perfect liberty to talk oyer 
"old times." 

Mn. Henry Elmour naturally spoke of the happy days 
which thev had spent together at Elmour Groye ; but 
Miss Turnbull was so much occupied in clafl|>iQgoneof 
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her diamond bracelets, iliat half of what was siad to her 
seemed not to be heard, and the other half to create no 
interest. She looked up, when she had at tenffth ad- 
justed her bracelet, and with an insipid smile (feaned 
from Lady Pierrepoint) seemed to beg pardon for her 
^t of absence. The unfortmmte Mrs. Elmour xeeom* 
menced all she had said; but though Miss Tumbtili's 
eyes were at this time directed towards the widow's 
Ikce, they wandered over her features with sneh inso* 
lent examination that she was totally abashed. Having 
ffained her pcnnt, our heroine now looked round as the 
door opened, in expectation of the entrance of some 
persons who might be worthy of her attention ; but lo ! 
it was only a servant, who announced that dinner was 
served. Miss Tumbull*s surprise could be eqnatted only 
by her indignation, when she fotmd that it was Hterally 
to a famUy party she was invited. '* Miss Tumbull," 
said Mrs. Wynne, as they were sitting down to dinner, 
** I have been much disappointed in not having the com^ 
pany of some friends of yours, who I expected would 
dine vnth us to-day { but they will be with us, I hope, 
to*night : they were unhickily engaged to dine with the 
Duchess of A—." 

Miss Tumbull vouchsafed to appear interested when 
the name of a duchess was mentioned; but her counte- 
nance again chaiiged to an expression of almost angry 
vexation, when Mrs. Wynne explained that these friencEs 
were Mr. and Mrs. Elmour, and Mr. Charles Wynne and 
his lady. ** Miss Ellen Elmour, you Imow : die was-—'' 




*< Two years ago, madam," said Mrs. Wynne. 

** Was it two? — ^I dare say it mighfr^you know it is 
so impossible to keep a register of deaths and marriages 
in one's head. Pray, are you at aU acquainted, Mbrs. 

Wyim'e, with the Duchess of A ? She was always 

a prodigious friend of the Ehnours, as I remember. 
How is that % Are they any way related, I wonder !" 

" Yes ; they are now related by marriage," said Mr. 
Wynne ; " Mrs. Elmour is a niece of the duchess." 

"Indeed!" 

" She is a charming woman,'' said Mr. Wynne ; ** so 
beautiful, and yet so unaffected— -so sensible, yet so 
vnassuming.'' 
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^Pray,** internipted Mn. IngoldiAi^, *'1a8 not heir 
|race conversazioiies, or reading parties, or 8oroethn% 
in. that style every week ! She is quite a learned lady, 
I onderstand. There was always something odd about 
her, and I cannot help being afraid of her." 

**I assure you," said Mrs. Wynne, *'that there is 

notluing odd or strange about the Duchess of A , 

She has always the most agreeable society that London 
can afford.^' 

Miss Tumbull and Mrs. Ingoldsby interchanged looks 
of affected contempt : but Mr. Wynne added, ** Het 
grace has, you know, a taste for literature and for the 
arts; and the most celebrated literary characters, as 
wen as those who have distinguished themselves in 
active life, assemble at her house, where ihey can enjoy 
the most agreeable conversation— that in which a know« 
ledge of books and of the world is happily blended." 

** And as to being afraid of her grace," resumed Mrs. 
Wynne, ** that is quite impossible ; she has such aflable. 
engagiiuf maimers. I am sure, even I am not in the least 
aftaid of her." 

^ But you know," said Miss TumbuH, with a malieioos 
look of mock hnmili^r, " there is a difference between 
you and me. I would not meet her grace for the world, 
for I am persuaded I should not be able to articulate a 
syllable in her classical presence-*! have not been used 
to that style of company, by any means. I assure you 
I should be, as Mrs. Ingoldsby says, horribly afraid of 
your witty duchess." 

** She has none of the airs of a wit, believe me," said 
Mrs. Wynne, grovHng more and more earnest ; and if 
you will not l^lieve me, ask your friend EIlen.'i 

" O excuse me, I beseech ; I shall ask no questionii"-^ 
I onlybeg leave to keep myself well,'when I am weU. 
The Elmours, who are so clever, and have such merit, 
and so on, are all vastly better siiited to her grace than 
lam." 

No contradiction ensued— our heroine was mortified 
beyond the power of concealment. 

After dinner, when the ladies retired, Mrs. Wimnei 
tiiough somewhat alarmed and puzzled b^ Miss Tum« 
bull's behaviour, summoned all the resolution which be 
nevolence could inspire, and resolved at once to come 
to the point with our heroine. She flattered herself that 
an in Miss Tumbull that appeared inauspicious to her 
hopes was only her fntamerf that sort of manner whioii 
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people who live nmoh in hi^ life catch and practise/ 
without meaning to give themselves airs, or to humUa 
their neighbours. 

Many peraons will perhaps think good Mrs. Wynne 
almost an ioiot : but she was a woman of abilities ^ and 
if she did not exert them in discovering with prompti- 
tude the follies of others, she enjoyed much happiness 
in her benevolent skepticism. This evening, however, 
she was doomed to be absolutely convinced, agsiinst her 
will, that she had formed too favourable an opinion of 
one of her fellow-creatures. 

She was eager to eiq;>lain herself to Almeria before 
Ellen and Mr. Frederick Elmour should arrive; she 
therefore took her aside, and began without any pre- 
face : — " My dear Miss TumbuU, here is a charming op- 
portunity for you to do a kind, and generous, and grateful 
action. This poor Mrs Henry Elmour ! — She has told 
you how she has been reduced to distress without any im- 
prudence of hers. Now you could not, I am sure, prove 
the goodness of your own heart better to your friends 
(who wUl be here in half an hour) than fay showing 
kindness to this unfortunate widow. I cannot presume 
to isay more than that I think she would make a most 
agreeaUe companion to an amiable, sensible young lady 
-and you have not decided your choice, have you V 

** Pardon me, I have decided, beyond a possibility of 
xetracting," replied Miss TumbuU, haughtily. 

" I am very sorry," said Mjqb. Wynne, with an expres- 
sion of real concern in her countenance. *' I have been 
very imprudent.*^ 

" Really I am infinitely distressed that it is out of my 
power to oblige her ; but the lady who is with me now, 
Mrs. Ingoldsby, has a prior claim." 

Prior claim! — ^prior to that of the Elmour family! 
thought Mrs. Wynne. 

The decisive manner in which Miss Tumbull spoke 
precluded all further hope. 

^ WeU, I did think it would have been such a pleasure 
to Miss Tumbull to m^et Mrs. Henry Elmour, and all 
her old friends, the Elmours, here to-day ; and I fancied 
that if there had been any little coolness or misunder- 
stand^ngy it would quite have passed off, and that 1 
should have had the joy of seeing you all shake hands— 4 
thought it would have been such an agreeable surprise 
to you. to see all the Elmour family, and Ellen's charm- 
ing little girlf and Mr. Frederick Elmour's boy !" 
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'A more disagreeable sorprise emdid scarcely BaTe^ 
been imagined for our heroine. She informed Mn, 
Wynne, coldly, that there was not the slightest quarrel 
oetween her and any of the Elmours ; ami that there- 
fore there was no necessity, or possible occasion, for 
ai^y shaking of hands, or reconciliation scenes : that 
undoubtedly the style of life she had been thrown into 
had entirely separated her from her Yorkshire acquaint- 
ance ; and time had dissolved the sort of intimacy that 
neighbourhood had created: that she should always, 
notwithstanding, be most particulariy happy to meet 
any of the Elmour family ; though, from ner situation, 
it was a good fortune she had not often enjoyed, nor in- 
deed could in future expect : but that she wished it to be 
understood, and repeated, that she always in all compa- 
nies properly acknowledged the obligations she had to 
Mr. Frederick Elmour as a lawyer. Her cause, she be- 
lieved, was the first in which he had distinguished him-' 
self; and she was rejoiced to find that he had since risen 
so rapidly in his profession. As to Miss Ellen Elmour, 
she was a very charming, sensible young woman, no 
doubt ; and Miss Tumbutt assured Mrs. Wjrnne she was 
delighted to hear she was so suitably married in point 
of understanding and temper, and all those sort of tninga 
— and besides, to a gentleman of a reasonaUe fortune, 
which ;3he was happy to hear Mr. Charles Wynne 
possessed. 
Here she was interrupted in her speech — the door 

opened, and the Duchess of A , Mr. and Mrs. Elmour, 

and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wynne, were announced. Our 
heroine was not prepared for the siffht of the duchess ; 
and her grace*s appearance made her receive her old 
fiiends in a manner very different from that in which 
she had determined to meet them. Practised as she 
was, she stood irresolute and awkward, while Ellen, 
with easy, graceful kindness, accosted her, and imme- 
diately introduced her to the Duchess of A . As 

Mr. mderick Elmour trnproached, and as his beautiftd 
wife was presented to Aiiss Turnbull, not all her efforts 
could conceal the mortification she endured, while she 
pronounced that she was vasUy happy— quite delighted 
— ^that all this was really such an agreeable and wwds 
oected surprise to her — for she did not even know any of 
ner Yorkshire friends were in town. 

Mrs. Ingoldsbv came up to her assistance. Miss 
TombuUralMed ner spirits, and determiiied to make he: 
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stand upon the exdutiva pomid of Aishion. Thoae who 
comprehend the rights of the privileged orders of fash- 
ion are aware that even a commoner, who is in a certain 
set, is far superior to a duchess who is not supposed to 
move in that mane circle. Almeria, upon this princi- 
ple, began to taut to the duchess of some of her ac* 
auaintance, who were of the highest ton; and then af- 
fectedly checked herself, and begged pardon, and looked 
surprised at Mrs. Ingoldsby, when she found that her 
grace was not acquainted with them. Much as Miss 
TumbttU had reason to complain of Lady Pierrepoint 
i^d the young bride the marchioness, she now thou^t 
that their names would do her honour ; and she scrupled 
not to ^ak of them as her best friends, and as the 
most amiable creatures existing. Such is the meanness 
and insufficiency of vanity ! 

** Poor Lady Pierrepoint," said the Duchess of A : 

** with her independent fortune, what could tempt her to 
«n)riave herself, as she has done, to a court life V^ 

** Her ladjrahip finds herself suited to her situation, I 
believe," said Miss TumbulL "Lady Pierrepoint is 
certainly formed, more than most people I know, to 
succeed and shine in a court ; and she is in fjavour, and 
in power, and in fashion." 

« Does it follow of course that she is happy 1" said 
EUen. 

** ! happy— of course ; I suppose so." 

^ No doubt," said Mrs. Ingoldsby ; '* she has every 
teason to be happy ; has not she Just made her niece 
marchioness I" 

Miss Tumbull repeated, ** Hapyy / to be sure Lady 
Pierrepoint is happy, if anybody m the world is happy.^ 
A short sigh escaped from our heroine, 

Ellen heard the sigh, and attended to it more than to 
her words ; she looked upon her with compassion, and 
endeavoured to change the conversation. 

" We spend this winter in town ; and as I think I 
know your real tastes, Almeria," said she, taking Al« 
meria's hand, " we must have the pleasure of introducing 
you to some of her grace's literary friends, who win, i 
am sure, please and suit you particularly." 

Mr. Frederick Elmour, who now really pitied Ahneria, 
though in his pity there was a strong mixture of con- 
tempt, joined ms sister in her kindness, and named and 
described some of the people whom he thought she 
would foe moet 4esirQus of knowing. Thfthorror strucft 
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Miss TumbdU's ears, for they were the names of per&' 
sons distinguiahed in the fashionable as well as in the 
literary world ; and she was disma}red and mortified by 
the discovery that her country friends had bj some 
means, incomprehensible to her, gained distinction and 
intimacy in society where she had merely admission ; 
she was vexed beyond expression when she fowid that 
the Elnumrs were superior to her even on her own 
ground. At this instant, Mrs. Wynne, with her usual 
simplicity, asked Mrs. Elmour andfEllen why thev had 
not brought their charming children with them ; adding, 
'* You -are, my dears, without exception, the two hap- 
piest mothers and wives I am acquainted with. And, 
after all, what happiness is there equal to domestic hap- 
piness ?— O, my dear Miss Tumbull, trust me, though I 
am a silly old woman, there's nothing like it-^and^ 
friends at court are not like friends at home*-and all the 
Lady Pierrepoints that ever were or ever will be bom 
are not, as you'll find When you come to try them, like 
one of these plain good Ellens and Elmours." 

The address, simple as it was, came so home to Al- 
meria's experience, and so many recollections rushed 
at once upon her 'memory, that all her factitious char-' 
acter of a fine lady gave way to natural feeling, and 
suddenly she burst mto tears. 

" Good heavens ! my dear Bfiss Tumbull," cried Mrs. 
Ingoldsby, "what is the matter?— Are not you welll— 
Sadts! salts! — ^the heat of the room! — Poor thing!— 
she has such weak nerves. — ^Mr. Elmour, may I trouUe 
Tou to ring the bell for our carriage ? Miss Tumbull 
has such sensibility! This meeting, so unexpectedi 
with so many old fnends, has quite overcome her.** 

Miss Tnrnbull, recalled to herself by Mrs. Ingoldsby's 
voice, repeated the request to have her carriage imme-' 
diately, and departed with Mrs. Ingoldsby as soon as 
she possibly could, utterly abashed and inortidfied ; mor* 
tified most at not having been able to conc^ her mor* 
tification. Incapable absolutely of articulating, she 
left Mrs. Ingoldsby to cover her retreat, as well as she 
could, with weak nerves and sensibility. 

Even the charitable Mrs. Wynne was now heard to 
acknowledge that she could neither approve of Miss 
Turabull*s conduct nor frame any apology for it. Sh« 
confessed that it looked very like what she of all Ihingi 
detested most— tn^ra^tiie. Her nephew, who had bean 
a cool observant spectator of this evening's performanoe^ 
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was 1^ that his atmVs mind was now decided bjr Al- 
meria's conduct He exclaimed that he would' not 
marry such a woman if her portion Were to be the 
minea of Peru. 

Thus Miaa Turnbull loet all chance of the esteem and 
affection of another man of sense and temper, who 
might even at this late period of her life have recalled 
her from the follies of dissipation, and rendered her 
permanently happy. 

And now that our heroine must have lost all power 
of interesting; the reader, now that the pity even of the 
most indulgent must be utterly sunk m contempt, we 
shall take pur leave of her, resigning her to that misery 
which she had been long preparing for herself. It la 
fluffiqient to say, that after this period she had some 
Offers from men of fashion of ruined fortunes ; but these 
she rejected, still fancying that with her wealth she 
could not fail to make a splendid match. So she went 
on coquetting and coquetting, rejecting and rejecting, 
till at length she arrived at an age when ^she could reject 
no longer. , 8he ceased to be an object to matrimonial 
adventurers, but to these succeeded a swarm of female 
legacy-hunters. Among the most distinguished was 
her companion Mrs. Ingoldsby, whose character she 
soon discovered to be artful and selfish in the extreme. 
This lady's flattery, therefore, lost all its power to charm, 
but yet It became necessary to Almeria ; and even when 
she knew that she was duped, she could not part with 
Mrs. Inffoldsby,. because it was not in her power to 
supply me place of a flatterer with 2l friend, — ^A friend ! 
that nrst blessing of life, cannot be boUght^-^it must be 
deserved. 

Miss, or, as she must now be called, Mrs, Almeria 
TumbuU is still alive--probably at this moment haunt- 
ing some place of pubhc amusement, or stationary at 
the card-table. Wherever she may be, she is despised 
and discontented; (me example more among thousands, 
that wealth cannot purchase, or fashion bestow, real 
happiness. 

*8e»lwwtfw world to iratwtM ww r to 
A youth of fbUy, u old tp of ovdAr* 
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Mi88 Edoeworth's general views in these stories 
ire explained in the preface to the first volume. I can- 
not, however, omit repeating, that public favour has not 
yet rendered her so presumptuous as to offer hasty efili- 
sions to her readers, but that she takes a longer tune to 
revise what she writes than the severe ancients required 
for the highest speoies of moral fiction. 

YiviAN exposes one of the most common defects of 
mankind. To be ^ infirm of purpose" is to be at the 
mercy of the artful, or at the disposal of accident 
Look round, and count the numbers who have, >^thin 
your own knowledge, failed fix>m want of firmness. 

An excellent and wise mother gave the following 
advice with her dying breath: **My son, learn eariy 
how to say No !" — ^This precept gave the first idea of 
the story of Vivian. 

Thi Absintki IB not intended as a censure upon 
&ose whose duties, and employments, and superior tal- 
ents lead them to the capital ; but to warn the thou^t> 
less and the unoccupied firom seeking distinction by 
frivolous imitation of fashion and ruinous waste of fortune. 

A country gentleman, or even a nobleman, who does 
not sit in parliament, may be as usefully and as honour- 
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ably employed in Yorkshire, Mid-Lothian, or Ireland* 
as at a club-house or an assembly in London. 

Irish agents are here described as of two different 
species. That there have been bad and oppressive 
Irish agents many great landed English proprietors 
have felt ; that there are well-informed, just, and hon- 
ourable Irish agents every-day experience can testify. 

Madame db Fleurt points out some of the means 
which may be employed by the rich for the real advan- 
tage of the poor* This story shows that sowing gold 
does not always produce a golden harvest, but that 
knowledge and virtue, when early implanted in the 
human breast, seldom fail to make ample returns of 
' prudenc'e and felicity. 

Emilie de Coulanges exposes a fiiult into which 
the good and generous are liable to fall. 

Great sacrifices and great benefits cannot frequently 
be made or conferred by private individuals ; but, every 
day, kindness and attention to &e common feelings of 
others is within the power, and may be the practice, of 
every age, and sex, and station. Common faults are 
reproved by all writers on morality ; but there are errors 
and disfects that require to be treated in a lighter man- 
ner, and that come, with propriety, within the province' 
af essayists and of writers for the stage. 

R. L. Edoeworth. 
May, 1819. 
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CHAPTER L 

**i:b Me tiM btii, and yet dM worw pnmM." 



•* Is it possibley** exclaimed Vivian, " that you, Rus- 
•ell, my friend, my best friend, can tell me that this line 
is the motto of my character ! — * To see the best, and 
yet the worse pursue.' — ^Then you must think me either 
a villain or a madman." 

'* No,'' replied Russell, calmly ; " I think you only 
vreak." 
** Weak— but you must think me an absolute fool." 
" No, not a fool ; the weakness of which I accuse you 
is not a weakness of the understanding. I find no fault 
either with the logical or the mathematical part of your 
understanding, u is not erroneous in either of the two 
great points in which Bacon says that most men's minds 
be deficient in — ^the power of judging of consequences, 
or in the power of estimating the comparative value of 
objects." 

"Well," cried Vivian, impatiently, "but I don't want 
to hear, just now, what Bacon says, but what you think. 
TeU me aU the faults of my character." 

" All ! — ^unconscionable ! — after the fatigue of this long 
day's journey," said Russell, laughing. 
These two friends were, at this time, travelling from 

Oxford to Vivian HaU (in shire), the superb seat of 

ibe Vivian family, to which Vivian was heir. Mr. Rus« 
leU, though he was but a few years older than Vivian, 
had been his tutor at college ; and by an uncommon 
transition, had, from his tutor, become his intimate 
friend. 

After a^ pause, Vivian resumed, " Now I think of it, 
Russell, you are to blame if I have any faults. Don't 
you aay, that every thing is to be done by education? 

31 
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And are not you— though by much too young, and infi- 
nitely too handsome for a philosopher — are not you my 
* guide, philosopher, and friend 1" 

'' But I have had the honour to be your guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend only for these three years/' said 
Russell. " I believe in the rational, but not in the 
magical, power of* education. How could I do or undo, 
in three years, the work of the preceding seveirteen T" 

*\ Then, if you won't let me blame you, I must blame 
my mother." 

" Your mother !— I had always understood that she 
had paid particular attentiqn tp your early education, 
and all the world says that Lady Mary Vivian, though 
a woman of fashion, is remarkably well-informed and 
domestic ; and, judging from those of her letters which 
you have shown me, I should think that, for once, what 
all the world says is right." 

" What all the world says is right, and yet I am not 
wrong : my mother is a very clever woman, and most 
affectionate, and she certainly paid particular attention 
to my early education ; but her attention was too par- 
ticular, her care was too great. You know I was an 
only son— then 1 lost my hiher when I was an infant ; 
and a woman, let her be ever so sensible, cannot welt 
educate an only son, without some manly assistance ; 
the fonder she is of the son the worse, even if her fond- 
ness is not foolish fondness — it makes her over-anxious 
— it makes her do too much. My mother took too much, 
a great deal too much, care of me ; she over-educated, 
over-instructed, over-dosed me with premature lessons 
of prudence : she was so afraid that I should ever do a 
foolish thing, or not say a wise one, that she prompted 
my every word, and guided my every action. So I grew 
up, seeing with her eyes, hearing with her ears, and 
judging with her understanding,, till, at length, it was 
Sound, out that I had not eyes, ears, or understanding of 
my own. When I was between twelve and thirteen, my 
mother began to think that I was not sufficiently manly 
for my age, aiid that there was something too yielding 
and undecided in my character. Seized with a panic, 
my mother, to make a man of me at once, sent me to 
— school. • There I was, with all convenient expe- 
dition, made ashamed of every thing gopd 1 had learned 
at home; and there I learned every thing bad, and 
nothing good, that coold be learned at sciMH>L I 
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ibferiOT in Latin and Greek ; and this was a deficiency I 
eouid not make up vrithout more labour than. I had cour- 
age to undertake. I was superior in general literature, 
ml this was of little value among my competitors, and 
therefore I despised it ; and, overpowered by numbe^ 
and by ridicule, I was, of course, led into all sorts of 
folly, by mere mauvmse honte. Haf I been in the habit 
of exercising^ my own judgment, or had my resolution 
been strengthened by degrees ; had I, in short, been pre- 
pared for a school, I might perhaps have acquired, by a 
public education, a manly, independent spirit. If 1 had 
even been wholly bred up in a public school, I might 
have been forced, as others were, by early and fair com- 
petition, to exercise my own powers, and by my own 
experience in that microcosm, as it has been caUed, I 
might have formed some rules of conduct, some maidi-> 
ness of character, and might have made at least a good 
schoolboy. Half home-bred, and half school-bred, from 
want of proper preparation, one half of my education 
totally destroyed the other. From school, of course, I 
went'to college, and at college, of course, I should have 
become one of the worst species of college lads, and 
should have had no chance, in my whole future life, of 
being any thing but a dissipated fool of fashion, one of 
the Frntr'tn-Hand Club, or the Barouche Club, or the 
Tandum Club, or the Defiance Club, had not I, by the 
greatest good fortune, met with such a friend as you, 
and, by still greater good fortune, found you out for my- 
self; for if my mother had recommended you to me, I 
should have considered you only as a college tutor ; I 
should never have discovered half your real merit ; I 
doubt whether 1 should have even seen that you are 
young and handsome : so prejudiced should 1 have be^n 
with the preconceived notion of a college tutor, that I 
am not certain whether I should have found out that 
you are a gentleman, as well bom and well bred as my- 
self; but, be that as it may, I am positive that I never 
should have mad^ you my companion and friend; I 
should never have tlurown open my whole soul to you, 
as I have done ; nor could you ever have obtained such 
wondrous power as you possess over my mind, if you 
had been recommended to me by my mother." 

-^^ I am sorry," said RusseU, smiling, " that, alter so 
many wise reflections, and so many fine compliments^ 
you end by proving to me that my wondrous power is 
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foimded on your wondrous weakness. I am mortified 
to find that your esteem and friendship for me depended . 
80 much upon my not having had the honour of your 
mother^s recommendation; and have not I reason to 
fear, that now, when I have a chance of becoming ac- 
quainted with Lady Mary Vivian, and, perhaps, a c£mce 
of her thinking me a fit companion and friend for her 
son, I must lose hid regard and confidence, because I 
shall labour under the insuperable objection of an affec- 
tionate mother's approbation V 

*' No, no," said Vivian ; " my wilful folly does not go 
quite so far as that. So that I maintain the privilege 
of choosing my friends for myself, I shall always be 
pleased and proud to find my mother approve my 
choice." 

After a few moments* pause, Vivian added, "You 
misunderstand, quite misunderstand me, if ;,you think 
that I am not fond of my mother. I respect and love 
her with all my soul: I should be a most ungraterul 
wretch if I did not. 1 did very wrong to speak as I did 
just now, of any little errors she may have made in my 
education ; but, believe me, I would not have said so 
much to any one living but yourself, nor to you, but in 
strict confidence ; and, after all, I don't know whether I 
ought not to lay the blame of my faultis on my masters 
more than on my poor mother." 

" Lay the blame where we will,^' said RusseU, '* re- 
member that the punishment will rest on ourselves. We 
may, with as much philosophic justice as possible, throw 
the blame, of our faults on our parents and preceptors, 
and on the early mismanagement of our minds; yet, 
after we have made out our case in the abstract, to the 
perfect satisfaction of a jury of metaphysicians, when 
we come to overt actions, all our judges, learned and un- 
learned, are so awed by the ancient precedents and prac- 
tice of society, and by the obsolete law of common 
sense, that they finish by pronouncing against us the 
barbarous sentence, that every man must suffer for his 
own faults." 

" * I hope I shall be able to bear it, my lord,' as the 
English sailor said when the judge — ^But look out 
there ! Let down that glass on your side of the car- 
riage!" cried Vivian, starting forward. "Tliere's Vivian 
Hdir 
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" lliaC fine old castle !*' said Russeil, looking out Of 
the window. 

^ No ; but, farther off to the left, don't you see among 
the trees that house with wings V^ 

**' Ha ! quite a new, modem house : I had always fan- 
cied that Vivian Hall was an old pile of building." 

" So it was, till my father threw down the old hall, 
'and burlt this new house.*' 

" And a very handsome one it is. Is it as good within 
as without?" 

" Quite, I think ; but 1*11 leave you to judge for your- 
self. Are notihose fine old trees in the park V 

From this time till the travellers arrived at Vivian 
Hall, their conversation turned upon trees, and avenues, 
and serpentine approaches^ and alterations that Vivian 
intended to make, when he should be of age, and master 
4}i this fine plaee ; and he now wanted but a twelve- 
month of beipg at legal years of discretion. When 
they arrived at the hall. Lady Mary Vivian showed 
much aiTectienate joy at the sight of her son, and re- 
ceived Mr. Russell with such easy politeness that he 
was prepossessed at first in her favour. To this charm 
of well-bred manners was united the appearance of sin- 
cerity and warmth of feeling. In her conversation 
there was a mixture of excellent sense and general lit- 
erature with the frivolities of the fashionable world, and 
the anecdotes of the day in certain high circles, of which 
she seemed to talk more from habit than taste, and to 
'annex importance more from the compulsion of exter- 
nal circumstances than from choice. But her son, — 
her son was the great object of all her thoughts, serious 
or frivolous. She was delighted by the improvements 
she saw in his understanding and character; by the 
taste and talents he displayed, both for fine hterature 
and for solid information : this flattered her hope that 
he would both shine as a polished gentleman and make 
a figure in public life. To his friend Russell she attrib- 
uted these happy improvements; and, though he was 
not a tutor of her own' original selection, yet her pride, 
on this occasion, yielded to gratitude, and she gra- 
ciously declared, that she could not feel jealous of i\\fi 
pre-eminent power he had obtained over her son, when 
ehe saw the admirable use he made of this influence. 
-Vivian, like aU candid and generous persons^ beiuf pef> 
cuUarly touched by candour and generosity in otherS; 
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felt his affection for his mother rapifly inereafed by 

this conduct ; nor did his enthusiasm for nis friend in tfaiie 
least abate in consequence of the high approbation with 
which she honoured him, nor even in consequence of 
her ladyship^s frequent and rather injudicious expres- 
sions of her hopes, that her son would always preserve 
and show himself worthy of such a friend. 

He joined in his mother^s entreaties to Russell to 
prolong his visit; and as her ladyship declared she 
thought it of essential consequence to her son's interest 
and future happiness that he should, at this turn of his 
life, have such a companion, Russell consented to re- 
main with him some time longer. All parties were thus 
pleased with each othei;, and remained united by one 
common interest about the same objects, during several 
weeks of a delightful summer. But, alas ! this family 
harmony, and this accord of reason and ^Hij between 
the mother and son, were not of long duration. As 
usual, there were faiQts on both sides. 

Lady Mary Vivian, whose hopes of her son's distin- 
guishing himself by his abilities had been much exalted 
since his last return from Oxford, had indulged herself 
in pleasing anticipations of the time when he should 
make his appearance in the fashionable and in the politi- 
cal world. She foresaw the respect that would be paid 
to her, on his account, both by senators and by matrpns ; 
by ministers, who might want to gain a rising orator's 
vote, and by mothers, who might wish to maike an ex- 
cellent match for their daughters: not only by all 
mothers who had daughters to marry, but by sdl daugh- 
ters who had hearts or hands to dispose of, Lady Mary 
felt secure of having her society courted. Now, she 
had rather extravagant expectations for her son : she ex- 
pected him to marry, so as to secure domestic happiness, 
and, at the same time, to have fashion, and beauty, and 
rank, and high connexions, and every amiable quality 
in a wife. This vision of a future daughter-in-law con- 
tinually occupied her ladyship's imagination. Already, 
with maternal Alnascharism, she had, in her reveries, 
thrown back her head witii disdain, as she repulsed the 
family advances of some wealthy but low-bom heiress, 
or as he rejected the alliance of some of the new no- 
bility. Ahready she had arranged the very words of 
bar answers to these, and determined the degrees and 



•hades of lier tatunacies with those ; ahready had she 
settled 

**To whom t& nod, whom take into her eoeeh, 
Wbom konouf with her haqd;" 

when one moroinff as she sat at work, absorbed in one 
of these reTeries, she was so far " rapt into future times,^' 
that, without perceiving that anybody was present, she 
began to speak her thoughts, and said aloud to herself, 
** As if my son could possibly think of her !" 

Her son, who was opposite to her, l3dng on a sofa, 
readioff, or seeming to read, started uj), and putting 
down his book, exclaimed, in a voice which showed sS 
once that he was conscious of thinking of some particu- 
lar person, and determined to persist in the Uioug^t^ 
*' As if your son could possibly think of her !— Of whim, 
ma'am V' 
*' What's the matter, child % Are you mad V 
" Not in the least, ma'am ; but you said — ^" 
" What !" cried Lady Mary, looking round ; " what 
did I say, that has occasioned so much disturbance ? — ^I 
was not conscious of saying any thin^. My dear Se- 
lina," continued her ladyship, appeahng to a young 
Jbdy who sat very intent upon some drawing beside 
her, " my dear Seuna, you must have heard ; whal did 
I say ?" 

The young lady looked embarrassed ; and the colour 
which spread over her face brought a sudden suspicion 
mto Lady Mary's mind : her eye darted back upon her 
son — ^the suspicion, the fear was confirmed; and she 
grew instantly pale» silent, and breathless, in the. atti- 
tude in which she was struck with this panic. The 
young lady's blush and embarrassment had a very differ 
ent effect on Vivian ; joy suddenly sparkled in his eyes, 
and illumined his whole countenance, for this was the 
first instant he had ever felt any hope of having obtained 
an interest in her heart. He was too much transported 
at this moment to think either of prudence or of his 
mother : and when he recollected himself, he was too 
little practised in dissimulation to repair his indiscretion. 
Something he did attempt to say, and blundered, and 
laughed at his blunder ; and when his mother looked up 
at him, in serious silence, he only begged pardon for his 
folly, confessed he believed he was mads and turning 
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away abniptly, left the room, exclsdming that he woii« 
dered where Russell had been all the morning, and that 
he must go and look for him. A long silence ensued 
between Vivian's mother and the young lady, who were 
left alone together. Lady Mary first broke the silence, 
and, in^ a constrained tone, asled, as she took up the 
newspaper, ** Whether Miss Sidney had found any 
liewa!** 

^ I don't know, ma'am/' answered Miss Sidney, in a 
voice scarcely articulate. 

"I should have imagined there must be some news 
from the Continent : but you did not find any, I think you 
say. Miss Sidney ;** continued Lady Mary, with haughty 
, averted eyes. Alter turning over the pages of the paper, 
without luiowing one word it contained, she laid it down, 
end rose to leave the room. Miss Sidney rose at the 
same time. 

" Lady Mary, one instant ; my dear Lady Mary.** 

Lady Mary turned, and saw Selina*s supplicating eyes 
full of*^ tears ; but her ladyship, still retaining her sever- 
ity of manner, colicQy said, " Does Miss Sidney desire 
that I should stay 1 — ^Does Miss Sidney wish to speak 
toraeV ' 

''I do-^as soon as I can,** said Selina, in a faltering 
vcice ; but raising her eyes, and perceiving the con- 
temptbous expression of Lady Mary's countenance, her 
own instantly changed. With the firm tone of conscious 
innocence she repeated, ** I do' wish to sp^ak to your 
la<!l3rship, if you will hear me with your usual candour; 
I do not expect or solicit your ususd indidgencc." 

"Miss Sidney," replied .Lady Mary, "before you say 
more, it becomes 9ie to point out to you, that the moment 
is past for confidence between us two; and that in no 
moment could I wish to hear from apy person, much 
less from one whom i had considered as my friend, 
^confessions, extorted by circumstances, degrading and 
imavailing." 

" Your ladyship need not be apprehensive of hearing 
from me any degrading confessions," said Miss Sidney: 
'*I have none to make: and since without any just 
cause, without any cause for suspicion, but what a blush, 
perhaps, or a moment's embarrassment of manner may 
nave created, you think it becomes you to point out to 
me that the moment for confidence between ns is past« 
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£ can only lament my mistake in having believed tliat it 
ever existed." 

Lady Mair^ countenance and manner totalljr changed. 
The pride of rank 3rielded before the pride of virtue ; and 
perhaps the hope that she had really no cause for suspi* 
cion at once restored her affection for her young friend. 
^ Let us imderstand one another, my dear Selina,'' said 
she ; 'Mf I said a hasty or a harsh word« forgive it. You 
Imow my affection for you, and my real confidence ; in 
actions, not in words, I have shown it. In thought, as 
well as in actions, my confidence in you has been entire ; 
for, upon my word, — and you know this is not an assever* 
ation I lightly use, — upon my word, till that unfortunate 
motnent, a suspicion of you never crossed my imagina^ 
tion. The proof— 4f there could need any proof to you 
of what I assert^-the proof is, the delight I take in your 
society, the urgent manner in which I have so frequently, 
this summer, begged your company from your mother. 
You know this would have not only been the height of 
insincerity, birt of fc^y and madness, if I had not felt 
a rdiance upon you that made me consider it as an ab- 
solute impossibility that you could ever disappoint my 
friendship." 

^ I thank your ladyship," said Selina, softened by the 
kind tone in which Lady Mary now spoke, yet atiU re- 
taining some reserve of manner ; ^ I thank your ladjrship 
for an your kindness-^it has flattered me much — touched 
me deeply-— commanded my gratitude, and influenced 
my conduct uniformly — ^I can and do entirely forgive 
ti^ injustice of a moment ; and I now bid you adieu, my 
dear Lady Maiy, with the conviction that, if we were 
never to meet again, I should always hold that place in 
your esteem and affection with which you have hon- 
oured me, and which, if it be not too proud an expres- 
sion, I ho^ I have deserved. Wont you bid me fare* 
weU?" 

llie tears gushed from Lady Mary's eyes. </ My deart 
charaiing, and prudent 8elina, I understand you per- 
fectly-'-^nd I thank you : it grieves me to part with you 
-—but I believe you are right — ^I believe there is no other 
safety — no othi»' remedy. How, indeed, could I expect 
that my son could see and hear you — ^iive in the housie 
with you, and become intimately acquainted with such 
a character as yours, without danger! I have<foeen very 
imprudent, unaccountably imprudent, to expose him to 
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sach a temptation ; but I hope, I tiust, that your pru^ 
dence will repair, in time, the effects of my ra8hne8»--*r 
and again ana v^gBia I thsuik you, my dear young friend 
— tet, perhaps it might be still better that you should 
not leave us abruptly. Still better than your absence, I 
think, woiQd be the conviction you inight impress on 
his mind of the impossibility of his hopfes : if you were 
to stay a day or two, and convince him by your indiifer- 
ence that — ^ *' Excuse me, that is what 1 cannot un^* 
der&ke," said Selina, blushing, and conscious of blushing. 
Lady Mary was too polite and too delicate to seem to 
observe her conAisicm, but, embracing her, said, " If we 
must part, then take with you my highest esteem, affec- 
tion, and'gratitude ; and this much let me add, that my 
most sanguine expectations for my son's happiness 
would be realized, if among the women to whom family 
interests must restrict his choice, he could meet with, 
one of half your merit, and half your attracticms." 

*' Among the women to whom family irUerests must re^ 
strict kis choice,^ repeated Selina to herself many times, 
as she journeyed homewards ; and she pondered much 
upon the mealning of this phrase. Vivian wa^ sole heir 
to a very large property, without encumbrances of any 
kind; what, therefore, was the necessity that restricted 
his choice ? The imaginar^r necessity of ambition, which 
eonfined him to a certain circle of fashionable or highly 
connected people. Selina Sidney, though she wa3 not 
rich, was of a very good gentleman's family ; her father 
had been a colonel in the British army : during his life, 
Mrs. Sidney had been in the habit of living a great deal 
In what is called the world, and in the best company ; 
and though, since his death^ she had lived in retirement. 
Miss Sidney had received an education which put her 
upon a footing with young ladies of the hi^^eet aocom-« 
plishments and refinement in the kingdom. With every 
solid and amiable quality, she had all those external adr 
vantages of appearance and manner which Lady M^ry 
Vivian valued most highly. Selina, who was convinced 
that Lady Mary appreciated her character, and was 
peculiaily fond of her company and eonversation« could 
not but feel surprise, mixed with some indignation, per* 
haps with a little resentment, when she perceived that 
her ladyships prejudices and ambition made her act 30 
completely in contradiction to her better judgment, to 
her professions, and to her feelings of affection. What* 
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erer Miss Sidney thoo^fatupon this subject, howerer, 
she determined to continue to avoid seeing Vivian any 
more— an excellent resolution, in which we leave her, 
and return to her lover. 

A walk with Russell had brought him back in the full 
determination of avowing his attachment sincer^y to 
his mother, and of speaking to her ladyship in the most 
respectful manner ; but when he found that Miss Sidney 
yma gone, anger and disaroointment made him at once 
forget his prudence, and his intended respect ; he de^ 
clared, in the most jmssionate terms, his. love for Selma 
Sidney, and his irrevocable determination to pursue her 
to the end of time and space, in spite of all opposition 
whatsoever from any person whatever. His mother^ 
who was prepared for a scene of this sort, though not 
for one of this violence, had sufficient command of tem-> 
per to sustain it properly ; her command of temper was, 
uideeid, a little assisted by the hope that this piission 
would be transitory in proportion to its vehemence,— 
much bv the confidence she had in Miss Sidney's honour ^ 
and in her absence : Lady Mary, therefore, calmly dis^ 
claimed having had any part in persuading MiifB Sidney 
to that measure which had so much enrag^her lover; 
but her ladyship avowed, that though it had not been 
necessary for her» to suggest the measure, she highly 
approved of it, and admired now, as she had ever ad* 
mired, that young lady's prudent and noble conduct. 

Softened by the only thing that could, at this moment, 
soften him--^raise of his mistress — ^Vivian, in a most 
affectionate maimer, assured his mother that it was her 
warm eulogiums of Miss Sidney which had first turned 
his attention to the perfections of her character ; and he 
now inquired what possible objections she could make to 
his ch(Hce. \yith the generous enthusiasm of his disposi- 
tion, heightened by afl the eloquence of love, he pleaded 
that his fortime was surely sufficient to put him above 
mercenary considerations in the choice of a wife; that 
in every point, except this one of money ^ Selina Sidney 
was, in his own mother's opinion, superior to every 
other woman she could name or wish for as a daughter* 
in-law. 

*' But my tastes are not to blind me to your interests,** 
said I^y Mary : " you are entitled to look for rank and 
high connexion. You are the representative of an an- 
ckdit family, have talents to make a figure in public ; 
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and, in short, prejudice or not,.! confess it is one of tlw 
first wishes of my heart that you should marry into a 
noble family, or at least into one Ihat shaU strengthen 

Sour political interest, as well as secure your domestic 
appiness." 

Yivito, of course, cursed ambition, as aS men do while 
they are in love. His arguments and his eloquence in 
favour of z private station^ and of the joys of learned lei* 
sure, a competence, and domestic Uiss, were worthy of the 
most renowned of ancient or modem philosophers. 
RUssell was appealed to with much eagerness, both by 
mother and son, during their debates. He frankly de- 
clared to Lady Mary, that he thought her son perfectly 
rijght in all he now urged, and especially in his opinion 
of Miss Sidney ; '' but at the same time," added Russefl, 
" I apprehend that he speaks, at this moment, more from 
passiqn than from reason ; and I fear that, in the coarse 
of a few months, he might, perhaps, entirely change his 
mind: therefore I think your ladyship is prudent in 
refusing, during the minority of your son, your consent 
to a hasty union, of which he might afterward repent, 
and thus render both himself and a most amiable woman 
miserable '* 

Russell, after navmg given his opinion with the utmost 
freedom, when it was required by Lady Mary, assured 
. her that he should no further interfere ; and he trusted 
his present sincerity would be the best pledge to her of 
his future discretion and honour. This eqmtable judg- 
ment and sincerity of Russell's at first displeased both 
parties, but in time operated upon the reason of both ; 
not, however, before contests had gone on long and loud 
between the mother and sour— not befi)re a great deal of 
nonsense had been talked on both sides. People of the 
best abilities often talk the most nonsense where their 
passions are concerned, because then the whole of their 
mgenuity is exercised to find arguments in favour of 
their foUy. They are not, like fools, content to say, 
This is my will; but they pique themselves on giving 
reasons for their will ; and their reasons are the reasons 
of madmen, excellent upon fledse premises. It happened 
here, as in most family quarrels, that the disputants did 
not allow sufficiently for the prejudices and enrors inci- 
dent to their different ages. The motiier woukl not 
aUow for the romantic notions of the son, nor could the 
ion endure the woikQy views of the mother. The 
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irho had as yet no ezpeHence of the transitory nature 
of the passion bClove, thought his mother unfeeling and 
barbarous, foi opposing him on the point where the 
whole happiness of his life was concerned ; the mother, 
who had seen the decline and faU of so many everiasHnr 
loves, considered him only as a person in a fever ; aira 
thought she prevented him, by her calmness, iron) doing 
that which he would repent when he shoidd regain his 
sober senses. Without detailing the daily disputes 
which now arose, it will be sufficient to mark the result. 
Vivian's love had been silent, tranquil, and not seem- 
ingly of any great consequence, till it was opposed; but, 
from the instant that an obstacle intervened, it gathered 
strength' and force, and it presently rose rapidly, with 
prodigious uproar, threatemng to burst all bounds, and 
to destroy every thins that stopped its course. Lady 
Mary was now inclined to try what effect lessening the 
opposition might produce. To do her justice, she was 
also moved to this by some nobler motives than fear; 
or, at least, her fears were not of a selfish kind ; she 
dreaded'that her son's health and permanent happiness 
might be injured by this violent passion; she was 
apprehensive of becoming an object of his aversion,—* 
of utterly losing his confidence, and all power over 
his mind ; but, chiefiy, her generous temper was moved 
and won by Selina Sidney's admirable conduct. During 
the whole time that Vivian used every means to see 
her, to write to her, and to convince her of the fervour 
of his love, though he won all her friends over to his 
interests, though she heard his praises from morning 
till night, from all who sun^unded her, and though her 
own heart, perhaps, pleaded more powerfully than all 
the rest in his favour; yet she never, for one instant, 
gave him the slightest encouragement. Lady Mary's 
esteem and affection were so much increased oy these 
strong proofs of friendship and honour, that her preju* 
dices yielded ; and she at length declared, that if her 
son continued, till he was of age, to feel the same'attach* 
ment for this amiable jprl, she would give her consent 
to their union. But this, she added, she promised only 
on one condition^-that her son should abstain from aU 
attempts, in the interval, to see or correspond with Miss 
Sidney, and that he should set out immediately td travel 
with Mr. Russell. Transported with love, and joy, and 
victory, Vivian promised every thing that was required 
of him, embraced his mothert aiid set outupon his travels. 

22 
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<< jUloW)** said he triamphantly to RusseU, as the chaise- 
tove from the door, " allow, my good friend, that you 
were mistaken in your fears of the weakness of my 
character, and of tne 3rielding facility of my temper. 
You «ee how firm I have been — ^you see what batUe I 
have made — you see how I have stood out.*^ 

" I nf ver doubted," said Russell, "your love of your 
own free will?— I never doubted your fear of being gov- 
erned, especially by your mother ; but you do not ex- 
pect that I should allow this to be a proof of strength of 
character/' 

" What ! do you suppose I act from love of my own 
free will merely] Do you call niy love for Selina Sid- 
ney weakness 1 Oh ! take care, KusseU ; for if once I 
find you pleading my mother^s cause against your con- 
science — ^'* 

" You will never find me pleading any cause against 
my conscience. I have toki your mother, as I have told 
you, my opinion of Miss Sidney — ^my firm opinion — ^that 
she is peculiarly calculated to make the happiness of 
your life, provided you continue to love her.'* 

"Provide^ 'Oh!" cried Vivian, laughing, "spare 
yoijr muster provisoes, my dear philosopher ! Would not 
any one tnink, now, you were an old map of ninety % 
If this is all you have to fear, I am happy indeed." 

" At present," said Russell, calmly, " I have no fear, 
as I have just told your mother, but that you should 
change your mind before you are of age." 

Vivian grew quite indignant at this suggestion. " You 
are angry with me," said Russell, " and so was your 
mother : she was angry because I said, 1 feared, instead 
of, I hoped, you would change your mind. Both parties 
are angry with me for my sincerity." 

" Sincerity ! — no ; but I am angry with you for your 
absurd suspicions of my constancy." / 

"If they are absurd, you need not be angiy," said 
Russell : " I shall be weU pleased to see their absurdity 
demonstrated." 

" Then I can demonstrate it this moment." 

" Pardoc me ; not this moment ; you must take time mto 
the account. I make no doubt but that at this moment 
you are heartily in love with Miss Sidney; but tiie thing 
to be proved is, that your passion will not decline in force 
in proportion as it meets with less resistance. If it does, 
you wiU acknowledge that it was more a love of your 



own free will than a love of your mistress that liaiB te«< 
CUated you, which was the thing to be proved." 

** Hateful Q. E. D. !" cried Vivian ; " you shall see the 
contrary, and, at least, I wiU triumph over you." 

If Russell had ever used art in nis management of 
Vivian's mind, he migh;t have been suspected of using 
it in favour of Miss Sidney at this instant ; for this 
prophecy of Vivian^ incbnstancy was the most likely 
means to prevent its accomplishment. Frequently, in 
the course of their tour, when Vivian was in any situa- 
tion where his constancy was tempted, he recollected 
Russell's prediction, and was proud to remind him how 
much he had been mistaken. In short, the destined 
time for their return home arrived. Vivian presented 
himself before his mother, and claimed her promise. 
She was somewhat surprised, and a little disappointed, 
by our hero's constancy ; but she could not retract her 
word; and, since her compliance was now unavoidable, 
she was determined that it should be gracious. She 
wrote to Selina, therefore, with great kindness, saying, 
that whatever views of other connexions she might for- 
merly have had for her son, she had now Telinquished 
them, convinced, by the constancy of her son's attach- 

, ment, and by the merit of its object, that his own choice 
would most effectually ensure his happiness and that of 
all his friends. Her ladyship added expressions of her 
regard and esteem, and of the pleasure she felt in the 
thoughts of finding in her daughter-in-law a friend and 
Companion, whose society was pecuharly agreeable to. 
her taste and suited to her character. This lettet en- 
tirely dissipated Selina's scmples of conscience. Vivi- 
an's love suid merit, all his good and all his agreeable 
qualities, had now full and unreproved power to work 
upon her tender heart. His generous, open temper, his 
candour, his warm attachment to Ins fnends, his culti- 
vated understanding, his brilliant talents, his easy, well- 
bred, agreeable manners, all heightened in their power 
to please by the charm of love, justified, even in the 

* eyes of the aged and prudent, the passion he inspired. 
Selina became extremely attached to him: ana she 
loved with the delightful beUef that there was not, in 
the mind of her lover, the seed of a single vice which 
threatened dancer to his virtnes or to their mutual hap- 
piness. With nis usual candour, he had laid open his 
whole character to hef, as far as he knew it himself t 
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and had warned her of fhat yaoiOatioii of temper, that 
easiness to be led, which Russell had pointed out as 3 
dangeronsfanlt in his disposition. But of this propensity 
Selm had seen no syiiiptoins ; on the eontrary, tlie 
steadiness of her lover in his attachment to her--4he 
<Mdy point on which she had yet seen him tried— decided 
her to trust to the persuasiye voice of love and hope, and 
to believe that Russell's friendship had, in this instance^ 
been too harsh or too timorous in its forebodings. 

Nothing now delayed the marriage of Vivian and Se 
Una but certain legal rites, which were to be perf<mnec 
on his coming of age, and before marriage settlements 
eoidd be drawn ; and the parties were doomed to wait 
lor the arrival of some trustee who was with Ms regi- 
ment abroad. All these delays Vivian of oour^ cursed . 
but, upon the whole, they were bonie by him with he* 
xoic patience, and by SeHnawith all thetran^Uity of 
oonfidiiw love, haj^ in thepKeaent,and not too ■'^iriiy^y' 
for the fiiture. 



CHAPTER U. 

^Mv dear RoMell," said Vivian, "^love shall not make 
me forget friendship ; before I marry, I must see yov 
provided (or. Beheve me, this was the firsts-one of the 
first pleasures I i»romised myself, in becoming mastei 
of a good fortune. Other thou^ts, I confess, have put 
it out*of my head ; so now let me tell you at (Mice. I 
hate paltry surprises with my friends : I have, you know 
—or rather, probably, you do not know, for you are the 
most disinterested leUow mon earth— I have an excel- 
lent living in my gift ; it shall be yours ; consider it as 
such from this moment. If I knew a more deserving 




year or two, and, in the mean time, stay with me. ] 
ask it as, a favour from a friend, and you see how muc^ 
1 want a friend of your firm ctuuracter ; and I hope you 
see, also, how much I can value in others the qiABhtiea 
in which I am myself deficient." 
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• Russell was much pleased and touched by Vivian's 
fenerous gratitude, and by the delicacy as well as kind* 
ness of the manner in which he made this offer ; but 
Russell could not, consistently with his feelings or his 
principles, live in a state of dependent idleness, waiting 
for a rich living and the death of an old incumbent. He 
told Vivian that he had too much affection for him, and 
too much respect for himself, ever to run the hazard of 
sinking from the rank of an independent friend. After 
rallying him, without effect, on his pride, Vivian ac- 
knowledged that he was forced to admire him the more 
for his spirit. Lady Mary, too, who was a great and 
sincere admirer of independence of character, warmly 
applauded Mr. Russell, and recommended him, in the 
highest terms, to a nobleman in the neighbourhood, who 
happened to be in want of a preceptor for his only son. 
This nobleman was Lord Glistonbury : his lordship was 
eager to engage a person of RusselFs reputation for 
talents ; so the affair was quickly arranged, and Lady 
Mary Vivian and her son went to pay a morning visit at 
Glistonbury Castle, on purpose to accompany Russell on 
his first introduction to the family. As they approached 
the castle, Vivian was struck with its venerable Gothic 
appearance ; he had not had a near view of it for some 
years, and he looked at it with new eyes. Formerly 
he hajd seen it oidy as a picturesque ornament to the 
country ; but now; that he was himself possessor of an 
estate in the vicinity, he considered Glistonbury Castle 
as a point of comparison, which rendered him dissatis-* 
fied with his own mansion. As he drove up the avenue, 
and beheld the towers, turrets, battlements, and mas- 
sive entrance, his mother, who was k woman of taste, 
strengthened, by her exclamations on the beauty of 
Gothic architecture, the wish that was rising in his 
mind to convert his modem house into an ancient castle ; 
she could not help sighing while she reflected that, if 
her son's affections had not been engaged, he might per- 
haps have obtained the heart and hand of one of the fair 
daughters of this castle. Lady Mary went no farther, 
even in her inmost thoughts. Incapable of double-deal- 
ing, she resolved never even to let her son know what 
her wishes had been with respect to a connexion with 
the Glistonbury family. But the very reserve and dis-^ 
eretion with which her ladyi^hip spoke — a reserve un- 
usual with her, and unsuited to the natural warmth of 
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lier manner and temper— nught have betrayed her to an 
acute and cool observer. Yivian, however, at this in- 
stant was too much intent upon castle-buildibg to admit 
anyother idea. 

When the carriage drove under the great gateway and 
stopped, Vivian exclaimed, " What a fine old castle ! 
how surprised Selina Sidney would be, how delighted, 
to see my house metamorphosed into such a castle !'* 

" It is a magnificent castle indeed !" said Lady Mary, 
with a sigh : ^* I think there are the Lady Lidhursts on 
the terrace ; and here comes my Lord Gnstonbury with 
his son." 

** My pupil V* jiaid Russell ; *' I hope the youth is such 
as I can become attached to. Life would be wretched 
indeed without attachment-~of some sort or other. But 
I must not expect," added he, " to find a second time i 
firiend in a pupil ; and such a friend !" 

Sentiment, or the expression of the tenderness he 
feh lor his fnends, was so unusual from Rnssell, that it 
had double efiect ; and Vivian was so much struck by it, 
that he could scarcely collect his thoughts in time to 
speak to Lord Glistonbury, who came to receive his 
guests, attended by three hangers-on of the family — a 
chaidain, a captain, and a young lawyer. His lordship 
was scarcely past the meridian of life ; yet, in spite of 
his gay and debonair manner, h^ looked old, as if he 
was pacing for the Ubertinism of his youth by premature 
decrepitude. His countenance announced pretensions 
to ability ; his easy and affable address, and the facility 
with which he ^expressed himself, gained him credit ^t 
first for much more understanding than he reaUy pos< 
eessed. There was a plausibility in all he said ; but, if 
it was examined, there was nothuiff in it but nonsense* 
Some of his expressions appeared brilliant; some of 
his sentiments just; but' there was a want of consist- 
ency, a want of a pervading mind in his conversation, 
which to good judges betrayed the truth, that all his 
opinions were adopted, not formed ; all his maxims com* 
monplace; his wit mere repetition; his sense merely 
tact. After proper thanks and compliments to Lady 
Mary and Mr. Vivian, for ^ecuring for him such a trear 
sure ^ Mr. Russell, he introduced Lord Lidhurst, a 
sickly, bashfid boy of fourteen, to his new govemor| 
with polite expressions of unbounded confidence, ana 
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« rapid enunciation of undefined and contradictory ex 
pectations. 

''Mr. Russell will, I am perfectly persuaded, make 
Lidhurst every thing we can desire," said his lordship ; 
" an honour to his country, an ornament to his family 
It is my decided opinion that man is but a bundle of 
habits ; and it's my maxim, that education is second na- 
twc&^^first, indeed, in many cases. For, except that I 
am staggered about original genius, I own I conceive 
with ' Hartley, that early impressions and associations 
are all in ail: his vibrations and vibratiuncies are quite 
satisfactory. But what I particularly wish for Lidhurst, 
sir, is, that he should be trained as soon as possible into 
a statesman. Mr. Vivian, I presume you mean to foUow 
up public business, and no doubt will make a figure. So 
I prophesy ; and I am used to these things. And from 
Lidhurst, too, under similar tuition, I may with reason 
expect miracles — ^'hojie to hear him thundering in the 
House of Commons in a few years — 'confess 'am not 
quite so impatient to have the young dog in the house 
of incurables ; for you know he could not be there with* 
out being in my shoes, which I have not done with yet 
— ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — Each -in his turn, my boy ! In the 
mean time. Lady Mary, shall we join the ladies yonder, 
on the terrace ? Lady Gli^tonbury walks so slow, that 
she will be seven hours m commg to us ; so we had 
best go to her ladyship : if the mountain won't go to 
Mahomet — you know, of course, what follows." 

On their way to the terrace. Lord Glistonbury, who 
always heard himself speak with singular complacency, 
continued to give his ideas on education; sometimes 
appealing to Mr. Russell, sometimes happy to catch the 
eye of I^dy Mary. 

** Now, my idea for Lidhurst is simply this : — ^that he 
should know every thing that is in all the best books in 
the hbrary, but yet that he should be the farthest possif 
ble from a book-worm — ^that he should never, except in 
a set speech in the House, have the air of having opened 
a book in his life — mother-wit for me ! — ^in most cases 
•*-and that easy style of originality which shows the 
true gentleman. As to morals — Lidhurst, walk on, my 
boy — ^as to morals, I confess I couldn't bear to see any 
thmj^ of the Joseph Surface about him. A youth of 
spirit must, you know, Mr. Vivian — excuse me. Lady 
Mary, this is an dtfu2e--be something of a latitudinarian 
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to keep in the fashion : not that I mean to say so exactly 
to Lidnurst — ^no, no — on the contrary, Mr. Russell, it is 
our cue, as well as this reverend gentleman^s," looking 
back at the chaplain, who bowed assent before he knew 
to what, ** it is our cue, as well as this reverend gentle- 
man's, to preach prudence, and temperance, and all the 
cardinal virtues." 

*' Cardinal virtues ! very good, faith ! my lord,'^ said 
the lawyer, looking at the clergyman. m 

** Temperance /" repeated the chaplain, winking at the "^ 
officer ; ** upon my soul, my lord, that's too bad." 

" Prudence I" repeated the captain ; " that's too clean 
a cut at poor Wicksted, my lord." 

Before his lordship had time to preach any more pru- 
dence, they arrived within bowing distance of the 
ladies, who had, indeed, advanced at a very slow rate. 
Vivian was not acquainted with any of the ladies of the 
Glistonbury family; for they had, till this summer, 
, resided at another of their country seats, in a distant 
* county. His mother had often met them at parties in 
town. 

Lady Glistonbury was a thin, stiffened, flattened figure 
—she was accompanied by two other female forms, one 
old, the other young; not each a different grace, but 
alike all three in an^arity, and in a cold haughtiness 
of mien. After reconnoitring with their glasses ^he 
party of gentlemen, these ladies quickened their step; 
and Lady Glistonbury, making her countenance as affa- 
ble as it was in its nature to be, exclaimed, " My dear 
Lady Mary Vivian! have I the pleasure to see your 
ladyship 1 — ^They told me it was only visiters to my 

Mr. Vivian had then the honour of being introduced 
to her ladjrship, to her eldest daughter, Lady Sarah Lid- 
hurst, and to Miss Strictland, the governess. By aU of 
these ladies he was most graciously received; but 

rf Russell was not so fortunate; nothing could 
more cold and repulsive than their reception of 
him. This did not make Lady Sarah appear very 
agreeable to Vivian ; he thought her, at this first view, 
one of the least attractive young women he had ever 
beheld. 

" Where is my Julia V inquired Lord Glistonbury. i 
** Ah ! there she goes yonder, all life and spirits." ' 

Vivian looked «a hia lordship directed his eye, and 
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r, at the farthest end of the terrace, a young girl of 

about fifteen, running very fast, with a hoop, which she 
v^ZB keeping up with great dexterity for the amusement 
of a little bojr who was with her. The governess no 
sooner saw this than she went in pursuit of her young 
ladyship, calling after her, in various tones and {Erases 
of reprehension, in French, Italian, and English ; and 
asking whether this was a becoming employment for a 
young lady of her sige and rank. Heedless of these 
reproaches. Lady Julia still ran on, away from her gov- 
erness, ^ to chase the rolling circlets speed," down the 
slope of the terrace ; thither Miss Strictland dared not 
pursue, but contented herself with standing on the brink, 
reiterating her remonstrances. At length the hoop fell, 
and the young lady returned, not to her governess, but, 
running lightly up the slope of the terrace, to her sur* 
prise, she came full in view of the company before she 
was aware that any strangers were there. Her straw 
hat being at the back of her head, Lady Glistonbaryy 
with an indignant look, pulled it forwards. 

^' What a beautiful colour ! what a sweet countenance 
Lady Julia has !'* whispered Lady Maiy Vivian to Lord 
Glistonbur}r : at the same time she could not refrain 
from glancing her eyes towards her son, to see what 
€^ect was produced upon him. Vivian's eyes met hers ; 
and this single look of his mother's revealed to him all 
^t she had, in her great prudence, resolved to conceal. 
He smiled at her, and then at Russell, as much as to 
say, " Surely, there can be no comparison between such 
a child as tms and Selina Sidney !" 

A few minutes afterward, in consequence of a sign 
firom Lady Glistonbury, Julia disappeared with her gov- 
erness ; and the moment was unnoticed by Vivian, who 
was then, as his mother observed, looking up at one of 
the turrets of the old castle. All its inhabitants were 
at this time uninteresting to him, except so far as they 
regarded his friend Russell; but the castle itself ab- 
sorbed his attention. Lord Glistonbury, charmed to see 
how he was struck by it, ofil^ed to show him over 
every part of the edifice ; an oner which he and Lady 
Mary gladly accepted. Lady Glistonbury excused her- 
self, professing to be unable to sustain the fatigue : she 
deputed her eldest daughter to attend Lady Mary in her 
stead ; and this was rae only circumstance which di- 
minished the pleasure to Vivian for he was obliged to 
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show due courtesy to this stiff taciturA damsel at every 
turn, while he was intent upon seeing the architecture 
of the castle, and the views from the .windows of the 
towers and loopholes of the galleries ; all which Lady 
Sarah pointed out with a cold ceremonious civiUty, and 
a formal exactness of proceeding, which enraged Vi- 
vian's enthusiastic temper. The visit ended : he railed 
l^f the time he was going home against their fair, or, 
as he called her, their petrified guide ; then, full of the 
Gothic beauties of Glistonbury, he determined, as soon 
as possible, to turn his own modem house into a castle. 
The very next morning he had an architect to view it, 
and to examine its capabilities. It happened that, about 
this time, several of the noblemen and gentry, in the 
county in which Vivian resided, had been seized with 
this rage for turning comfortable houses into uninhabit- 
able castles. And, however perverse or impracticable 
this retrograde movement in architecture might seem, 
there were always at hand professional projectors, to 
convince gentlemen that nothing was so feasible. Pro- 
vided always that gentlemen approve their estimates as 
well as their jplans, they undertake to carry buildings 
back, in a trice, two, or three, or half a dozen centu- 
ries, as may be reauired, to make them Gothic or Sara- 
cenic, and to ** add every grace that time alone can 
give." A few days after Vivian had been at Gliston- 
bury Castle,. wlRn Lord Glistonbury came to return the 
visit, Russell, who accompanied his lordship^ found his 
friend encompassed with plans and elevations. 

" Surely, my dear Vivian," said he, seizing the first 
moment he could speak to him, " you are not going 
to spoil this excellent house ! It is completely finished, 
in handsome modern architecture, perfectly comfortable 
and convenient, light, airy, large enough, warm rrooms, 
well distributed, with ample means of getting at each 
apartment; and if you set about to new-model and 
transform it into a castle, you must, I see, by your plan, 
alter the proportions of almost every room, and spoil 
the comfort of the whole ; turn square to round, and 
round again to square ; and, worse than aU, tirni light 
to darkness— only for the sake of hating what is called 
a eastle, but wjiat has not, in fact, any thing of the 

frandeur or solid magnificence of a real ancient edifice. 
kem modem baby-house miniatures of castles, which 
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fentlemeii ruin themselyes to buikl, are, after all, the 
most paltry, absurd things imaginable." 

To this Vivian was, after some dispute, forced to 
'agree ; but he said, " that his should not be a baby- 
house ; that he would go to any expense to make it 
really magnificent." 

** As magnificent,! suppose, as Glistonbury Castle V! 

" If possible : that is, I confess, the object of my 
emulation." 

" Ah," said Russell, shaking his head, " these are the 
objects of emulation, for which country gentlemen often 
ruin themselves ; barter their independence and real 
respectability; reduce themselves to distress and dis- 
grace : these are the objects for which they sell either 
their estates or their country; become placemen or 
beggars ; and end either in the liberties of the King's 
Bench, or the slaveries of St. James's." 

*' Impossible for me ! you know my public principles,** 
said Vivian : " and you know that I think the life of an 
independent country gentleman the most respectable of, 
all others—* you know my principles." 

" I know your facility," said Russell : " if you begin 
by sacrificing thus to your taste, do you think you wiU 
not end by sacrificing to your interest ?" 

" Never ! never !" cried Vivian. ' 

" Then you imagine that a strong temptation will not 
act where a weak one has been found iiresist^ble." 

" Of this I am certain," said Vivian : " I coidd never 
be brought to sell my country, or to forfeit my honour." 

** Perhaps not," said Russell : " 3rou might, in your 
utmost need, have another alternative ; you might for- 
feit your love ; you might give up Selina Sidney, and 
marry for money — all for the sake of a castle !" 

Struck by this speech, Vivian exclaimed, " I would 

give up a thousand castles rather than run such a . 
azard!^' 

'' Let us then coolly calculate," said Russell. '* What 
would the castle cost you V 

The expense, even by the estimates of the architects^ 
which, in the execution, are usually doubled, was enor« 
mous, such as Vivian acknowledged was unsuited even 
to his ample fortune. His fortune, though considerabte^ 
was so entailed, that he would, if he exceeded his in« 
come, be soon reduced to difficulties for ready money^ 
But then his mother had several thousands in the stoclus, 
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which she was ready to lend him to forward this easfle- 
building. It was a project which pleased her taste, and 
gratified her aristocratic notions. 

Vivian assured his friend at parting, that his reason 
was convinced : that he would not yield to the whima 
of taste, and that he would prudently ^ve op his foUy. 
So he determined ; and he abided by ms determination 
till he heard numbers speak on the other side of the 
question. With Vivian those who spoke last frequently 
seemed to speak best ; and, in general, the number of 
voices overpowered the weight of argument. By the 
persuasions of his mother, the example of his neigh* 
hours, and the ur^ncy of architects and men of ta^te 
who got about him soon afterward, he was convinced 
that there was no living without a castle, and that the 
expense would be next to nothing at, all, Ccmnnced, we 
should not say ; for he yielded, ap^ainst his conviction, 
from mere want of power to resist reiterated solicita- 
tions. He had no other motive ; for the enthusiasm 
raised by the view of Glistohbury Castle had passed 
away : he plainly saw, what Russell had pointed out to 
him, that he should'Spoil the inside of his house for the 
sake of the outside ; and, for his own part, he preferred 
comfort to show. It was not therefore to please his 
6wn taste that he ran into this imprudent expense, but 
merely to gratify the taste of others. 

Now tjj^e bustle of building began, and wwkmen 
swarmed round his house ; the foundations sank, the 
scaffolds rose ; and many times did Vivian sigh and re* 
pent, when he saw how much was to be undone before 
any thing could be done ; when he found his house dis- 
mantled, saw the good ceilings and elegant cornices 
knocked to pieces, saw the light domes and modem 
sashes give way ; all taken out to be replaced, at pro- 
fuse expense, by a clumsy imitation of Gfothic ; how 
often did he sigh and calculate, when he saw the tribes 
of workmen file off as their dinner bell rang ! how often 
did he bless himself, when he beheld the huffe beams of 
timber dragged into his yaods, and the solid masses pf 
stone brought from a quarry at an enormous distance l—^ 
Vivian perceived that the expense would be treble the 
estimate ; and said, that if the thing was to do again, he 
would never consent to it ; but now, as Lady Mary ob- 
served, it was too late to repent ; and it was, at any rate, • 
best to go on and finish it vntli spirit— Hsince it was ia^ 
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possible (nobody knows why) to stop. He hurried on 
the workmen with impatience ; for he was anxious to 
have the roof.and some apartments in his castle finished 
before his marriage. The dilatoriness of the lawyers, 
and the want of the trustee, who had not yet arrived in 
Bng^and, were no longer complained of so grievously 
by the lover. Russell, one da}r,as he saw Vivian over- 
looking his workmen, and urging them to expedition, 
smiled, and asked whether the impatience of an arcM- 
tect or of a lover was now predominant in his mind. 
Vivian, rather offended by the question, repUed, that his 
eagerness to finish this part of his castle arose from his 
desire to give an agreeable surprise to his bride , and he 
« declared that his passion for Selina was as ardent at 
this moment as it had ever been ; but that it was in^ 
possible to make lawyers move faster than their accus- 
tomed pace ; and that Miss Sidney was too secure of his 
affection, and he too well convinced of hers, to feel that 
sort of anxiety which persons who had less confidence 
in each other might experience in similar circumstances. 
This was all very true, and very reasonable ; but Russell 
could not help perceiving that Vivian*s language and 
tone were somewhat altered since the time when he was 
ready to brave heaven and earth to marry his mistress, 
without license or consent of friends, without the pos* 
sibUity of waitin||[ a few months till he was of age. In 
fact, though Vivian would not allow it, this consent 
of friends, this ceasing of opposition, this security and 
tranquillity of happiness, had considenibly changed the 
appearance, at least, of his love. Lady Mary perceived 
it, with a resolution to say nothing, and see how it 
would end. Selina did not perceive it for some time ; 
for she was of a most unsuspicious temper ; and her 
confidence in Vivian was equail to the fondness of her 
love. She began to think, indeed, that the lawyers 
were provokingly slow ; and when Vivian did not blame 
them as much as he used to do, she only thought that 
he understood business better than she did— besides, 
the necessary trustee was not come — and, in short, the 
bst thing that occurred to her mind was to blame 
Vivian. 

The trustee at length arrived, and the castle was al- 
most in a wished-for state of forwardness when a new 
cause of delav arose — a county election : but how this 
election was brought on, and how it was conducted, it ie 
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necessary to record. It happened that a relation of 
Vivian's was appointed to a new seventy-four gun ship, 
of wMch he came to take the command at Yarmouth, 
which was within a few miles of him. Vivian recol^ 
lected that Russell had often expressed a desire to go 
on hoard a man-of-war. Vivian, therefore, after having^ 
^appointed a day for their going, went to Glistonbury to 
invite Russell : his pupil, Lord Lidhurst, begged to be 
permitted to accompany them : and Lady Julia, the mo- 
ment she heard of this new seventy-four gun ship, was, 
as her governess expressed it, wild to be of the party. 
Indeed, any thing that had the name of a party of pleas- 
ure, and that promised a transient relief from Uie tedioiw 
monotony in which her days passed ; any thing that gave 
a chance of even a few hours* release from the bondage 
in which she was held between the restraints of the 
most rigid of governesses and proudest of mothers, ap- 
peared delightful to this lively and childish girl. fSb» 
persecuted ner governess with entreaties, tlQ at last she 
made Miss Strictland go with her petition to Lady Glis- 
tonbury; while, in the mean time. Lady Julia over- 
whelmed her father with caresses, till he consented ; 
and, with much difficulty, prevailed upon Lady Gliston- 
bury to gjve her permission for the young ladies to go 
with their governess, their brother, their father, and 
Lady Mary Vivian, on this excursion. The invitation 
was now extended to all the company then at the eastle, 
including the representative of the county, who, being 
Just threatened with a fit of the gout brought on by hun 
drinking at the last election, expressed some reluctance 
to going with this party on the water. Bui this gentle- 
man was now paymg his humble devoirs to the Ladr 
Sarah Lidhurst; and it was represented to him, by au 
who understood the ground, that he would eive mortal 
offence if he did not go ; so it was ruled, that, hot or cold, 
gout or no gout, he must appear in the laAy Sarah's 
train : he submitted to this perilous necessity in ^e 
most gallant manner. The day proved tolerauy iine^ 
Vivian had an elegant entertainment provided for the 
company under a markee pitched on the shore — ^they 
embarkedm a plepsure-boat — Lady Sarah was very sick, 
and her admirer very cold ; but Lady Julia was in ecsta- 
sies at every thing she saw and felt---6he feared' nothing, 
found nothing inconvenient ; was charmed to be drawn 
80 easily from the boat up the high side of the ship— 
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a ' Charmed to find herself on deck— -charmed to see the 
p^ saMs, the ropes; the rigging, the waves, the sea, the sun, 
[i^ the clouds, the sailors, the cook dressing dinner — ^all, all' 
p indiscriiainatelT charmed her; and, like a school-girl 
9 broke loose, «he ran about, wild with spirits, asking 
g questions, some sensible, some silly; laughing at her 
y own folly, fl3ing from this side to that, from one end of 
the ship to the other, down the ladders and up affain * 
while Mr. Russell, who was deputed to take care of her, 
could scarcely keep up with her : Lord Glistonbury stood 
' by, holding* lus sides and laughing aloud: Miss Strict- 

land, quite disabled by the smell of the ship, was lying 
on a bed in the state cabin ; and Lady Sarah, all the time . 
shaded by an umbrella held by her shivering admirer, 
sat, as if chained upright in her chair of state, upon deck, 
scorning her sister's chilctish levity, and proving herself, 
with all due propriety, incapable of bein£ moved to sur- 
prise or adnuration by any object on land or sea» 

Lady Mary Vivian, while ehe observed with a quick 
eye all that passed, and read her son's thoughts, was 
iulljr persuaded that neither of the Lady Lidhursts would 
be likely to suit his taste, even if his affections were 
disengaged : the one lyas too childish, the other too stiff. 
^* Yet iSeix birth and connexions, and their consequence 
in the county," thought Lady Mary, " would have made 
their alliance highly desirable." Everybody seemed 
weary at the close of this day's entertamment, except 
Lady Jidia, frbo^kept it «j9 with indefatigable gayety, and 
eould hardly believe that it was time, to go home, when 
the boat was announced to row them to shore : heedless, 
and absolutely dizzy, with talking and laughing, her 
ladyship, escaping from the assistance of sailors and 
gentlemen, ms^e a false step in getting into the boat, 
and, falling over, would have sunk for ever, but for Mr. 
Rnasefil's presence of mind. He seized her with a strong 
grasp, and saved her. The fright sobered her completely ; 
and she sat wrapped in great-coats, as silent, as tractable, . 
and as wet as possiUie during the remainder of the ws^ 
to shore. The screams, the ejaculations, the reprimaniu 
from Miss Strictland, — the questions, the reflections, to 
.which this incident led. may possibly be conceived, but 
cannot be enumerated. 

This event, however alarming at the moment, had no 
serious consequence ; for Lady Julia caught neither fever 
nor cold, though Miss Strictland was morally certain 
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her ladyship would have one or the othef; indeed she 
insinuated, that her ladyship desenred to have both 
Lady Sarah's poor shivering knight of the shire, how- 
ever, did not escape so well. Obliged to row home, in 
a damp evening, without his great-coat, which he had 
been forced to offer to Lady Julia, in a pleasnre-boiity 
when he should have been m flannels or m bed, he had 
*^ cause to rue the boating of this day.*' His usual pan- 
acea of the gout did not come as expected, to set him up 
<igain. The cold he caught this day killed him. Lady 
Sarah Lidhurst was precisely as sorr^r as decorum re- 
quired. But the bustle of a new election was soon to 
obliterate the memory of th^ old member, in the ipinds 
of his numerous friends. Lord Glistonbury, and several 
other voices in the county, called upon Vivian to stand 
on the independent interest. There was to be a contest ; 
for a government candidate declared himself at the same 
moment that application was made to Vivian. The ex 
pense of a contested election alarmed both Vivian and 
his mother. Gratified as she was by the honour of this 
offer, yet she had the prudence to advise her son rather 
.to go into parliament as representative for a borough 
than to hazard the expense of a contest fdr the couh^« 
Miss Sidney, also, whom he consulted upon this occa- 
sion, supported his mother's prudent advice, in the most 
earnest manner ; and Vivian was inclined to follow this 
counsel, till Lord Glistonbury came one morning to plead 
the contrary side of the question : he assured Vivian, 
that from his experience of the county, he was morally 
certain they should carry it without trouble, and witn 
no expense worth mentioning. These were only general 
phrases, to be sure, not arguments ; but these, joined to 
her ambition to see her son member for the county, at 
length overpowered Lady Mary's better Judffment : her 
urgent entreaties were now joined to those of Lord Glis- 
tonbury, and of many loud-tongued electioneerers, who 
proved to Vivian, by every thing but calculation, that he 
must be returned if he would but stand — if he would 
only declare himself. Russell and his own prudence 
strongly counselled him to resist these clamorous impor- 
tunities ; the two preceding candidates, whose fortunes 
had been nearly as good as his, had been ruined by the 
contests. Vivian was very young, but just of age ; and 
Bussdl observed, ''that it would be better for him to 



Bomethiiif more of the world before he should em- 
berkin politics, and plunge into public business.'' 

"True," said Vivian; "but Mr. Pitt was only three- 
Qiid*twenty when he was minister of England. I am 
not ambitious ; but I should certainly like to distinguish 
myself if I could ; and while I feel in you^ the glow of 
patriotism, why should I not serve my country 1" 

"Serve it and welcome," said Russell: "but don't 
begin by ruining yourself, by a contested election ; or 
ete, whatever ^ow of patriotism you may feel, it will 
be out of your power to be ah honest member of pariia- 
ment If you must go into parliament immediately for 
the good of your country, go in as member for some 
borough, which will not ruin you." 

" But the committee of our friends will be so disap- 
pointed if I decline ; and my mother, who has now set 

ner heaH upon it, and Lord GUstonbury, and Mr. G , 

and Mr. G ■ , and Mr. D , who are such zealous 

friends, and yrho urge me so much — '' 

"Judge for yourself," said Rus^U, " and don't let any 
persons who iiappen to be near you persuade, you to see 
\rith their eyes and decide with their wishes. Zealous 
friends, indeed ! because they love to make themselves 
of consequence, by bawling and scampering about at an 
election ! And you would let such people draw you on 
to ruin yourself." 

" I will show you that they shall not," cried Vivian, 
seizing a sheet of paper, and sitting down immediately 
to write the copy of a circular letter to his friends, in- 
forming^ them, with many 4hanks, that he declined to 
stand tor the county. Russell eagerly vrrote copies of 
this letter, which Vivian declared should be sent early 
the next morning. But no sooner was Russell out of 
sight than Lady Mary Vivian resumed her ^euments in 
favour of commencing his canvasf immediately, and be- 
fore his friends should cool. When she saw the letters 
that he had been writing, she was excessively indignant; 
and, by a torrent of female and maternal eloquence, he 
was absolutely overwhelmed. Auxiliaries poured in to 
her ladyship on all sides ; horsemen after horsemen, free- 
holders of all degrees, now flocked to the house^ hearing 
that Mr. Vivian had thoughts of standing for the county. 
They were unanimbusly u>ud in their assurances of suc- 
cess. Old and new copies of poll-books were produced, 
and the different intexests of the county counted and 
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recounted^ bslaaced and counteitMdanced, again nnd, 
again, by each person after his own fashion : and it waa 
proveid to Mr. ViTian, tn black and wkite^ and ob plain as 
figures could make t/, that he had the ^ame in nis own 
hands ; and that, if he would but declare himself, the other 
candidate would, the very next day, they would be bomidl 
for it, decline the contest. Vivian had a clear head, and 
a competent knowledge of arithmetic ; he sawt^e falla- 
cies and inaccuracies in their modes of computation ; 
he saw, upon examining the books, that the state of the 
county interests was very different from what, they pre<» 
tended or believed ; and he was convinced that &e oppo- 
site candidate would not decline : but aifler Vivian had 
stated these reasons ten times, and his mother and his 
electioneering partisans had reiterated their assertions 
twenty times, he yielded, merely because they had said 
twice as much as he had, and because, poor eas^ man! 
he had not power to resist continuity of solicitation. 

He declared himself candidate for the.coun^; ani 
waasoon immersed in all the toil, trouble, vexation, and 
expense of a contested election. Of course, his mar* 
riage was now to be postponed till the election shoukl 
be over. Love and county politics have little affinity^ 
What the evils of a contested election are can be fully 
known oidy to those by whom they have been personally 
experienced. The contest was bitter. The Gliston* 
bury interest was the strongest which supported Vivian ; 
Lord Glistonbury and hislwdshifs friends were warm 
in his cause. Not that they had any particular regard 
for Vivian ; but he was to be their member, opposed to 
the court candidate, whom his lordshi}) was anxious to 
keep out of the county. Lord Glistonbury had once 
been a strong friend to government, and was thought a 
confirmed courtier, especially as he had been brought 
up in high aristocratig notions ; but he had made it his 
great object to turn his earldom into a marquisate ; and 
government having delayed or refused to gratify him in 
this point, he quitted them vrith disgust, and set up his 
standard among the opposition. He was now loud and 
zealous on every occasion that could, as he said, awwnf 
government ; and merely because he could not be a 
marquis, he became a patriot. Mistaken, abused name ! 
how glorious in its original, how dlsspicable in its de* 
based, signification 1-«I^rd Glistonbury's exertions weit 
iiidefSBiti]^e. 
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Vivian felt much gratitude for this ap^mi^nil^ dfein- 
lerested friendship ; and, daring a few weeks, while this 
canvass was going on, he formed a degree of intimacy 
with the Glistonbury family, which, in any other cir- 
cnmstances, could scarcely have been brought about 
during months or years. An election in England 
seems, for the time, to level all distinctions, not only 
of rank, bat even of pride : Lady Glistonbury herself, at 
this season, found it necessary to relax from her usual 
rigridity. . There was an extraordinary iVeedom of egress 
and regress ; and the haughty code of Glistonbury lay 
dormant Vivian, of course, was the centre of all in- 
terest ; and whenever he appeared, every individual of 
the family was eager to inquire, " What news 1 — ^What 
news 1 — How do things go on to-day 1 — How will the 
election turn out? — Have you written to Mr. such a 
one I — ^Have you been to Mr. such a one's 1 — FU write 
a note for you — FU copy a letter." There was one 
common cause— Miss Strictland even deigned to ai^sist 
Mr. Vivian, and to try her awkward haiS to forward 
his canvass, for it was to support the Glistonbury in* 
terest ; and *' there was no impropriety could attach to 
the thing.'* Russell's extreme anxiety made Vivian 
call more frequently even than it was necessary at the 
castle, to quiet his apprehensions, and to assure him 
that things were going on well. Young Lord Lidhurst, 
who was really good-natured, and over whose mind 
Russell began to gain some ascendency, used to stand 
upon the watch for Vivian's appearance, and would run 
up the back stairs to Russell's apartment, to give him 
notice of it, and to be the first to tell the news. Lady 
Sarah — ^the icy Lady Sarah herself— began to thaw; 
and every day, in the same phrase, she condescended to 
say to Mr. Vivian, that she " hoped the poll was going 
on as well as could be expected." It was, pf course, 
reported, that Vivian was to succeed the late represent- 
ative of the county in all its honours. In eight days 
he was confidently given to Lady Sarah by the generous 
public: and the day of their nuptials was positively 
fixed. As the lady was, even by the account of ^er 
friends, two or three years older than Mr. Vivian, and 
four or five years older by her looks, and as she was 
peculiarly unsuited to his taste, he heard the report 
without the slightest apprehension for his own con- 
stancy to Selina. He laughed at the idea as an excel** 
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lent joke, wfaen it was first mentioned to him by Russell* 
Lord Glistonbury's manners, however, and the cordial 
lamiliarity with which he treated Vivian, gave every 
day increasing credit to the report. *^ If he was his 
son, my lord could not be more anxious about Mr. Vi 
vian," said one of the plain-spoken freeholders, in the 
presence of the Lady.Lidhursts. Lady Sarah pursed 
up her mouth and threw back her head ; but Lady Julia, 
archly looking at her sister, smiled. The vivacity of 
Lady Julia's manner did not appear ^xcessiye during 
this election time, when aU the world seemed mad ; on 
the contrary, there was, in her utmost freedom and 
railleiy, that air of good-breeding and politeness in 
which vulgar mirth and liberty are alwavs deficient. 
Vivian began to think that she was become less childish, 
and that there was something of a mixture of womanish 
timidity in her appearance, which rendered her infinitely 
more attractive. One evening, in particular, when her 
father having sent her for her morning's work, she re* 
turned with a basket iv31 of the Vivian cockade^ which 
she had made with her own delicate hands, Vivian 
thought she looked " very pretty :" her father desired 
her to £^ve them to the person for whom they were in* 
tended, and she presented them to Mr-. Russell, sayings 
" They are for your friend, sir." — ^Vivian thought she 
looked " very graceful." — Lady Mary Vivian suppressed 
hadf a sigh, and thought she kept the whole of her mind 
to herself. These happy days of canvassing, and this 
freedom of election^ could not last for ever. After poll- 
mg the county to the last freeholder, the contest was 
at length decided, and Vivian was declared duly elected. 
He was chaired, and he scattered money with a lavish 
hand, as passed over the heads of the huzzaing popu* 
lace ; and he had all the honours of an election : the 
horses were taken from his carriage, and he was drawn 
by men, who were soon afterward so much intoxicated 
that they retained no vestige of rationality. Not only 
the inferior, but the superior rank of electors, as usuu 
upon such occasions, thought proper to do honour to 
their choice, and to their powers of judgment, b}r drink- 
ing their member's health at the expense of their own, 
tiU they coidd neither see, hear, nor understand* Our 
nero was not by any means fond of drinking, but he 
could not refuse to do as others did ; and Lord GUston* 
buiy swore, that now he had found out that Vivian could 
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be such a pleasant companion over a bottle, he should 
never listen to his excuses in Aiture.- 

A few days after this election, parliament met for the 
despatch of business ; and as some important question 
vr^s to come on, all the members were summoned by a 
peremptory call of the House. Vivian was obliffed to 
go to town immediately, and compelled to defer his 
marriage. He regretted being thus hurried away from 
8elina ; and with a thousand tender and passionate ex- 
• pressions, assured her, that the moment his attendance 
on public business could be spared, he should hasten to 
the country to claim his promised happiness. The gastle 
would be finished by the time the session was over; the 
lawyers would also have completed their settlements ; 
and Vivian said he should make every other necessary 
prep^ation while he was in town : therefore he urged 
Selma now to fix the time for their marriage, and to let 
it be the first week of the recess of parliament. But 
Miss Sidney, who had great delicacy of feeling and dig- 
nity of character, thought that Vivian had of late shown 
some symptoms of decreased affection, and that he had 
betrayed signs of unsteadiness of character. In the 
wjiole affair of the castle-building, and of the election, 
he had evidently been led brothers, instead of following 
his own conviction : she wisely dreaded that he might, 
in more important action8,nield his judgment to others ; 
and then what security could she have for his principles? 
He might, perhaps, be led into all sorts of lashionable 
dissipation and vice. Besides these fears, she considered 
that Vivian was the possessor of a large fortune ; that 
his mother had with difficulty consented to this match ; 
that he was very young, had seen but little of the world, 
and might, pernaps, in future, repent of having made, 
thus early in life, a love match. She therefbre absolutely 
refused to let him now bind himself to her by an3r fVesh 
promises. She desired that he should consider himself 
as perfectly at liberty, and released from all engagement 
to MT. It was evident, however, from the manner in 
which she spoke, that she wished to restore her lover*8 
liberty for his sake only ; and that her own feelings, 
however they might be suppressed, were unchanged. 
Vivian was touched and charmed by her delicac}r and 

fenerosity : in the fervour of his feehngs he swore' that 
is afT(fictions could never change ; and he believed what 
he swore. Lady Mary Vivian was struck, also, with 
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Miss Sidne}[^ conduct at parting ; and she acknowledged 
that it was impossible to show at once more tendernees 
and dignity. No one, however, not even Vivian, know- 
how much pain this separation gave Selina. Her good 
sense and pi:udence told her, indeed, that it was best, 
both for her happiness and Vivian's, that he should see 
something more of the world, and that she should have 
some further proof of the steadiness of his attachment, 
before she should unite herself with him irrevocably : 
but while she endeavoured to fortify her mind with these 
reflections, love inspired many painful fears ; and, though 
she i^ever repented having set him f^e from his prom- 
ises and engagements, she trembled for the consequences 
of his being thus at liberty, in such scenes of temptation 
as a London life would present. 



CHAPTER in. 

When our hero arrived in London, and when he was 
first introduced into fashionable society, his thoughts 
were so intent upon Selina Sidney, that he was in no 
danger of plunging into dissipation. He was surprised 
at the eagerness with which some young men pursued 
frivolous pleasures: he was still more astonished at 
seeing the apathy in which others of his own age were 
sunk, and the listless insignificance in which they lounged 
away their lives. 

The call of the House which brought Vivian to town 
brought Lord Glistonburv also to attend his duty in the 
House of Peers : with his lordship's family came Mr. 
Russell, whom Vivian went to see, as soon and as often 
as he could. Russell heard, with satisfaction, the indig- 
nant eloquence with which his friend spoke ; and only 
wished that these sentiments might last, and that fashion 
might never lead him to imitate or to tolerate fools whom 
he now despised. 

" In the mean time tell me how you go on yourself,** 
said Vivian ; *' how do you like your situation here, and 
your pupil, and all the Glistonburv family. • Let me be- 
hind tne scenes at once ; for* you know, I see them only 
an the stage." 
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Sossell replied, in g^enetal tenns, that he had hopes 
Lord Lidhurst would turn out well, and that therefore 
he was satisfied with his situation ; but avoided entering* 
into particulars, because he was a confidential person in 
tiie family. He thought that a preceptor and a physician 
'were, in some respects, bound by a similar species of 
honour, to speak cautiously of the maladies of their 
patients^ or the- faults of their pupils. Admitted into 
the secrets of families, they should never make use of 
the confidence reposed in them to the disadvantage of 
any by whom they are trusted. RusseU^s strictly hon- 
ourable reserve upon this occasion was rather prov6king 
to Vivian, who, to all his questions, could obtain oidy 
the dry answer of—" Judge for yourself.^' The nature 
of a town life, and the sort of intercourse which capital 
cities affords, put this very little in Vivian's power. The 
obligations he was under to Lord Glistonbury for assist- 
ance at the election made him anxious to show his lord- 
ship respect and attention; and the sort of intimacy 
which that election had brought on was, to a certain 
degree, kept up in town. Lady Mary Vivian was con- 
stantly one at Lady Ghstonbury's card-parties; and 
Vivian was frequently at his lordship's dinners. Cour 
sidering the coldness and formality of Lady Glistonbury's 
manners, she was particularly attentive to Lady Mary 
Vivian ; and our hero was continually an attendant upon 
the ladies of the Glistonbury family to ail public places^ 
This was by no means disagreeable to him, as they were 
persons of high^amnderation; and they were sure of 
drawing into their circle the very best company. Lady 
Mary Vivian observed that it was a great advantage to 
her son to have such a house as Lord Ghstonbury's open 
to him, to go to whenever he pleased. Besides the ad- 
vantag^e to his morals, her ladyship was l^ no means 
msensible to the gratification her pride received from 
her son's living in such high company. The report 
which bad been raised in the country during the election, 
that Mr. Vivian was going to be married to Lady Sarah 
Lidhurst now began to circulate in town. This was 
not surprising, since a young man m London, of any 
fortune or notoriety, can hudly dance three or four 
times successively with the same young lady, cannot 
even sit beside her, and converse with her in public half 
a dozen times, without its being reported that he is going 
to be married to her. Of this .Vivian, during his no* 
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▼iciato in town, was not perhaps sufficiently aware : be- 
was soon surprised at being asked, by almost every one 
he met, when his marriage with Lady Sarah Lidhurst 
was to take place. At first he contented himself with 
laughing at these questions, and declaring that there was 
no truth in the report : but his asseverations were not 
believed ; they were attributed to motives of discretion ; 
he was told by his companions, tiiat Jie kept his own 
counsel v^y well ; but they all knew the thing was to be : 
he was congratulated upon his good fortune in making 
such an excellent match ; for though, as they said, he 
would have but little money with Lady Sarah, yet the 
connexion was so great,- that he was the luckiest fellow 
upon earth. The degree of importance which the report 
gave him among the young men of his acquaintance, 
and the envy he excited, amused and gratified his vanity. 
The sort of conversation he was now in the constant 
habit of hearing, both from yoimg and old, in all com* 
oanies, about the marriages of people in the fashionable 
world, where fortune, and rank, and connemon were 
^ways the first things spoken of or considered, began 
insensibly to influence Vivian's mode of speaking, if 
not of judging. Before he mixed ^ in this society, he 
knew perfectly well that these were the principles by 
which people of the world are guided ; but while he had 
behoved this only on hearsay, it had not appeared to 
him so entirely true and so important as when he saw 
and heard it himself. The eifect of the opinions of e 
set of fine people, now he was actually in their society, 
and while all other society was excluded from his per* 
ception, was very <difierent from what he had imagined 
it might be when he was in. the country or at ooUege. 
To do our hero justice, however, he was sensible of 
this aberration in his own mind ; he had sense enough to 
perceive from what causes it arose, and steadiness suf- 
ficient to adhere to the judgments he had previously and 
deliberately formed. He did not in material nointsf 
change his opinion of his mistress ; he thought her faTf 
far superior to all he saw and heard among the belles 
who were most admired in the fashionable world ; but, 
at the same time, he began to agree with his mother's 
former wish, that Selina, added to all other merits, had 
&e advantage of high birth and connexions, or at least 
of belonging to a certain class of high company. He 
determined that, as soon as she shoidd be his wifos he 
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would have her introduced to the very first sonety m 
toi^rn : he pleased his imagination with anticipating the 
change that would be made in her appearance, by the 
addition of certain elegancies of the mode : he delighted 
in thinking of the sensation she would produce, and the 
respect that would be paid to her as Mrs. Vivian, sur* 
rounded, as he would take care that she should be, with 
all those external signs of wealth and fashion which 
command immediate and universal homage from the 
great and little world. 

One day, when Vivian was absorbed in these plea^ 
ing revenes, Russell startled him with this question; 
" When are you to be married to Lady Sarah Lidhurst*!" 
*' From you such a question !" said Vivian. 
" Why not from me ? It is a question that everybody 
asks of me, because I am your intimate friend ; and I 
should really be obliged to you, if you would furnish me 
with an 'answer, that may give me an air of a little more; 
consequence than that which I have at present, being 
forced to answer, * I don't know.' '' 

"You don't know! but why do not you answer, 
* Never !' as I do," said Vivian, " to all the fools who ask 
me the same question T" 

" Because they say that is your answer, and only a 
come offy 

" I can't help it. Is it my fault if they won't believe 
the truth?" 

" Why, people are apt to trust to appearances in these 
cases ; and if appearances are contrary to your assertions, 
you should not wonder that you are not believed.'* 

"Wen, time wiU show them their mistake!" said 
V !>• ian. " But I don't know what appearances you mean. 
VHiat appearances are against me 1 I never in my Kfe 
saw a woman I was less disposed to like — whom it 
would be more impossible for me to love — ^than Lady Sa- 
rah Lidhurst ; and I am siire I never gave her, nor any of 
her family, the least reason to imagine I had a thought 
of her." 

" Very likely ; yet you are at Lord GKstonbury's 
continually, and you attend her ladyship to all pufolie 
places. Is this the way, do you think, to put a stop to 
the report that has been raised !" 

" I care not whether it stops or goes on," said Vivian. 
** How !— Don't I know it is false 1— That's enough for 
me " 24 
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** It may emharraBS you yet,'* said RuMell. 

** Good heavens I — Can you, who know me so welU 
Russell, fancy ine so weak as to be embarrassed by 
such a report ? Look — ^I would rather put this hand 
into that fire and let it be' burned off, than offer it to 
Lady Sarah Lidhurst.** 

** Very likely. I donH doubt you think so,** said 
Russell. 

** And I would do so," said Vivian. 

" Possibly. Yet you might be embarrassed never- 
theless, if you found that you had raised expectations 
which you could not fulfil ; if you found yourself accused 
of havmg jilted this lady, and if all her friends were 
to say you had used her very ill. I know your nature, 
Vivian; these things would disquiet you very much: 
anil is it not better to prevent them V 
. '* But neither Lady Sarah nor her friends blame me : 
I see no signs in the family of any of the thoughts or 
feelings you suppose.*' 

. " Ladies — especially young and fashionable ladies- 
do not always show their thoughts or feelings," said 
Russell. 

" Lad3r Sarah Lidhurst has no thoughts or feelings," 
said Vivian, " no more than an automaton. Ill answer 
for her- -I am sure I can do her the justice to proclaim, 
that she has always, from the first moment I saw her 
till this instant, conducted herself towards me with the 
same petrified and petrifying propriety." 

" I do not know ymsit petrified propriety exactly means," 
said Russell : ** but let it mean what it may, it is nothing 
to the present purpose ; for the question is not about 
the propriety of Lady Sarah Lidhurst* s conduct, but of 
yours. Now, allowing you to call her ladyship a petri- 
faction, or an automaton, or by whatever other name 
vou please, still I apprehend that she is in reahty a 
human creature, and a woman ; and I conceive it is the 
duty of a man of honour or honesty not to deceive her.*^ 

"I would not deceive her, nor any woman living, 
upon any account," said Vivian. " But how is it possi- 
ble I can deceive her, when I tell you I never said a 
word about love or gallantry, nor any thing Hke it, to 
her in my life V 

'* But you know language is conventional» especii(KIy 
in gallantry," said Russell. 
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*' Trae ; bat IH swear the langfuage of my looks has 
been unequiTocal, if that i» what you mean." 

** Not exactly : there are certain signs by which the 
world JUDOBS in these cases — ^if a gentleman is seen 
often with the same lady in pnblic." 

'' Absurd, troublesome, ridiculous signs, which would 
put a stop to all society ; which would prevent a man 
from conversing with a woman, either in public or pri- 
vate; and must absolutely preclude one sex from ob- 
taining any real knowledge < of the characters and dis- 
positions of the other." 

** I admit all you say— I feel the truth of it — ^I wish 
this was changed in society ', it is a great inconvenience, 
a real evil," said Russell: "but an individual cannot 
alter a custom ; and, as you have not, by your own 
account, any particular interest in becoming more inti- 
mately acquainted with the character and disposition of 
Lady Sarah ladhurst, you will do well not to expose , 
yourself to any inconvenience on her account, by neg- 
lecting common received forms and opinions." 

^*Well! well! — say no more about it," said Vivian, 
impatiently; '*^ spare me all further logic and morality 
upon this subject, and Fll do whiit you please— only teU 
me what you would have me do." 

''GraduaUy withdraw yourself for some time from 
this house, and the report will die away of itself." 

'^ Withdraw myself! that would be very hard upon 
me t" cried Vivian ; " for this house is the most agreeable 
house in town to me ;. because you live in it, in the first 
place ; and then, though the women are as stiff as ppkers, 
one is alwa3rs sure of meeting all the pleasant and clever 
men at Glistonbury's good dinner. Let me tell you, 
good dinners, and good company, and good conversation, 
and good music, make altogether a very pleasant house, 
which I should be confoundedly sorry to be forced to 
give up." 

** I don*t doubt it," said Russell ; " but we must often 
give vep more even than this for the sake of acting with 
consistency and honoiur ; we must sacrifice Uie less to 
the greater good ; akid it is on these occasions that peo- 
ple show strength or weakness of mind." 

Vivian felt uie Justice of his friend's observations; 
rested to follow his advice ; and to withdraw himself 
gradually from the Glistonbury circle. He had not, 
however, steadiness enough to persist in this resolutioa; 
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'9ae engagement linked on another ; and he^oidd soon^ 
probably, have relapsed mto his habit of being continu- 
ally of their parties, if accident had not for a time sus- 
pended tMs intimacy, by leading him into another, ivhich 
seemed to him still more'attract*ve. 

Among the men of talents and political consequence 
whom he m^t at Lord Glistonbury's was Mr. Wharton, 
whose conversation particularly pleased Vivian, and who 
now courted his acquaintance with an eagerness which 
was peculiarly flattering. Vivian knew him only as a 
qian of great s^ilities ; with his real character he was 
not acquainted. Wharton had prepossessing manners, 
and wit sufficient whenever he pleased to make the 
worse wpear the better reason, in private or in public 
debate ne had at his command, and could condescend 
to employ, all sorts of arms, and every possible mode 
of annoyance, from the most powerful artillery of logic 
to the lowest squib of humour. He was as little nice in 
the company he kept as in the style of his conversation. 
Frequently associating with fools, and willing even to be 
thought one, he made alternately his sport and advantage 
of the weakness and follies of mankind. Wharton was 
philosophically, pohtically, and fashionably profligate. 
After having ruined his private fortune by unbounded 
extravagance, he lived on — ^nobody knew how — ^in care- 
less profusion. In puUic Ufe he made a distinguished 
figure; and seemed, therefore, to think himself raised 
above the necessity of practising any of the minor vir- 
tues of economy, prudence, or justice, which common 
people find essential to their well-being in society. Far 
from attempting to conceal, he gloried in his faidts ; for 
he knew fidl well, that so long as he had the voice of 
numbers with him, he could bully, or laugh, or shame 
plain reason and rigid principle out of countenance. It 
was his grand art to represent good sense as stupidity, 
and virtue as hypocrisy. Hjrpocrisy was, in his opinion, 
the onl}^ vice which merited the brand of infamy ; and 
from tms he took sufScient care to prove, or at least to. 
proiclaim, himself free. Even wliile he offended against 
the decencies of life, there seemed to be something 
frank and graceful in his manner of throwing aside aU 
dtsguise. There appeared an air of superior liberality 
in his avowing himself to be governed by that absolute 
selfishness* which other men strive to conceal even from 
their own hearts. He dezteiouidy led his acquaintance 
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to infer that he would prove as much better than h^B 
professions, as other people are often found to be worse 
than theirs.. Where he wished to please, it was scarcely 
poeaible to esci^ the fascination of his manner ; nor 
did he neglect any mode of courting popularity. He 
knew that a good table is necessary to attract even men 
of wit ; and he made it a point to have the very best 
cook, and the very best wines. He paid his cook, and 
his cook was the only person he did pay, in ready money. 
His wine merchant he paid in woi^ls — ^an art in which 
he was a professed and yet a successful adept, as hun- 
dreds of living witnesses were ready to attest. But 
though 'Wharton could cajole, he could not attach his 
fellow-creatures — he had a party, but no friend. With 
this distribution of things he was perfectly satisfied ; for 
he considered men only as beings who were to be worked 
to his purposes; and he declu«d, that, provided he had 
power over their interests and their humours, he cared 
not what became of their hearts. It was his policy to 
enlist young men of talents or fortune under his banners; 
and consequently Vivian was an object worthy of his 
attention. Such was the disorder of Wharton's aiiairs, 
that either ready money or political power was neces- 
sary to his existence. Our hero could, at the same 
time, supply his extravagance and increase his conse- 

2uence. Wharton thought that he could borrow money 
rom Vivian, and that he might command liis vote in 
parliament ; but to the accomplishment of these schemes 
there were two obstacles*— Vivian was attached to an 
amiable woman, and was possessed of an estimable 
friend. Wharton had become acquainted with Russell 
at Lord Glistonburv's ; and in many arguments which 
they had held on puolic affairs, had discovered that Rus- 
sell was not a man who ever preferred the expedient to 
the right, nor one who could be bullied or laughed out 
of his principles. He saw also that Russell's influence 
over Vivian was so great, that it supplied him with that 
strength of mind in which Vivian was naturally defi- 
cient : and if our hero should marry such a woman as 
Miss Sidney, Wharton foresaw that he should have no 
chance of succeeding in his designs ; therefore, his first 
objects were to detach Vivian from his friend Russell 
and from Selina. One morning he called upon Vivian 
with a party of his friends, and found him writing. 
'* Poetry ]" cried Wharton, carelessly looking at what 
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he had been writing, ** poetry, I protest ! Ay, I know 
this poor fellow's in love ; and every man who is in love 
is a poet, * vrith a woful ditty to his mistress's eyebrow.' 
Pray what colour may Miss Sidney's eyebrows be t she 
is really a pretty girl — I think I remember seeing her at 
some races. Why does she never come to town ? But 
of course she is not to blame for that, but her fortune, I 
suppose. Marrsdng a ^rl without a fortune is a serious 
thing in these expen'sive days ; but you have fortune & 
enough for both yourselfand your Wife, so you may do * 
as you please. Well, I thank God I have no fortune ! 
If I had been a young man of fortune I should have 
been the most unhappy rascal upon earth, for I should 
have always suspected that every woman liked me for 
nw wealth — ^I should have had no pleasure in the smiles 
of an angel— angels, or their mothers, are so ve^al now- 
adays, and so fond of the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world !" 

'*! hope," said Vivian, laughing, "you don't include 
the whole sex in your satire." 

" No— there are exceptions — and every man has his 
angel of an exception, as every woman has her star : it 
is well for weak women when these stars of theirs don't 
lead them astray; and well for weak men. when these 
angel exceptions before marriage don't turn out very 
women or aevils afterward. But Why do I say all this 1 
because I am a suspicious scoundrel--^ know and can't 
help it. If other fellows of my standing in this wicked 
world woidd but speak the truth, however, they would 
show as much suspicion and more than I do. Bad as I 
am, and such as I am, you see, and have the whole of 
me — ^nobody can say Wnarton's a hypocrite ; that's some 
comfort. But, seriously, Vivian, I don't mean to laugh 
at love and angels — ^I can just remember the time when 
I felt all your sort of romance — ^but that is in thepreter- 
pluperfect tense with me — completely past — ambition irf 
no bad cure for love. My hesui is, at this present mo- 
ment, so full of this new bill that we are bringing into 
parliament, that Cupid might empty his quiver upon me 
tn vain. Look ! here is an impenetrable shield !" added 
he, wrapping round him a thick printed copy of an act 
of parliament. ** Come, Vivian, you must come along 
with us to the House, 

* And, mix'd with nwo, t mtn yoa moat tppear.' " 
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Viyian felt much ashamed of having been detected in 
writing a sonnet, especially as it affo^ed Wharton such 
A fine subject for rsullery. He accompanied the party 
to the House of Commons, where Whsurton made a bril- 
liant speech. It gained universal applause. Vivian 
sympathized in the general enthusiasm of admiration 
for Wharton^ talents, accepted an invitation to sup 
with him, and was charmed by his convivial powers. 
From this day he grew every hour more intimate with 
Wharton. 

" I can enjoy," thought Vivian, " the pleasure of his so- 
ciety without being in^uenced by his libertine example." 

Lady Mary Vivian saw the rise and progress of this 
intimacy, and was not insensible to its danger ; yet she 
was gratified by seeing her son distinguished by a man 
of Wharton^s politicsd consequence; and she satisfied 
her conscience by saying, " He will bring my son for- 
ward in public life ; and, as to the rest, Charles has too 
good principles ever to follow his example in private 
life." 

Wharton had too much address to alarm Vivian's 
moral prejudices on a first acquaintance. He contented 
himself with ridiculing only the exaggeration of any of 
the virtues, still affecting to believe in virtue, and to love 
it, wherever it could be found genuine. By the success 
of his first petty attacks, he learned the power that ridi- 
cule had over our hero's mind ; and he did not fail to 
tnake use of it continually. After having, as he per- 
ceived, succeeded in making Vivian ashamed of his son- 
net to Selina, and of appearing as a romantic lover, he 
doubted not but in time he should make true love itself 
ridiculous ; and Wharton thought it was now the moment 
to hazard another stroke, and to commence his attack 
against friendship. 

" Vivian, my good fellov ! why do you let yourself be 
ruled by that modern stoic in the form of Lord Lidhurst's 
tutor ? I never saw any of these cold moralists who 
were real, warm-hearted, good friends. I have a notion 
I see more of Russell's play in the house where he has 
got than he thinks I do ; and I can form a shrewd guess 
why he was so zealous in warning you of the report 
about Lady Sarah Lidhurst — ^he had his own snug rea- 
sons for wanting you away. Oh, trust me for scenting 
out self-interest, through all the doublings and windinfl 
of your cunning morallBtl" 

VoL.vin.- 
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Reddening with indignation at this attack upon hia 
friend, Vivian warmly replied, that Mr. Whairton ought 
to restrain his wit where the feelings of friendship and 
the character of a man of honour were concerned ; that 
he did not, in the least, comprehend his insinuations with 
regard to Russell; hut that, for his own part, he had 
such firm reliance upon his friend's attachment and in- 
tegrity, that he was at any time ready to pledge his own 
honour for Russell's, and to answer for it with his life. 

*' Spare your heroics, my dear Vivian!" cried Whar- 
ton, laughing ; " for we are not in the days of Pylades 
and Orestes ; yet, upon my soul, instead of being as 
angry with you as you are with me, at this instant I 
like you a thousand times the better for your enthu- 
siastic credulity. For my part, I have, ever since I lived 
in the world and put away childish things, regretted 
that charming instinct ofcreduhty, which experience so 
fatally counteracts. I envy you, my dear boy. As to 
the rest, you know Russell's merits better than I do ; 
111 take him henceforward upon trust from you." 

Thus Wharton, finding that he was upon dangerous 
ground, made a timely^ retreat : the playful manner and 
open countenance with which he now spoke, and the 
quick transition that he made to other subjects of con- 
versation, prevented Vivian from suspecting that any 
settled design had been formed to detach him from Rus- 
sell. From this time forward, Wharton forbore raillery 
on love and friendship ; and, far from seeming desirous 
of interfering in Vivian's private concerns, appeared quite 
absorbed, in politics. Avowing, as he did, that he was 
guided solely by his interest in public life, he laughed 
at Vivian for professing more generous principles. 

" I know," cried Wharton, " how to make use of a fine 
word, and to round a fine sentence, as weU as the best 
of you ; but what a simpleton must he be who is cheated 
by his own sophistry ! An artist, an enthusiastic artist, 
who is generally half a madman, might fall in love with 
B statue of his own making ; but you never heard of a 
coiner, did you, who was cheated by his own bad shil- 
ling? Patriotism aQd loyalty are counterfeit coin; I 
can't be taken in by them at my time of day." 

Vivian could not forbear to smile at the drollery and 
wit with which this profligate defended his want of integ- 
rity ; yet he sometimes seriously and warmly assert^ 
his own principles. Ujoon these occasions, Wharton 
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listened with the most flattering air of admiration, and 
silenced him by compliments to his eloquence. Vivian 
tbdoght that he was quite secure of his own firmness ; 
but the contagion of bad example sometimes afiects the 
mind imperceptibly; as certain noxious atmospheres 
steal upon the senses, and excite the most agreeable 
sensations, while they secretly destroy the princy)les 
of health and life. A day was fixed when a question of 
importance was to come on in the House of Commons. 
Wharton was extremely anxious to have Vivian's vote. 
Vivian, according to the parliamentary phrase, had not 
made up his mind on the subject A heap of pamphlets 
on the question lay uncut upon bistable. Every mom- 
ihg he resolved to read them, that he might form his 
judgment, and vote according to his unbiased opinion ; 
but every morning he was interrupted by some of th6 
fashionable idlers whom his facility of temper had in- 
dulged in the habit of haunting him daily. " Oh, Vivian ! 
we are going to such and such a place, and you must 
come with us !" was a mode of persuasion which he 
could not resist. 

« If I dont do as they do," thought he, «I shall be 
quite unfashionable. Russell may say what he pleases, 
but it is necessary to yield to one's companions in 
trifles. 

' WboeTer would be pleM^d tadpleftae, 
MuBt do wliat others do wKh ease.' * 

This couplet, which had been repeated to him by 
Wharton, recurred to him continually ; and thus Whar- 
ton, by slight means, in which he seemed to have no 
interest or design, prepared Vivian for his purposes, by 
working gradually on the easiness of his disposition. 
He always argued, that it could not possibly signify 
what he did with an hour or two of his day, till at last 
Vivian found that he had no hours of his own^ that his 
whole time was at the disposal of others ; and now that 
be really wanted leisure to consider an important ques- 
tion, — ^when his credit as a member of the senate, and 
as a man just entering political life, depended on this 
decision,— he literally could not command time to read 
over the necessary documents. So the appointed day , 
arrived before Vivian's opinion was formed ; and, from 
mere want of time to decide' for himself, he voted as 
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Wharton desired. Another and another political qnee^ 
tion came on ; the same causes operated, and the same 
consequences ensued. Wharton managed with great 
ad^ess, so as to prevent him from feeljng that he g^ve 
up his free will. Before Viviam was aware of it, while 
he thought that he was perfectly independent of all par- 
ties, public opinion had enrolled him among Wharton^s 
partisans. Of this Russell was the first to give him 
wsArning. Russell heard of it among the political leaders 
who met at Lord Glistoiibury^s dinners ; and, know- 
ing the danger there is of a 3roung man^s committing 
himself on certain points, he, with the eagerness of a 
true friend, wrote immediately to put Vivian upon his 
guard:-* 

** Mr DBAR VnriAN, 
" I am just going into the country with Lord Lidhurst, 
and perhaps may not return for some time. I cannot 
leave you without putting you on your guard once more 
against Mr. Wharton. I understand that you are thought 
to be one of his party, and that he countenances the re- 
port. Take care that you are not bound hand and foot 
before you know where you are. 

" Your sincere friend, 

" H. RuasELL.** 

With the natural frankness of his disposition, Vivian 
immediately i^oke to Wharton upon the subject 

"What! people say that you are one of my party, do 
they V said Wharton : " I never heard this before, but 
1 am heartily glad to hear it. You are in for it now, 
Vivian : you are one of us; and with us you must stand 
or faU." 

" Excuse me there," cried Vivian : " I am not of any 
party ; and am determined to keep myself independent.^' 

" Do you remember the honest Quaker's .answer to 
the man of no party V said Wharton. 

" No." 

" I think it was about the year '40, when party disputes 
about whiff and tory ran high— but no matter what year, 
it will do for any time. A gentleman of undeviating ia- 
tegrity, an independent man, just such a man as Mr. 
Vivian, offered himself candidate for a town in the ea^t, 
west, north, or south of England— no matter where, it 
will do for any place; and the first person whose vote 
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ke solicited was a Quaker, who asked him whether he 
was a whig or tory ? — * Neither. I am an independent, 
moderate man ; and when the members of administra* 
tion are right, I will vote with them — when wrong, 
against them.' *And be these really thy principles V. 
quoth the Quaker; * then a vote of mine thou shalt 
never have. Thou seest my door, it leadeth into the 
street;, the right-hand side of which is for the tory, the 
left for the whigs ; and' for a cold-blooded moderate man, 
like thee, there is the kennel, and into it thou wilt be 
jostled, for thou beest not decided enough for any other 
situation.' " 

*' But why should the moderate man be condemned to 
the kennel ?" said Vivian. " Was there no middle to 
your Quaker's road! A stout man cannot be easily 
jostled into the kennel." 

"Pshaw! pshaw!" said Wharton,' "jesting out of 
the question, a man is nothing in public life, or worse 
than nothing, a trimmer, unless he joins a p^y, and un- 
less he abides by it, too." 

" As long as the party is in the right, I presume you 
mean," said Vivian. 

" Right or wrong !" cried Wharton, " a man must 
abide by his party. No power, and no popularity, trust 
me, without it ! — Better stride on the ^easy heads of the 
mob than be trampled under their dirtier feet. An armed 
neutrality may be a good thing ; but an unarmed neu- 
trality is fit only for fools. Besides, in Russell's grand 
style, I can bring down the ancients upon you, and teU 
yott that when the commonwealth is in danger he cannot 
be a.^ood man who sides with neither parfy." 

" It it be so necessary to join a party, and if, after 
once joining it I must abide by it right or wrong, for 
life," said Vivian, " it behooves me to consider well 
before I commit myself; and, before I go into the ranks, 
I must see good reason to confide, not only in the abili- 
ties, but in the integrity and public virtue of my leader." 

" Public virtue ! sounds fresh from college," said 
Wharton ; " I would as soon, and sooner, hear a school- 
boy read his theme as hear a man begin to prose about 
public virtue — especially a member of parliament. Keep 
that phrase, my dear Vivian, till some of the treasury . 
bencn come to court you; then look superb, like a 
IiVench tragic actor, swelling out your chest and throw* 
ing the head over the left shoulder^htt»-^exclaim. 
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* Public yiitue foibid I'-^Practise ! practise ! — tos if joo 
do it well, it may be worth a loud huzza to you yet ; ow, 
better still, a snug place or pension. But stay till you're 
asked — stay till you're asked — ^that's the etiquette; neyer 
till then let me hear pubUc virtue come out of your lip», 
. else you'll raise suspicion of vour virtue, amd lower 
your price. What would you think of a pretty actress 
who began to talk to you of her reputation before you 
put it in any danger ! Oh, Vivian ! my honest feUow ! 
unless you would make me think you Know better than 
thousands that have gone before yOu, never let me hear 
from your lips again, till the proper time, the hypocriti- 
cal state phrase — pubhc virtue." 

" I had always, till now, understood that it was pos-* 
sible to be a patriot without being a h3rpocrite," reptied 
Vivian j " I always understood that Mr. Wharton was 
a patriot." 

'* A very fair sarcasm on me," said Wharton, laugh- 
ing. " But you know Fm a sad dog ; never set myself 
up for a pattern man. Come ! let's home to dinner, 
and a truce with politics and morality. I find, Vivian, 
you^re a sturdy fellow, and must have your own way ; 
no bending, no leading you, I see. Well ! it is a good 
thing to have so much strength of mind*: I envy you." 

It must be recorded to the credit of our hero, that, in 
defiance 6f Wharton's raillery, he talked, and — oh ! still 
more wonderful ! — thought of public virtue, during 
nearly half of his first session in parliament. But, alas ! 
while his political principles thus withstood the force 
of ridicule, temptation soon presented itself to Vivian 
in a new shape, and in a form so seducing, as to draw 
his attention totally away from politics, a^ to put his 
private, if not his public, honour in the most imminent 
peril. 



CHAPTER IV. 

One morning, as Vivian was walking with Mr. Whar- 
ton up Bond-street, they were met by a party of fash- 
ionable loungers, one of whom asked whether Mn 
Wharton was not come to town yet. 
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^ Itlrs. Whartoii !'* said Vivian, with an air of rar* 
prise. 

'' Yes, she came to town this mominf ,*' said Whar- 
ton, carelessly ; then langhinff ^ as he turned to look at 
ViTian, *' Vivian, my good &llow! what smites ydu 
with such surprise f Did not yon know 1 was mar* 
ried ?" 

*' I suppose I must have heard it ; hut I really forgot 
it," said Vivian. 

** There you had the advantage of me," said Whartohi 
still laughing. ** But if you never heard of Mrs. Whar- 
ton before, keep ^our own secret ; for I can tell you 
she would never forgive you, though I mig^t. Put a 
good face on the matter at any rate ; and swear you*ve 
heard so much of her that you were dying to see her. 
Some of these gentlemen, who have nothing else to do, 
will introduce you whenever you please." 

" And cannot 1," said Vivian, " have the honour of 
your introduction V* 

'* Mine ! the worst you could possibly have* The 
honour, as you are pleased to call it, would be no favour, 
I assure you. The honour !— ^honour of a husband's in- 
troduction ! What a novice yon are, or would make 
me believe you to be ! But, seriously, I am engaged 
to-day at Glistonbury's : so, good morning to you/' 

Accustomed to hear Wharton talk in the freest man- 
ner of women and marriage in general, and scarcely 
having heard him mention his own wife, Vivian had, as 
he said, absolutely forgotten that Wharton was a ftiar- 
ried man. When he was introduced to Mrs. Wharton, 
he was still more surprised at her husband's indifference ; 
for he beheld a lady in all the radiance of beauty, and 
all the elegance of fashion : he was so much dazzled by 
her charms, that he had not immediatehr power or in<- 
clination to examine what her understuuing or disposi- 
tion might be ; and he coffid only repeat to himself, 
" How is it possible that Wharton can be indifferent to 
such a beautiful creature !" 

Incapable of feeling any of what he caHed the ro- 
mance of love, the passion, of course, had always been 
with Mr. Wharton of a Very transient nature. Tired 
of his wife's person, he showed his mdifference without 
scruple or ceremony. Notorious and gloiTing in his 
g^lantries, he was often heard to declare, that joto price 
was too high to be paid for beauty, except a ttian's 
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Ubert/; bilt that Prss a sacrifice which he wanld never 
make to any woms^n, especially to a wife. Marriage 
vows and custom-house oaths he classed in the same 
order of technical forms, — ^nowise binding on the con- 
science of an^but fools and dupes. While the husband 
went on in this manner, the wife satisfied herself by in • 
dulgence in her strongest passions — ^the passion for 
dress and pnblic admiration. Childishly eager to set 
the fashion in trifles, she spent unconscionable sums 
on her pretty person ; and devoted all her days, or rather 
all her nights, to public amusements. So insatiable and 
restless is the passion for admiration, that she was never 
happy for half an hour together, at any place of public 
amusement, unless she fixed the gaze of numbers. The 
first winter after her marriage she enjoyed the preroga- 
tives of a fashionable beauty; but the reign of fashion 
is more transient even than the bloom of beauty. Mrs. 
Wharton's beauty soon grew familiar, "and faded in the 
public eye ; some newer face was this season the mode. 
Mrs. Wharton appeared twice at the opera in the most 
elegant and becoming dresses ; but no one foUowed her 
lead. Mortified, and utterly ^dejected^ she felt with 
the keenest anguish the first symptoms of the decUne 
of public admiration. It was just at this period, when 
she was miserably in want of the consolations of flattery, 
that Vivian's acquaintance with her commenced. Grati- 
fied by the sort of delighted surprise which she saw in 
his countenance the first moment he beheld her, seeing 
that he was an agreeable man, and knowing that he was 
a man of fortune and family, she took pains to please 
him by all the common arts of coquetry. But his 
vanity was proof against these : the weakness of the 
lady's understanding and the frivolity of her character 
were for some weeks sufficient antidotes against aU the 
power of her personal charms ; so much so, that at this 
period he often compared, or rather contrasted, Mrs. 
Wharton and Selina, and blessed his happy fate. He 
wrote to his friend Russell soon after he was introduced 
to this celebrated beauty, and drew a strong and just 
parallel botween the characters of these two ladies : he 
concluded with sa3ring, "Notwithstanding your well- 
founded dread of the volatility of my character, you will, 
not, I hope, my dear Russell, do me the injustice to ap- 

C'lend that 1 am in any danger from the charms of 
; Wharton.'* 
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' Vivian wrote with perfect sincerity; he beUeTed it 
to t>e impossiUe that he could ever become attached 
^o such a woman as Mrs. Wharton, even if she had not 
been married, and the wife of his friend. So, in all the 
security of conscious contempt, he went every day to 
wait upon her, or rather to meet aereeable company at 
her house, — ^a house in which all mat was fashionable 
and dissipated assembled ; where beauty, and talents, 
and Tank met and mingled ; and where political or other 
arrangements prevented the host and hostess from 
scrupulously excluding some whose characters were 
not tree from suspicion. Lady Mary Vivian never went 
to Mrs. Wharton^s; but ^he acknowledged that she 
knew many ladies of unblemished reputations who 
thought it no improprietr to visit there ; and Mrs. Whar- 
ton^s own character she knew was hitherto uninq)eached. 
^ She is, indeed, a w6man of a cold, selfish temper," 
said Lady Mary ; ^ not likely to be led into danger by 
the tender passion, or by any of the delusions of the 
imagination." 

Vivian agreed with his mother in this opinion, and 
went on paying his devoirs to her every day. It was 
the fashion of the times, and peculiarly the mode of this 
house, for the gentlemen to pay exclusive attention to 
matrons. Few of the young men seemed to think it 
worth while to speak to an unmarried woman in any 
company ; and the few who might be inclined to it were, 
as they declared, deterred by the dagger : for either the 
young ladies ttiemselves or their mothers immediately 
formed expectations and schemes of drawing them into 
matrimony — ^the grand object of the ladies' wishes and 
of the gentlemen's fears. The men said they could not 
speak to an unmariied woman, or even dance with her 
more than twice, without its beine reported that they 
were going to be married; and Uien the friends and 
relatives of the young ladies pretended, to tlnok them in- 
jured and Ul-treated, if these reports were not realized. 
Our hero had some slight experience of the truth of these 
comi^aints in his own case with the Lady Sarah Lid-, 
hurst: he willingly took the rest upon trust— believed 
aU the exaggerations of his companions — and began to 
think it priKient and necessary to follow their example, 
and confine his attentions to married women. Many 
irresistible reasons concurred to make Mrs. Wharton 
the most. convenient and proper person to whom he 
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could My this sort of homage : besides she seemed to 
. fall to his share by lot and necessity ; for, at Wharton> 
house, every other lady and every other gentleman be* 
ing engaged in gallantry, play, or politics, Mrs. Wharton 
must have been utterly neglected if Vivian had not paid 
her some attention. Common politeness absolutely re* 
quired it ; the attention became a matter of course, and 
was habitually expected. Still he had not the slightest 
desi^ of going beyond the line of modern politeness ; 
|)ut, m certoin circumstances, people go wrong a great 
way before they are aware that they have gone a single 
step. It was presently repeated to Mr. Vivian, by some 
of Mrs. Wliarton's confidants, in whispers, and under 
the solemn promise of secrecy, that he certainly was a 

rdigious lavourite of herSp He laughed, and affected 
disbelieve the insinuation: it made its impression, 
however ; and he was secretly flattered by the idea of 
being a prodigious favourite with such a beautiful young 
creature. In some moments he saw her with eyes of 
compassion, pitying her for the neglect with which she 
was treated by her husband : he beg^ to attribute much 
of her apparent frivolity, and many of her faults, more 
to the want of a guide and a friena than to a deficiency 
of understanding or defects of character. Mrs. Whar* 
ton had just sufficient sense to be cunning-^his implies 
but a very small portion: she perceived the advantage 
which she gained by thus working upon Vivian^s vanity 
and upon bis compassion. She continued her opera* 
tions, without being violently interested in their sue* 
cess ; for she had at first only a general wish to at* 
tract his attention, because he was a fashions^Ie young 

One mornings when he caBed upon Wharton to acr 
company him to the House of Commons, he found Mrs, 
Wharton in tears, her husband waUcing up and down 
the room in evident iU-humour. He stopped speakine 
when Vivian entered ; and Mrs. Wharton endeavoured, 
or seemed to endeavour, to conceal her emotion. She 
. began to p)a}r on her harp ; and Wharton, addressing 
himself to Vivian, talked of the poHtics of the day, 
There was some incoherence in the conversation ; for 
Vivian's attention was distracted by the air that Mrs. 
Wharton was playing, of which he was passionately 
lond. 

^' There's no possibility of doing any thing while ther^ 



is such a cursed noise in the room !" cried Wharton; 
" Here I have the heads of this bill to draw up— I cannot 
endure to have music wherever I gpo." 

He snatched up his papers and retired to an adjoining 
.apartment, bee^^ing that Vivian would wait one quarter 
Of an hour for mm. — ^Mrs. Wharton's tears flowed afresh, 
and she looked beautiful in tears. 

" You see — ^you see, Mr. Vivian — and I am ashamed 
you should see — ^how I am treated. T am, indeed, the 
most unfortunate creature upon the face of the earth ; 
and nobody in this world has the least compassion for 
me !" 

Vivian's countenance contradicted this last assertion 
most positively. Mrs. Wharton understood this; and 
her attitude of despondency was the most graceful im- 
aginable. 

" My dear Mrs. Wharton" — (it was the first time our 
hero had ever called her " his dear Mrs. Wharton ;" but 
it was only a platonic dear) — ^** you take trifles much 
too seriously — ^Wharton was hurried by business — a mo- 
ment's impatience must be forgiven." 

" A moment !" replied Mrs. Wharton, casting up to 
heaven her beautiful eyes^** Ohi Mr. Vivian, how httle 
do you know of him ! — ^lam the most miserable creature 
that ever existed ; but there is not a man upon earth to 
whom I would say so except yourself." 

Vivian could not help feeling some gratitude for this 
distinction ; and as he leaned over her harp with an air 
of unusual interest, he said he hoped he should ever 
prove himself worthy of her esteem and coiffidence. 

At this instant Wharton interrupted the conversation, 
by passing hastily through the room. " Come, Vivian," 
said he ; " we shall be verjr late at the House." 

<* We shall see you again of course at cUnner V said 
Mr* Wharton to Vivian in a low voice Our hero re- 
plied by an assenting bow. 

Five minutes afterward he repented that he had ac- 
cepted the invitation, because he foresaw that he sho\ild 
resume a conversation which was at once interesting 
and embarrassing. He felt that it was not right to be- 
come the depositary of this lady's complaints against 
her husband ; yet he had been moved by her tears, and 
the idea that he was the only man in the world to whom 
^e would open her heart upon such a delicate subject 
Hiterested hmi irresistibly in her favour. He returned' 
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in Ili9 eraiung, and was flattered by observing, thai 
iWlioiig the crowd of company by which she was sur* 
rounded he was instantly distinguished. He was per- 
leotly persuaded of the innocence of her intentions ; 
and, as he was attached to another woman, iie fancied 
that he could become the friend of the beautiful Mrs, 
Wharton without danger. The first time he had an op- 
portunity of speaking to her in private, he expressed this 
idea in the manner that he thought the most dehcately 
flattering to her self-complacency. Mrs. Wharton 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied witn this conduct ; and 
declared, that unless she had been certain that he was 
not a man of gallantly, ^e should never have placed 
imy confidence in his mendship. 

" I ciHisider you," said she, <^' quite as a married man : 
-^y-the-by, when are you to be married, and what 
sort of a person is Miss Sidney ? I am told «she is ex- 
cessively handsome, and amiable, and sensible. What 
» happy creature she is !•— just going to be united to the 
mm she loves !'* Here the lady gave a profound sigh ; 
and Vivian had an opportunity of observing that she had 
the longest dark eyelashes he had ever seeur 

'* I was marriedj^' continued she, *( before I knew what 
I was about. You know Mr. Wharton can be so charm* 
ing when he pleases — and then he was so much in love 
with me, and swore he would shoot himself if I would 
not have him*-*and all that sort of thing. I protest I 
f!F88 terrified ; and 1 was quite a child, you know. I had 
been out but six weeks, and I thought l was in love with 
him. That was because I did not know what love was 
-^th^n f — besides, he hurried and teased me to such a 
degree! After all, I'm convinced I married him more 
out of compas»on than any thing else ; and now you see 
how he treats me ! — ^most barbarously and t3nrannically ! 
But I would not give the least hint of this to any maniiivo 
ing but yourself. I conjure you to keep my secret — ^and, 
^*-^ty me ! — ^that is all I ask— pity me sometimes, when 
yovtc thoughts are not absorbed in a happier manner." 

Vivian's generosity was piqued : he could not be so 
selfish as to be engrossed exclusively by his own feli* 
city. He thought that delicacy should induce him to 
forbear expatiating upon Selina's virtues and accom- 
plidiments, or upon his passion. He carried this deli- 
cacy so far that sometimes foi^ a fortnight or three 
weeks he never mentioned^ her name. He could not^ 
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kit observe that Mn. Wharton did not like him the lesa 
for this species <^ sacrifice. It may be observed, thai 
Mrs. Whfurton managed her attack upon Vivian with 
more art than could be expected from so silly a woman , 
but we must consider that all her faculties were concen- 
trated on one object ; so that she seemed to have an 
instinct for coquetry. The most silly animals in the 
creation, from the insect tribe upwards, show, on some 
occasions, where their interests are immediately con* 
cemed, ade^ee of sagacity and ingenuity which, com- 
pared with their usuu imbecility, a{4>ears .al;»8olutely 
wonderful. The opinion which Vivian had early formed 
of the weakness of this lady's understanding prevented 
hi^i fh>m being on his guard against her artifices ; he 
could not conceive it possible that he should be duped 
by a person so obviously his inferior. With a woman 
of talents and knowledge he might have been sus- 
picious ; but there was nothing in Mrs. Wharton to alarm 
his pride or to awaken his fears : he fancied that he 
could extricate himself in a moment, and with the slight- 
est effort, from any snares which she could contrive ; 
and under this persuasion, he neglected to make even 
that slight effort, and thus continued from hour to hour 
in voluntary captivity. 

Insensibly Vivian became more interested for Mrs, 
Wharton ; and, at the same time, submitted with in- 
creased facility to the influence of her husband. It was 
necessavy that he should have some excuse to the world, 
and yet more to his own conscience, for being so con- 
stantly at Wharton's. The pleasure he took in Whar- 
ton's conversation was still a sort of involuntary excuse 
to himself for his intimacy with the lady. '* Wharton's 
wit, more thah Mrs. Wharton's beauty,^ thoueht he, " is 
the attraction that draws me here— I am AiU as ready 
to be of his parties as of hers ; and this is the best proof 
that all is as it should be." 

Wharton's parties were not always such as Vivian 
would have chosen; but he was pressed on without 
power of resistance. For instance, one night Wharton 
was going with Lord Pontipool and a set of dissipated 
young men, to the house of a lady who made herself 
fashionable by keeping a faro-bank. 

** Vivian, youll come along with us V saidVHiarton, 
*' Come, we must have you— ^ess you are morip hap* 
pily engaged.** 
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His eye fflanced with a mixture of contempt and jealJ 
ousy upon his wife. Mrs. Wharton^s alarmed and im- 
ploring^ countenance at the same moment seemed to say, 
'*For Heaven^s sake go with him, or I am undone." 
In such circumstances it was impossible for Vivian to 
say no ; he followed immediately ; acting, as he thought, 
from a principle of honour and generosity. Wharton 
was not a man to give up the advantage which he had 
gained. Every dav he showed more capricious jealousy 
of his wife, thougn he at the same time expressed the 
most entire confidence in the honour of his friend. 
Vivian still thought he could not do too much to con- 
vince him that his confidence was not misplaced ; and 
thus, to protect Mrs. Wharton from suspicion, he yiel4,ed 
to all her husband^s wishes. Vivian now felt frequently 
ashamed of his conduct, but always proud of his mo- 
tives; and, with ingenious sophistry, he justified to him- 
self the worst actions, by pleading that he did them with 
the best intentions. 



CHAPTER V. 

* 

Bt this time Lady Mary Vivian began to hear hints of her 
son's attachment to Mrs. Wharton ; and, much alarmed, 
she repented having encouraged him to form a politi 
cal or fashionable intimacy with the Whartons. Sud- 
denly awakened to the perception of the danger, Lady 
Mary was too vehement in her terror. She spoke with 
so much warmth and indignation, that there was little 
chance of her counsels being of use. 

''But, my dear madam, it is only a platonic attach- 
ment," argued Vivian, as his mother represented to him, 
that the world talked loudly of his intimacy with Mrs. 
Wharton. 

"A platonic attachment! — ^Fashionable, dangerous 
sophistry !" said Lady Mary. 

" Why so, ma'am 1" said her son, warmly ; " and why 
should we mind what the world says ? The world is so 
fond of scandal, that a man and woman cannot have any 
degree of friendship for one another without a hue and 
cry being immediately raised-— and all the prudes and co- 
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mettes join at once in beliering, or pretending to beliere, 
tnat there must be something wrong. No wonder Buch 
a. pretty woman as Mrs. Wharton cannot escape envy, 
and, of course, censure ; but her conduct can defy the 
utmost malice of her enemies.*' 

^ I hope so," said Lady Mary ; " and, at alleyents, I am 
not one of them. I know and care very little about 
Mrs. Wharton, whom I have always been accustomed 
to consider as a frivolous, silly woman ; but what I wish 
to 9ay, though I fear I have lost your confidence, and 
that my advice will not — " 

^ Frivolous ! silly !" interrupted Vivian ; " believe me, 
jny dear mother, you and half the world are, and have 
been, under a great, mistake about her understanding 
jBnd character." 

^ Her forming aplatonic fiiendship with a young man 
is no great proof of her sense or of her virtue," said 
Lady Mary. " The danger of platonic attachments, I 
thought, had been sufficiently understood. Pray, my 
dear Charles, never let me hear more from you of pla 
ionics with married women." 

" I won't use the expression, ma'am, if you have any 
objection to it," said Vivian, *^ but, mother, you wish me 
to live in the most fashionable company, and yet you 
desire me not to live as they live, and ta& as they talk : 
now, that is next to impossible. Pardon me, but I should 
not have thought," added he, ^ that you, who like most 
ihings that are fashionable, would object to pUuanics.'*^ 

*< Object to them!-rl despise, detest, anhor them! 
Platonies have been the ruin of more women, the do* 
9truction of the peace of more families, than open prof* 
ligacy ever coidd have accomplished. Many a married 
woman, who would have started with horror at the idea 
of beginning an intrigue, has been drawn in to admit of 
a platonic attachment. . And many a man who would 
as soon have thought of committing murder as of se* 
duoing his friend's wife has allowed himself to commence 
a platonic at^chment ; and how these end, all the world 
Imows." 

Struck by these words, Vivian suddenly quitted his 
air of raillery, and became serious. Had his mother 
stopped there, and left the rest to his good sense and 
awakened perception of danger, all would have been 
well ; but she was ever pione to say too much ; and, in 
iier ardour to prove herself to be in the right, forgot thai 
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people are apt to be shocked, by having it pointed out 
that they are utterly in the wron^. 

*'• Indeied, the very word platonics,'' pursued she, ^^ is 
considered, by those who have seen any thing of life, as 
the mere watchword of knaves or dupes ; of those who 
deceive, or of those who wish to be deceived." 

^* Be assured, ma'am," said Vivian, *^ that Mrs. Whar- 
ton is not one of those who wish either to deceive or 
to be deceived ; and as to myself, I hope I am as far 
from any danger of being a dupe as of being a knave. 
My connexion with Mrs. Wharton is perfectly innocent ; 
it IS justified by the example of hundreds and thousands 
every day in the fashionable world ; and I should do 
her and myself great injustice, if I broke off our in- 
timacy suddenly, as if I acknowledged that it was 
improper." 

'* And what can be more improper t since you force 
me to speak plainly," cried Lady Mary ; " what can be 
more improper than such an intimacy, especially in your 
circumstances V 

" My circumstances ! What circumstances, ma'am !" 

" Have yo^ forgotten Miss Sidney V 

" By no means, ma'am," said Vivian, colouring deeply; 
f' Mrs. Wharton is well apprized, and was, from the first 
moment of our friendship, cleaiiy informed of my — en- 
gagements with Miss Sidney." 

*' And how do they agree with your attachment to Mrs 
Wharton ?" 

** Perfectly well, ma'am — ^Mrs. Wharton understands 
all that perfectly well, ma'am." 

** And Miss Sidney ! do you think she will understand' 
it ? — ^and is it not extraordinary that I should think more 
of her feelings than you do V 

At these questions Vivian became so angry, that he 
was incapable of listening further to reason, or to the 
best advice, even from a mother for whom he had the 
highest respect. The mother and son parted with feel« 
ings of mutual'dissatisfaction. 

Vivian, from that spirit of opposition so often seen in 
weak characters, went immediately from his mother's 
leetMirt to a party at Mrs. Wharton's. Lady Mary, in the 
mean time, sat down to write to Miss Sidney. What- 
ever reluctance she had originally felt to her son's mar- 
hnge with this young lady, it must be repeated, to her 
laLyahip's credit, that Selina's honourable and disi^iter? 
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esfed bdnduct had won her entire approbation. She 
wrote, therefore, in the strongest terms to press the im- 
mediate conclusion pf that mat6h, which she now con- 
sidered as the oiily chance of securing her son^s morals 
and happiness. Her letter concluded with these words : 

'* I shall expect you in tovm directly. Do not, my dear, 
let any idle scruples prevent jrou from coming to my 
house. Consider that my happiness, your own, and my 
son's depend upon your compliance. I am persuaded 
that the moment he sees you, the moment you exerl. 
your power over him, he will be himself again. But, 
believe me, I know the young men of the present day 
better than you do : their constancy is not proof against 
absence. If he lose the habit of seeing aiul conversing 
with you, I cannot answer for the rest. — ^Adieu ! I am 
so much harassed by my own thoughts, and by the^ 
reports I hear, that I scarcely know what I write. Pray 
come immediately, my dear Selina, that I may talk to 
you of many subjects oh which I don't like to trust 
mjrself to write. My feeUngs have been too long 
repressed. — ^I must unburden my heart to you. You 
oidy can console and assist me; and, independently of 
all other considerations, you owe to my friendship for 
you, Selina, not to refuse this first request I ever made 
you. — ^Farewell I I shall expect to see you as soon as 
possible. 

" Yours, &c. 

" St, James's-streeL " Mary Vivian." 

In this letter. Lady Mary Vivian had not explained 
the nature of her Ion's danger, or of her fears for him. 
Motives of delicacy had prevented her from explicitly 
teUing Miss Sidney her suspicions that Vivian was at- 
tached to a manied woman. " Selina," said her lady- 
ship to herself, *^ must, probably, have heard the report 
from Mr. 6-- — , who is so often at her mother's; 
therefore there can be no necessity for my saying 
any more than I Imve done. She will understand my 
hints." 

Unfortunately, however. Miss Sidney did not compre- 
hend, or in the least suspect, the most material part of 
the truth; she understood simply, from L^y Mary's 
letter, that Vivian's affections wavered, and she ima- 
ged that he was, perhaps, on the point of making mat^ 
rimonial proposals for some fashionable belle, probably 
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for one of the Lady Lidhunte; but the idea of his be«* 
coming attached to a married woman never eoEtered bar 
thoughts. Man3r niotiTea conspired to incline Selina to 
accept oi the inTitation. The certainty that Lady Maiy 
i¥oald be highly offended by a refusal ; the hinty that her 
influence over Vivian would operate immediately, and in 
all its force, if he were to see and conyerse with her ; 
and tlmt, on the contrary, abaence might extinguish lua 
passion for ever ; curiosity to learn precisely the natiHe 
of the reports which his mother had heard to his dis« 
•advantage ; but, above aU, a fond wish to be nearer to 
the man she loved, and to have daily opportimitiea of 
seeing him, prompted Selina to compfy with Lai!y 
Mary^s request. On the contrary, good sense and d'jh- 
eacy represented, that she had released Vivian from aU 
promises^ all engagements; that, at parting, she had 
professed to leave fadm perfectly at liberfy; that it 
would,' therefore, be as indelicate as imprudent to nnke 
such an attempt to reclaim his inconstant heart. She 
had told him, that she desired to have proof of the stea« 
diness, both of his character and of his attacluBeiity be- 
fore she could consent to marry him. From this deci- 
sion she could not, she would not recede. She had the 
fortitude to persist in this rescrfution. She wrote to 
Lady Mary v ivian in the idndest, but, at the same time^ 
in the most decided terms, declining the tempting 
invitation. 

It happened that Vivian was with his mother at the 
moment when Selina's answer arrived. In the firm 
belief that such a pressing invitation as she had sent, to 
a person in Selina^is circumstances and of SeMna^s tetir 
per, could not be refused, her lady^p had made it a 
poinl with her son to dine tite-^tete with her this day; 
and she had been talking to him, in the most eloquent 
but imprudent manner, of the contrast between the 
characters of Mrs. Wharton and Miss Sidney. He pro- 
tested that his esteem and love for Miss Sidney were 
unabated ; yet when his mother told him that he wouid, 
perhaps, in a few minutes see his Selina, he changed 
colour, grew embarrassed aiui melancholy, and thus by 
his looks effectuatty contradicted his words. He was 
roused from his revery by the arrival of Selina's letter. 
His mother's disappointment and anger were expressed 
in the strongest terras, when she fcrand that Senna .de- 
clined her iHvitation ; but, such are the quick and 
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warm in Selina's defence the moment that his mother 
became angry with her : he read her letter with tender 
emotion, for he saw through the whole of it the strength, 
as well as the delicacy, of her attachment. AU Siai 
his mother's praises had foiled to effect was immediately 
accomplished by this letter; and he, who but an instant 
before dreaded to meet Selma, now that she refused to 
come was seized with a strong desire to see her ; his 
impatience was so great, that he would willingfy^ have 
set out that instant for the country. Men of such char- 
acters as Viviui's are peculiarly jealous of theiar free- 
will ; and, precisel^r because they know that they are 
easily led, they resist, in affairs of the heart especially, 
the slightest appearance of control. 

Lady Mary was delighted to hear her son declare his 
resolution to l^ave town the next morning, and to see 
Miss Sidney as soon as possible ; but she could not for« 
bear reproaching him for not doing what she wanted 
precisely in the manner in which she had planned that 
It should be done. 

** I see, my dear Charles," cried she, " that eren when 
you do right, I nmst not flatter myself that it is owing 
to any influence of mine. Give my compliments to 
Miss Sidney, and assure her that I shall in future for<* 
bear to injure her in your opinion by my interference, 
or even by expressing mv approbation of her character. 
My anger, it is obvious, has served her better than m j 
kindness ; and therefore she has no reason to regret that 
my affection has been lessened,^as I confess it has been, 
by her late conduct." 

The next morning, when Vivian was prepared to leave 
town, he called i^n Wharton, to settle with him about 
some political business which was to be transacted in 
hid absence. Wharton was not at home-^Yivian knew 
' that it would be best to |ivoid seeing Mrs. Wharton ; 
but he was afraid that she would be offended, and he 
coaM not help gacr^icing a few mmuteg to ppUteness, The 
lady was alone ; apparently very languid, and charoi- 
ingly melancholy. Before Vivian could explain him- 
self, she poured forth, in silly phrases, but in a voice 
VoaX made even nonsense please, a variety of reproaches 
for his having absented himself for such a length of time. 
^ Positively she would keep him prisoner, now that 
die had him safe once more." To be kept prisoner by 

36 
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a fair lady was so flattering, that it was fuU an hour 
before he could prevail upon himself to assert his liberty 
—the fear of giving pain, indeed, influenced him stiu 
more than vanity. At last, when Mrs. Wharton spoke 
of her engagements for the evening, and seemed to take 
it for granted that he would be of her party, he sum* 
moned resolution sufiicient^— Oh ! wonderful effort of 
courage !r-*to tell her, that he was under a necessity of 
leaving town immediately. 

" Going, ] presume, to — ^" 

" To the country," said Vivian, firmly. 

" To the country ! — No, no, no ; say, at once, to Se- 
lina! — ^Tell me the worst in one word !" 

Astonished beyond measure, Vivian had not power to 
move. The lady fell back on the sofa in violent hys- 
terics.. Our hero trembled lest any of her servants 
should come in, or lest her husband should, at his re.> 
turn, find her in this condition, and discover the cause. 
He endeavoured . in vain to sooth and compose the 
weeping fair one : he could not have the barbarity to 
leave her in this state. By sweet degrees she recov« 
ered her recollection — was in the most lovely confusion 
-—asked where she was — and what was going to happen. 
Vivian had not the rashness to run the risk of a second 
fit of hysterics ; he gave up all thoughts of his journey 
for this day, and the lady recovered her spirits in th^ 
most flattering manner. Vivian intended to postpone 
his journey only for a single day ; but, after he lad 
yielded one point, he found that there was no receding. 
He was now persuaded that Mrs. Wharton was mise- 
rable ; that she would never forgive herself for having 
betrayed the state of her heart. His self-love plead^ 
powerfully in her favour : he considered that her hus- 
band treated her with mortifying neglect, and provoked 
the spirit of retaliation by his g^antries. Vivian fan- 
cied that Mrs. Wharton's attachment to him might 
render her wretched, but would never make her crimi- 
nal. With sophistical delicacy he veiled his own mo- 
tives; and, instead of following the plain dictates of 
reason, he involved his understanding in that species of 
sentimeiital casuistry which confounds all principles of 
right and wrong. But the dread that he felt, lest W^bar- 
ton should discover what was going on, might have suf- 
ficiently convinced him that he was not acting honour- 
ably. The suspicions which Mr. Wharton forme^y 
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allowed of his wife seemed now to be compl^ely lulled 
asleep ; and he gave Vivian continually such proofs of 
confidence as stung him to the soul. By an absurd, but 
not an uncommon error of self-love, Vivian was induced 
to believe, that a man who professed to cheat mankind 
in general behaved towards him in particular with strict 
honour, and even with unparalleled generosity. Hon- 
esty was too vulgar a virtue for Wharton ; but honour, 
the aristocratic, exclusive virtue of a gentleman, he 
laid claim to in the highest tone. The very frankness 
with which Wharton avowed his libertine principles 
with respect to women convinced Vivian that he had 
not the slightest suspicion that these could be immedi- 
ately applied to the ruin of his own wife. 

** How can you, my dear Wharton, talk in this man- 
ner !** said Vivian once, when he had been speaking 
with great freedom, ^* But it is better," added he^, with 
a sigl^ " to speak than to act like a villain." 

'* Villain!" repeated Wharton, with a sarcastic, laugh ; 
^you are grown quite ridiculous, Vivian: I protest I 
dont understand you. Women nowadays are surely 
able, if not willing enough, to take care of themselves ; 
and villains, though they were very common in the 
time of Miss Clarissa Harlowe, and of all the tragedy 
queens of the laat century, are not to be heard of in 
tnese days. Any strange tales of those male monsters 
called seducers could gain credit during the afes of 
ignorance and credulity; but now, the enlightened 
world cannot be imposed upon by such miracles ; and a 
gentleman may be a man of gallantry — nay, even a lady 
may be a woman of gallantry — ^without being. hooted 
out of society as a monster; at all events, the blame is, 
as it should be, equally divided between the parties 
concerned ; and if modem lovers quarrel, they do not 
die of grief, but settle their differences in a court of law, 
where a spinster may have her compensation for a 
breach of contract of marriage ; a father or a husband 
their .damages for the loss of the company, affection, 
solace, services, &c.,- as the case may be, of his wife 
or daughter. All this is perfectly well understood ; and 
the terrors of law are quite sufficient, without the ter- 
rors of sentiment. If a man punish himself, or let him- 
self be punished, twice for the same offence, once by 
his conscience, and once by his king and his countoy, 
he is a fool ; and^ moreover, acts contrary to the spirit 
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of the British Uw, which sayeth — see Blackstone and 
others—that no man shall b(f pcmished twice for the 
same offence. Suffer your risible muscles to relax, I 
beseech you, Vivian ; and do not affect a Presbyteriaii 
rigidity, which becomes your face as ill as your age." 

*' I alffect nothing-— certaSnly I do not affect Presbyte 
rian rigidity,'* criiMl Vivian, laughing. " But, after aU 
Wharton, if you had a daughter or a sister, what would 
you think of any man, your friend for instance, who 
should attempt — ^*' 

"To cut your speech short at once,** interrupted 
Wharton, *'I shonid not thiidc at all about the matter; 
I should blow his brains out, of course ; and afterward, 
probably, blow out my own. But treachery from a 
friend — ^from a man of honour— is a thing of which I 
can hardly form an idea. Where I give ra3r confidence, 
Lgive it without any paltry mental reservation — I could 
not suspect a friend." 

Vivian suffered, at this instant, all the agony which a 
generous mind, conscious of guilt, could endure. He 
thought that the confusion of his mind must be visible 
in hw countenance — his embarrassment was so great 
that he could not utter a word. Wharton did not seem 
to perceive his companion's agitation, but passed on 
carelessly to other subjects of conversation; and at 
length completely relieved Vivian from fear of imme- 
diate detection, by asking a favour from him — a pecu< 
niary favour. 

'* All is safe— Mrs. Wharton, at least, is safe, thank 
Heaven !" thought Vivian. " Had her husband the 
slightest suspicion, he never would condescend to accept 
of any favour from me." 

With eagerness, and almost with tears of gratitude, 
Vivian pressed upon Wharton the money which he cmi 
descended to borrow— it was no inconsiderable sum. 

" Wharton !" cried he, " you sometimes talk freely—* 
too freely; but you are, I am convinced, the most open* 
hearted, unsuspicious, generous fellow upon earth — ^you 
deserve a better friend than I an." 

Unable any longer to suppress or conceal the emo« 
tions which struggled in his heart, he broke away ab- 
ruptly, hurried home, shut himself up in his own apart- 
ment, and sat down immediately to write to Mrs* 
Wharton. The idea that Mrs. Wharton loved him in 
fNrefesence to ali the fashionable coxcombs and wits l^ 
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whom she was nirrounded had insensibly raised our 
hero's opinion of her understanding so much, that he 
now imagined that the world laboured under a prejudice 
a^nst her abilities. He gave himself credit for having 
discovered that this beauty was not a fool ; and he now 
spoke and wrote to her as if she had been a woman of 
sense. Wit^ eloquence which might have moved a 
woman of genius, with delicacy that might have touched 
a woman of &eling, he conjured her to fortify his hon- 
ourable resolutions ; and thus> while it was yet time, to 
secure her happiness and his own. " Instead of writing 
this letter,^ aaaed he in a postscript, " I ought, perhaps, 
to fly from you for ever ; but that would show a want of 
conndence in you and in myself; and, besides, upon the 
most mature reflection, I think it best to stay, and wait 
upon you to-morrow as usual, lest, by .my precipitation, 
I should excite suspicion in Wharton's mind." 

The weak apprehension that Mrs. Wharton should 
betray herself by another fit of hysterics, if he should 
leave town, and if his departure should be suddenly 
announced to her by her husband, or by some common 
acquaintance, induced him to delay a few days longer, 
that he might prepare her mind by degrees, and convince 
her of 1 he necessity for their absolute separation. When 
he had finished his letter to Mrs. Wharton, he was suffi- 
ciently well pleased with himself to venture to write to 
Miss Sidney. His letters to her had of late been short 
and constrained ; but this was written with the full flow 
of affection. He was now in hopes that he should extri- 
cate himself honourably from his difficulties, and that 
he might at last claim ms reward from Selina. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Ama he had despatched his two letters, he became 
excessively anxious to receive Mrs. Wharton's answer. 
By trifling but unavoidaUe accidents, it was delayed a 
few hours. At last, it arrived ; Vivian tore it open, and 
read with surprise these words : 

. « Your letter is Just what I wished, and makes me the 
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happiest of women— -that is, if you are sincere-^wbiclit 
after all you've said, I can't doubt I am so hurried hy 
visiters, and annoyed, that I cannot write more; biit 
shiU have time to talk to-night at the opera." 

At the opera Mrs. Whaiton appeared in high spirits, 
and was dressed with more than tsual elegance. It 
was observed that she had never been seen to look so 
beautiful. There was something in her manner that 
puzzled Vivian extremely; this extraordinary gayety 
was not what he had reason to expect. " Is it possible,** 
thought he, " that this woman is a mere coquette, who 
has been amusing herself at my expense ^ this time, 
and can now break off all connexion with me without a 
moment's regret?^' Vivian's pride was .piqued: though 
he wished to part from the lady, he could not bear that 
this parting should evidently cost her nothing. He was 
mortified beyond expression by the idea that he had 
been duped. After the opera was over, while Mrs' 
Wharton was waiting for her carria^, he had an oppor« 
tunity of speaking to her without being overheard. 

/' I am happy," said he, with a constrained voice, " I 
am extremely happy to see you, madam, in such charm« 
ing spirits to-night." 

'' But are not you a strange man to look so grave V cried 
Mrs. Wharton. *' I vow, I don't know what to make of 
you ! But I believe you want to quarrel for the pleasure 
of making it up again. Now that won't do. By-the^ 
bjr, 1 have a quarrel with you, sir. — How came you to 
sign your name to that foolish stuff you wrote me yes* 
terday T Never do so any more, I charge you, for fear 
of accidents. But what's the matter now 1 — ^You are a 
strange mortal ! — ^Are you going to die upon the spot 1— 
What is the matter V 

" My letter to you was not signed, I believe," said 
Vivian, in an altered voice. 

" Indeed it was," said Mrs. Wharton. " It was signed 
Charles Vivian at full length. But wh}^ are you in such 
tremors about it ? I only mentioned it to put you on 
your guard in future.-^l've burnt the letter-~people 
always get "Uiemselves into scrapes if they don't bum 
love-letters— as I've often heard Mr. Wharton say," 
added she, laughing. 

To his unspeakable consternation, Vivian now dis- 
•oveved that ha had sent the letter intendad for Selina 
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to Mrs. Wharton; and that which was designed for 
MrSn Wharton he had directed to Miss Sidney. Yirian 
^Rras so lost in thought, that the cry of "Afr«. Wharton^s 
eorruige stops the way r was vociferated many times he- 
fore he recovered sufficient presence of mind to huid 
the lady out of the house. He went home immediately, 
that he might reflect upon what was best to be done. 
2fis' servant presently gave him a letter which a mes- 
venger had just brought from the country. The packet 
from (Selina. 



''Enclosed, I return the letter which I received from 
^u this morning! I read the first three lines of it 
veibre I perceived that it could not be intended for me-*<- 
I went no farther .r— I cannot help knowing for whom it 
was designed ; but you may be assured that your secret 
shall be Kept inviolably .--You have no reproaches to 
fear from me. — This is the last letter I shall ever write 
to you. — Leave it to me to explain my own conduct to 
my mother and to yours ; if they think, me capricious, I 
can bear it I shall teU them , that my sentiments are 
totally chan^d : I am sure I can say so with perfect^ 
truth. — Vivian^ it is you. who are to be pitied; every 
thing may be endured except remorse. Would to 
Heaven, I could save you fr6m the reproaches of your 
own heart ! — Adieu ! " Sblina SmNEV.*' 

The feelings of Vivian's mind, on reading this letter, 
cannot be described. Admiration, love, tei^emess, re- 
morse, successively seized upon his heart. Incapable 
of any distinct reflection, he threw himself upon his bed, 
and closed his eyes, endeavouring to compose himself 
to sleep, that he might forget his existence. But, 
motionless as he lay, the tumult of his mind continued 
unabated. His pulse beat Itigh ; and before morning he 
was in a fever. The dread that his mother should come 
to attend him, and to inquire into the cause of his illness, 
increased his a^tation :--she came. Her kindness and 
anxiety were fresh torments to her unhappy son. Bit- 
terly did he reproach himself as the cause of misery to 
those he loved and esteemed most in the world. He 
became delirious ; and, while he was in this state, he 
xepeated Mrs. Wharton^s name sometimes in tones of 
endearment, sometimes in accents of execration. His 
mother's suspicions of his intrigue were confirmed hv 

Vol. VIII.— D 
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manjr ezpresmons which burst from him, and whidi 
were thought by his attendants to be merely the ravings 
of fever. Lady Mary had, at this crisis, the prudence to 
conceal her doubts, and to keep everybody, as much as 
possible, out of her son^s apartment. In a few days his 
fever subsided, and he recovered to the clear recollec- 
tion of all that had passed previously to his illness. He 
almost wished to be again delirious. The first time he 
was left alone, he rose from his bed, unlocked his bureau, 
and seized Selina's letter, which he read again and again, 
studying each line and word, as if he could draw from 
them every time a new meaning. 

'* She read but three lines of my letter," &aid he to 
himself; " then she only guesses that I have an intrigue 
with Mrs. Wharton, without knowing that in this very 
letter I used my utmost influence to recall Mrs. Whar- 
ton to — ^herselL" 

The belief that Selina thought worse of him than he 
deserved was some consolation to Vivian. He was re- 
solved to recover her esteem : he determined to break 
off all connexion with Mrs. Wharton ; and, full of this 
intention, he was impatient till the physicians permitted 
him to go abroad. When he was at last free from their 
dominion^ had escaped from Ms chamber, and had just 
gained the staircase, he was stopped by his mother. 

" Charles," said she, *' before you quit me again, it is 
my duty to say a few words to you upon a subject of 
some importance." 

Lady Mary led the way to her dressing-room with a 
dignified air ; Vivian followed with 9 mixture of pnde 
a£L alarm in his manner. From the bare idea of a ma- 
ternal lecture his mind revolted : he imagined that she 
was going to repeat the remonstrance which she had 
formerly made against his intimacy with Mrs. Wharton, 
and affamst pUUamcs in general ; but he had not the least 
apprenension that she had discovered the whole truth: 
he was therefore both surprised and shocked when she 
spoke to him in the following manner : 

" The libertinism of the age in which we live has so 
far loosened all the bonds of society, and all the ties of 
nature, that I doubt not but a mother's anxiety for the 
morals of her son— her only son — ^the son over whose 
education she has watched from his infancy, may ap- 
pear, even in his eyes, a fit subject for ridicule. I am 
well aware that my solicitude and my counsels have 
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kng been irksome to him. I have lost Ills affections by 
a steady adherence to my duty ; but I shall persevere 
with the less reluctance, since the dread of my displeas- 
ure, or the hope of my approbation, cannot now touch 
his sensibility. During your illness, you have betrayed 
a* secret — ^you have reason to start with horror. Is it 
possible that a son of mine, with the principles which I 
nave endeavoured to instil into his mind, should become 
so far depraved! Do I live to hear from his own lips 
that he is the seducer of a married woman— and that 
woman the wife of his friend !'* 

Vivian walked up and down the room in great agony: 
his mother continued, with increased severity of man- 
ner, '' I say nothing of your dissimulation with me, nor 
of all ywurplatonic subterfuges — I know that, with a man 
of intrigue, falsehood is deemed a virtue. I shall not 
condescend to inauire further into your guilty secreta— 
I now think lOTseif fortunate in having no place in your 
cjonfidence. But I here declare to yovi, in the most 
solemn manner, that I never will see you again until all 
connexion between you and Mrs. Wharton is utterly 
diss(>lved. I do not advise— i- command, and must be 
obeyed— or I cast you off for ever." 

Lady Mary left the room as she uttered these words. 
Her son was deeply struck with his mother's eloquence : 
he knew she was right, yet his pride was wounded by 
the peremptory severity of her manner: his remorse 
and his grood resolutions gave place to anger. The more 
he felt himself in the wrong, the less he could bear to 
be reproached by the voice of authority. Even because 
his mother eommanied him to give up all connexion with 
Mrs. Wharton, he vras inclined to disobey— he could not 
bear to seem to do right merely in compliance to her 
wilL He went to visit Mrs. Wharton in a very different 
temper from that in which, half an hour before this con- 
ference with his mother, he had resolved to see the lady. 
Mrs. Wharton knew how to take advantage both of the • 
weriuiess of his character and of the generosi^ of his 
temper. She fell into transports of grief when she found 
that Lady Mary Vivian and Miss Simiey were in possea- 
sian of her secret. It was in vain that Vivian assured 
her that it would be kept inviolably; she persisted in 
repeating, " that her reputation was lost ; tnat she had 
sacrificed every thing for a man who would, at last, de- 
sert her in the most treacherous and barbarous manner* 
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leaving her at the mercy of her husband, the most proili* 
gate, hard-hearted tyrant upon earth. As to her being 
reconciled to him,*' she declared, '* that was totally out 
of the question ; his behaviour to her was such, that she 
could not live with him, even if her heart were not 
fatally prepossessed in favour of another." Her pas- 
sions seemed wrought to the highest pitch. With all 
the eloquence of beauty in distress, she appealed to 
Vivian as her only friend ; she threw herself entirely 
upon his protection; she vowed that she could not, 
would not remain another day in the same house with 
Mr. Wharton ; that her destiny, her existence were at 
Vivian's mercy. Vivian had not sufficient fortitude to 
support this scene. He stood irresolute. The present 
temptation prevailed over his better resolutions. He 
was actually persuaded by this woman, whom he did 
not love, whom he could not esteem, to carry her oS 
to the Continent — wh^e, at the very time, he admired, 
esteemed, and loved another. The plan of the elope« 
ment was formed and settled in a few minutes ; on Mn. 
Whartoa's part, apparently with all the hurry ofpassion ; 
on Vivian's, withall the ecmfusion of despair. Tlie same 
carriage, the very same horses, that had been ordered 
to carry our hero to his beloved Selina conveyed him 
and Mrs. Wharton the first stage of their flight towards 
the Continent, llie next morning the following paxa- 
graph appeared in the newspapers :— 

'* Yesterday, the beautiful and fashionable Mrs. 
W******, whose marriage we announced last year to 
the celebrated Mr. W******, eloped from his house in 
St. James's-street, in company with C****** V*****, 

member for shire. This catastrophe has caused 

the ^eatest sensation and astonishment m the circles of 
fashion ; for the lady in question had always, till this 
fatal step, preserved the most unblemished reputation ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. W****** were considered as models 
of conjugal felicity. The injured husband was attending 
his public duty in the House of Commons ; and, as we 
are credibly informed, was, with patriotic ardour, speak- 
ing in his country's cause, when this unfortunate event,' 
which for ever bereaves him of domestic happiness, took 
fUsLce, -What must increase the poignancy of his feel- 
ings upon the occasion remains to 1^ stated — that the 
St^ucer was his intimate friend, a young man, whom ha 
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]uid.Tajued into notice in public life, and whom he had, 
with all that wannth and confidence of heart for which 
he is remarkable, introduced into his house, and trusted 
with his beloved wife. Mr. w****** is, we hear, in 
pursuit of the fugitlTes." 



CHAPTER VII. 

In the modem fashionable code of honour, when a 
man has seduced or carried off his friend's wife, th^ 
next thing he has to do is to fight the man whom he has 
injured and betrayed. Bv thus appealing to the ordeal 
of the dueljhe may not only clear himself from guilt, but, 
if it be done with proper spirit, he may acquire celebrity 
and glory in the annals of gallantry, and in the eyes of 
the fair and innocent. In our hero's place, most men of 
fashion would have triumphed in the notoriety of his 
offence, and would have rejoiced in an opportunity of 
offering the husband the satisfaction of a gentleman. 
But, umortunately for Vivian, he had not yet suited his 
principles to his practice : he had acted like a man of 
fashion ; but, alas ! he still thought and felt like a man 
of virtue — ^as the following letter will show : 

" To the Rev. Henry RusseU. 

" Indignant as you will be, Russell, at all you hear of 
me, yon cannot be more shocked than I am myself. I 
do not write to palliate or apologize — my conduct ad- 
mits of no defence — ^I shall attempt none, private or 
public. I have written to my lawyer to give directions 
that no sort of defence shall be set up on my part, when 
the affair comes into Doctors* Commons — ^as it shortly 
will ; for I understand that poor VHiarton has commenced 
a prosecution. As to damages, he has only to name 
them — any thin^; within the compass of my fortune he 
may command. Would to God that money cc^ld make 
him amends ! But he is too generous, too noble a fel- 
low — profligate as he is in some things, how incapable 
would he be of acting as basely as I have done ! There 
is not, perhaps, at this moment, a human being who has 
so high an opinion of the man I have injured as I have 
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my«elf : he did not love his wife— bttt that is no excuse 
for me— his honour is as much wounded as if I had 
robbed him of her during the time he loyed her raosi 
fondly : he once doted npon Aer, and would have h^red 
her again, when he was tired of Ids gallantries ; and they 
n^i^ht then have lived together as happily as ever, if I 
had not been — . What was 1 1 What am 1 1 Not a 
villain — or I should glory in what I have done — ^but thar 
weakest of human beings — ^and how true it is, Russel^ 
that ' all wickedness is weakness V 

",I understand that W , wherever he goes, calls 

me a coward, as well as a scoundrel ; and says that I 
have kept out of the way to avoid fighting him. He is 
mistaken. It is true, I had the utmost dread of having 
his life to anawer for—and nothing should have pro- 
voked me to fire ihkhi him; but I had det^rmmed 
how to act — ^I would have met him, and have stood hi» 
fire. I should not be sorry, at present, to be put out of 
the world ; and wouM rather fafi by his hand than by 
any other. But since this is out of the question, and 
that things have taken another turn, I have oiily to 
live, as long as it shall please God, a life of remorse-^ 
and, at least, to try to make the un^nrtunate woman who* 
has thrown herself upon my [Hrotection as happy b» 
I can. 

'* If you have any remaining regard for a pupil who* 
has so disgraced' you, do me one favour — Go to Mis» 
Sidney, and give her what comfort you can. Say nothing 
for me, br q/'me, but that I wish her to forget me as sooa 
as possible. She discarded me from her heart when 
she first discovered this intrigue — ^before this liast fatal 
step. Still I had hopes of recovering her esteem and 
affection ; for I had resolved— But no matter what I re* 
solved — ^all my resolutions failed ; and now I am utterly 
unworthy of her love. This, and all that is good and 
happy in life, all the fair hopes and virtuous promises of 
my youth, I must give up. Early as it is in my day, 
my sun has set. I truly desire that she should forget 
me,' for you know I am bound in hqpour — Honour? 
How dare I use the word ! I am bound, after the divorce, 
tO' marry the woman I have seduced. Oh, Russell f 
what a wife for your friend ! — ^What a daughter-in-law 
Ibr my poor mother, after all her care of my education-^ 
^ her affection — all her pride in me ! — ^It will break her 
Heart ! Mine will not break. I shall drag on, perhaps^ 
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to a miserable old age. I am of toa feebte a nature to 
feel these things as strong minds would — as you will 
for ine ; but do not blame yourself for my faults. All 
that man could do for me, you did. This must be some 
consolation to you, my dear and excellent friend ! May 
I still call you friend 1 — or have I no friend left upon 
earth t "C. Vitiak> 

From this letter some idea may be formed of what 
this unhappy man suffered at this period of his life, 
from " the reflections of a mind not used to its own 
reproaches." The view of the Aiture was as dreadful 
as the retrospect of the past. His thoughts continuaDy 
dwelt upon the public trial which was preparinff--beforo 
him he saw all its disgraceAil circumstances. Then the 
horror of marrying, of passing his whole future exist- 
ence with a woman whom he could not esteem or trust f 
These last were secret subjects of anxiety and anguish^ 
the more intensely felt, because he could not speak of 
them to any human being. Such as Mrs. Wharton was, 
she was to be his wife ; and he was called upon to 
defend her against reproach and in8ult,-*-if possible, from 
contempt. During the course of six weeks, which they ' 

3»ent together in exile at Brussels, Vivian became so 
tered in his appearance, that his most intimate friends 
could scarcely have known him ; his worst enemies, if 
he had any, could not have desired the prolongation of 
his sufferings. 

One evening, as he was sitting alone in his hotel, 
ruminating bitter thoughts, a letter was brought to him 
from Mr. Russell ; the first he had received since he left 
England Every one who has been absent from his 
friends in a foreign country must know the sort of 
emotion which the bare sight of a letter from home ex- 
cites ; but, in Vivian's circumstances, abandoned as he 
felt himself, and deserving to be abandoned by his best 
friends, the sieht of a letter from Russell so struck him, 
that he ^zed upon the direction for some mmutes, 
almost without power or wish to open it. At last he 
opened, and read, '* Return to your country, your friends, 
and yourself, Vivian ! Your day is not yet over ! Your 
sun IS not yet set ! Resume your energy— ^recover your 
self-confidence— carry y(mf good resowtions into effect 
•—and you may yet be an honour to your family, a de- 
light to your fond mother, and the pride of voiur friend 

97 
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Russell. Your remorse has been poignant and sincere ; 
let it be salutary and permanent in its consequences : 
this is the repentance whiph relig^ion requires. The 
part of a man of sense ana virtue is to make his past 
errors of use to his Aiture conduct. While I had notning^ 
to say that could give you pleasure, I forbore to answer 
your letter; I forbore to overwhelm a mind sinkings 
under remorse. My sacred duty is to waken the sinner 
to repentance, not to shut the gates of mercy on the 
penitent. Now, I can relieve your mind from part of 
the load by which it has been justly. oppressed. You 
know tl\at nothing can palliate your conduct in an in- 
trigue with a married woman — nrom this I had hoped 
your moral and religious education would have pveserved 
you. But of the premeditated guilt 'of deceiving the 
Husband, and laying a plan to seduce the wife, I never 
suspected you ; and I may now tell you, that you have 
not betrayfid Mr. Wharton ; he has betrayed you. You 
have not siiduced Mrs. Wharton ; you h^ive been seduced 
by her. You are not bound, to marry her — ^Wharton 
cannot obtain a divorce — he dare not bring the afiair to 
trial ; if he does, he is undone. There has been collu- 
sion between the parties. The proof of this you will 
find in the enclosed paper, which will be sworn to, in 
due legal form, whenever it is necessary. Even when 
you see them, you will scarcely believe thesp ' damning 
proofs' of Wharton's baseness. But I always knew, I 
always told you, that this pretence to honour and can- 
dour, frankness and friendship, with this avowed con- 
tempt of all principle and all virtue, could not be safe, 
could not be sincere, would not stand the test, — No- 
nothing should make me trust to the nrivate honour of iP 
man so corrupt in public life as Mr. Wharton. A m^n 
who sells his conscience for his interest will sell it for 
his pleasure. A man who will betray his codntry will 
betray his friend. It is in vain to palter with our con- 
science: there are not two honours — ^two honesties. 
How; I rejoice at this moment, in the reflection that 
your character as a public man is yet untarnished! 
You have still this great advantage; — feel its value. 
Return and distinguish yourself among yoxa country- 
men: distinguish yourself by integrity still more than 
W talents. A certain degree of talents is now cheap in 
England : integrity is what we want^rue patriotism, 
true public spirit, noble ambition ; not that vile scramble 
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for places and pensions which some men call ambition ; 
not tiiat bawlingp, brawling^, Thersites character, which 
other men call public spirit; not "that marketable com- 
modity, with which Whartoft, and such as he, cheat popu- 
lar opinion for a season ; — but tha^ fair virtue which will 
endure, and abide by its cause to the last ; which, in 
l^lace or out, shall be the same ; which, successful or 
unsuccessful, shall sustain the possessor's character 
through all changes of party ; which, while he hves, 
shall command respect from even the most profli^te of 
his contemporaries ; upon which, when he is dynig, he 
may reflect with satisfaction ; which, after his death, 
shaOl be the consolation of his friends, and the glory of 
his country. All this is yet in your power, Vivian. — 
Come, then, and fulfil the promise of your early years ! 
Come, and restore to your mother a son worthy of her ! 
Come, and surpass the hopes of your true friend, 

" H. Russell." 

The rapid succession of feelings with which Vivian 
read this letter can scarcely be imagined. The paper 
it enclosed was from a former waiting-maid of Mrs. 
"Wharton's ; a woman who was expected to be the prin- 
cipal eVidence on Mr. Wharton's side. She had been 
his mistress ; one of those innumerable mistresses to 
whom he had, of course, addressed his transferable 
promises of eternal constancy. She too, of course, had 
believed the vow, in spite of all experience and proba- 
bility; and while she pardoned his infidelities to her 
mistress, &c., all which she deemed very natural far a 
gefUleman like Asm, yet she was astonished and outrageous 
when she found him faithless to her own charms. In a 
fit of jealousy she flew to Mr. Russell, whom she knew 
to be Vivian's friend ; and, to revenge herself on Whar- 
ton, revealed the secrets which she had in her power ; 
Sut into Russell's hands the proofs of collusion between 
Ir. Wharton and his wife ; and took malicious pains to 
substantiate her evidence, to a lawyer's full satisfaction ; 
knowing that she mi£[ht prevent the possibility of a 
divorce, and that she should thus punish her perjured 
inconstant in the most sensible manper, by at once de- 

g riving him of twenty thousand pounds damages, and 
y chaining him again to a wife whom he abhorred. 
The same post which brought Vivian this woman's 
deposition and Russell's letter brought Mrs. Wharton 
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notice that the whole plan of* collusion was discovered z 
she was therefore prepared for Vivian's reproaches, and 
received the first burst of his astonishment and indigna- 
tipn with a studied Magdalen expression of countenance : 
then she attempted a silly apology, laying all the blame 
on her husband, and vowing that she had acted under 
terror, and that her life would not have been safe in his 
hands if she had not implicitly obeyed and executed his 
horrid plans. She wept and kneeled in vain. Finding* 
Vivian immoveable in his purpose to return immediately 
to England, she suddenly rose from her knees, and, au 
beautiful as she was, looked in Vivian's eyes like a fiend, 
while, with an unnatural smile, she said to him, " You 
see, fool as I am thought to be, I have been too clever 
for some people ; and I can tell Mr. Wharton that I ha^e 
been too clever for him, too. His heart is set upon a 
divorce ; but he can't have * it. He can't marry Miss 
P , nor yet her fortune, nor ever 'shall! I shall re- 
main at Brussels — I have friends here — and friends who 
were my friends before I was forced to give my hand to 
Mr. VHiarton, or my smiles to you, sir! — ^people who 
will not tease me with talking of remorse and repent- 
ance, and such ungallant, ungentleman-like stuff ;. nor sit 
bewailing themselves, like a country parson, instead of 
dashing out with me here in a fashionable style, as a . 
man of any spirit would have done. But you ! — ^you're 
neither good nor bad ; and no woman will ever love you, 
nor ever did. Now you know my whole mind." 

" Would to Heaven I had known it sooner !" said 
Vivian. " No— I rejoice that 1 did, not sooner know, 
and that I never could have suspected, such depravity i 
— under such a form, too." 

Mrs. Wharton's eye glanced with satisfaction upon 
the large mirror opposite to her. Vivian left her in 
utter disgust and horror. " Drive on !" cried he, as he 
threw himself into the chaise that was to carry him 
away; "Faster! faster!" 

The words, " and no woman will ever love you, nor 
ever did," rung upon Vivian's eir. " There she is mis- 
taken, thank Heaven!" said' he to himself: yet the 
.words stiU dwelt upon his mind, and gave him exquisite 
pain. Upon looking again at Russell's letter, he ob- 
served that Selina Sidney's name was never mentioned ; 
that she was neither directly nor indirectly sdluded to 
in the whole letter* What omen to draw from this he 
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could not divine. Again he read it ; and all that Riissell 
said of public life, and his exhortations to -him to come 
and distinguish himself in public and in the political 
world, struck him in a new Lght. It seemed as if Rus- 
sell was sensible that there were no further hopes of 
Selina, and that therefore he tried to turn Vivian's mind 
from love to ambition. .Fourteen times he read over 
this letter before he reached England ; but he could not 
discover from it any thing as to the point on which his 
heart was qiost interested. He reached London in this 
uncertainty. 

" Put me out of suspense, my best friend," cried he, 
the moment he saw Russell : " tell me, is Selina living 1" 

" Yes — she has been very ill, but is now recovered — 
quite recovered, and with your mother, who is grown 
fonder of her than ever she was." 

" Selina aUve ! well ! and with my mother ! — and may 
I — ^I don't mean may I now, but may I ever hope ? — ^Be- 
lieve me, I feel myself capable Of any exertions, any 

forbearance, to obtain her forgiveness — ^to merit ^May 

I ever hope for it 1 — Speak !" 

Russell assured him that he need not dread Miss Sid- 
ney's resentment, for that she felt none ; she had ex- 
pressed pity more than anger — ^that she had taken pains 
to sooth his mother ; and had expressed sincere satis- 
faction on hearing of his reletue from his unworthy 
bondage, and at his return home to his friends. 

The tone in which Russell spoke, and the seriousness 
and embarrassment of his manner, alarmed Vivian inex- 
pressibly. He stood silent, and dared nqt ask further 
explanation for some minutes. — ^At length he broke 
silence, and conjured his friend to go immediately to 
Miss Sidney and his mother, and to request permission 
for him to see them both in each other's presence. 
Russell said, that if Vivian insisted, he would comply 
with his request ; but that he advised him not to attempt 
' to see Miss Sidney at present ; not till he had been 
some time in London — till he had given some earnest 
of the steadiness of his conduct — ^tlH he had appeared 
again, and distinguished himself in public life. '^ This 
might raise you again in her esteem ; and*'* continued 
Russell, " you must be aware that her love depends on 
her esteem — ^at least, that the one cannot exist without 
the other." 

^< Will you deliver a letter to her from me 1" said 
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VMan. ** If yt>u think I had better not attempt to see \ ^ 
her yet, you will deliver a letter for me 1" . ! hii 

After some hesitation, or rather some deliberation, \^^ 
Russell answered, in a constrained voice, *' I will deliver ! de 
your letter, if you insist upon it." ' m 

Vivian wrote :• Russell undertook to deliver the let- '. 
ter, though with evident reluctance. In the mean time . ^ 
Vivian went to see his mdther, whom he longed yet j A 
dreaded to meet. Her manner was not now severe and ^ j tl 
haughty, as when she last addressed him ; but mild and I ^ 
benign : she held out her hand to him, and said, " Thank | 9 
God ! my son is restored to me, and to himself!" 

She could say no more ; but embraced him tenderly. 
Russell had shown Lady Mary that her son had been the 
dupe of a preconcerted scheme to work upon his pas- 
sions. She deplored his weakness, but she had been 
touched by his sufferings ; and was persuaded that his 
remorse would guard him against future errors. There- 
fore, not a word or look of reproach escaped firom her. 
When he spoke of Selina, Lady Mary, with great anima- 
tion of countenance and warmth of eulogium, declared, 
that it was the first wish of her heart to see her son 
married to a woman of such a noble character and an- 
gelip temper; "^Z," added her ladyship, her manner 
chahginff suddenly, as she pronounced the word but-— 
before she could explain the but, Russell came into the 
room, and told Vivian that Miss Sidney desired to see 
him. Vivian heard the words with joy ; but his joy was . 
checked by the great gravity and embarrassment of his 
friend's countenance, and by a sigh of ill omen from his 
mother. Eager to relieve his suspense, he hastened to 
Selina, who, as Russell told him, was in Lady Mary's 
dressing-room — ^the room in which he had first declared 
his passion for her. Hope and fear alternately seized 
him — ^feat prevailed the moment that he beheld Selina. 
Not that any strong displeasure appeared in her coun- 
tenance — ^no, it was mild and placid ; but it vras changed 
towards him, and its very serenity was alarming. While 
she welcomed him to his native country and to his 
friends, and while she expressed hopes for hi^ future 
happiness, all hope forsook him, and, m broken sen- 
tences, he attempted to stammer out some answer; 
then, throwing himself into a chair, he exclaimed, '* I 
see all future happiness is lost for me — and I deserve it !" 

^Do not reproach yourself," said Selina, in a sweet 
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voice ; but the yoice, though sweet, was so altered to 
him, that it threw him into despair. ** It is my wish, 
not to inflict, but to spare you pain. I have therefore 
desired to see you as soon as possible, diat you might 
not form false expectations." 

''Then you no longer love me, Selina! Now, after 
all I have suffered, you have the cruelty to tell me so ! 
And you, who could form my character to every thing 
that IS good and honourable; you, who alone could 
restore me to myself— you reject, you cast me from 
you for ever !" 

'' I have suffered much," said SeUna, in a trembling 
voice, " since we parted." 

Vivian's eye quickly ran over her face and whole form, 
88 she spoke these words ; and he saw, indeed, traces 
of sickness and suffering : with the idea of his power 
over her affections, his hopes revived ; he seized the 
feeble hand, which lay motionless ; but she withdrew it 
decidedly, and his hopes again forsook him, when she 
gently raised her head, and continued to spesJc, *' I have 
suffered much since we parted, Mr. Vivian ; and I ho|>e 
you will spare me unnecessary and useless pain in this 
mterview ; psdnful to a certain degree it must be to both 
of us ; for i caxmot, even now that all feelings of pas- 
sion have subsided, and that the possibility of my being 
united to you is past, tell you so, with au the compo- 
sure which I had expected to do ; nor with all the firm- 
ness of voice and manner which is necessary, perhaps, 
to convince you of the' truth, and to restore your mmd 
to itself." 

" The possibility of my being united to you is past !-* 
Why t" mterrupted Vivian, incapable of understanding 
or listening to any thing else, till this question was an- 
swered. 

" Do not force me to what may seem like cruel re- 
proach; but let it suffice for me to say, that my senti- 
ments have been so much altered by a year's experience,, 
that it is impossible for me ever to become your wife. 
My love was founded on esteem. I had, indeed, always 
fears of the instability of your character ; therefore I 
put your resolution to the proof: the event has proved 
to me that my fears were but too just. I speak with 
difficulty ; for I cannot easily give you so much pain as 
I know that I am inflicting at this moment. But," re* 
sumed shOj in a more resolute tooe, *' it is absolutely 
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necessary for your future peace of mind, as well as for 
my own, that l should convince you I am sincere, per- 
fectly sincere, at this moment ; that I know my oWb 
heart; that my determination has not been hastily 
formed, and cannot be altered. The deliberate manner 
in which I now speak to you will, I hope, persuade you 
of this truth. And if I have hesitated, or showed any 
agitation in this interview, attribute it to its real cause 
•—•the weakness of my health ; feebleness of body, not 
of mind." 

She rose to leave the room ; but Vivian detained her, 
beseeching her, with all the eloquence of passion in de- 
spair, to hear him but for one moment ; while he urjged 
that there was no probability of his ever relapsing into 
errors from which he had suffered so much ; that now 
his character was formed by adversity ; and that such 
was the power which Selina possessed over his heart, 
that a union with her would, at this crisis, decide his 
fate ; that her steadiness would give stability to his re- 
solutions ; and that his gratitude would so mcrease his 
affection, that he shouM have the strongest possible 
motives to make her a good husband ; that when he was 
happy in domestic life, he should feel eveiy energy of 
his mind revive ; that he should exert all his powers to 
diistinguish himself, and to justify the choice of the 
woman he adored. 

In spite of the word adored, which h^s usually such 
power to confound female judgment, Selina perceived 
that all he said was merely a repetition of his former 
arguments, of which experience had proved the insuffi- 
ciency. She was aware that, if before marriage his 
resolution and constancy had not been able to support 
the trial, it would be folly or madness to marry nim 
with the vague hope that she might reform his character. 
She therefore continued steady to her resolution ; and 
as she found that Vivian's disappointment was greater 
than she had expected, she immediately withdrew from 
his mother's house. The next morning, when Vivian 
came to breakfast, after having spent a sleepless night, 
planning new arguments or new entreaties in favour of 
bis love, he found that Miss Sidney was gone. His 
mother and his friend Russell joined in representing to 
him that it would be useless to follow her, that it would 
only give himself and Selina unavailing pain. Vivian 
'elt wis stroke severely. His mind was, as it were^ 
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tdriit again. After th^ first violence of his feelings hidt 
spent itself, and when he sank into that kind of apathy 
which is the consequence of exhausted passion, his 
friend Russell endeayoured to excite him to honourable 
ambition. Vivian .caught the idea^ that if he distinct 
guished himself in pubUc life, and if he there displayed 
any sieadiness of character, he might win back Selina's 
esteem and affection. Fired vnth this hope, he imme* 
diately turned his whole mind to the object ; applied with 
indefatigable ardour day and night, to make himself 
master of the subjects likely to l^ discussed in the en* 
suing session of parliament. At length his application 
and his energy were crowned with success. On a ques- 
tion of considerable political importance, which he had 
carefully considere4 he made an excellent speech; a 
speech which directly made him of consequence in the 
House ; which, in the language of the newspapers-, '* was 
received with unbounded applause, was distinguished 
for strength of argument, lucid order^ and a happy choice 
of expression." But what encouraged our hero more 
than newspaper puffs or party panegyrics was the appro- 
bation o{ his friend Russell. Russell never praised 
violently ; but a few words, or even a look of satisfaction 
from him, went further than the most exaggerated eulo- 
giums from others. Vivian pursued his course for some 
time with honour and increasing reputation. There 
was one man who never joined in any of the compliments 
paid to the rising orator; there was one man who always 
spoke of him with contempt, who pronounced that ** Vi- 
vian would never go far in politics — ^that it was not in 
him — that he was too soft— -^e c^itoit b&tirmr de la boue^ 
mte de compter sur /«t." This depredator and enemy of 
Vivian was the man who, but a few months before, had 
been his political ffroneur and unblushing flatterer, Mr. 
Wharton. Exasperated by the consciousness of his own 
detected baseness, and provoked still more by his beinf 
frustrated in all his schemes, Wharton now practised 
every art that a malicious and unprincipled wit could 
devise to lower the opinion of Vivian's talents, and to 

Erevent his obtsdning either power or celebri^. Our 
ero was stimidated by this conduct to fresh exertionflb 
So far Wharton^s enmitv was of service to him ; but it 
was of disservice, by changing, in some measure, the 
purity of the motives from which he acted. With love 
and honourable ambition now mixed hatred, thoughts 
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of yengeance, views of vulgar vanity, and interest : he 
thought more of contradictinjg: Mr. Wharton's prophecies 
than of fulfilling his own ideas^ of what was fair and 
right. He was anxious to prove*that he could "^0 fat 
in politics, that it was in him, that he was not too soft, 
and that it was not building on mud to depend on him.** 
These indefinite expressions operated powerfully and 
perniciously on his imagination. To prove that Whar- 
ton was mistaken in his prognostics, it was necessary 
to our hero to obtain the price and stamp of talents— it 
was essential to gain political power ; and this could not 
be attained without joining a party. Vivian joined the 
party then in opposition. Wharton and he, though both 
in opposition, of course after what had passed could 
never meet in any private company; nor had they any 
communication in public, though on the same side of 
the question : their enmity was so great, that not only 
the business of the nation, but even the interests of their 
party, were often impeded by their quarrels. In the 
midst of these disputes, Vivian insensibly adopted more 
and more of the language and principles of ^he public 
men with whom he daily associated. He be^an to hear 
and talk of compensations and jobs, as they did ; and to 
consider all measures proved to be necessary for the sup- 

S»rt of his party as expedient, if not absolutely right, 
is country could not be saved, unles&he and his friends 
could obtain the management of affairs ; and no men, 
he found, could gain parliamentary influence, or raise 
themselves into political power, without acting as a body. 
Then, of course, all subordinate points of right were to 
be sacrificed to the great good of promoting the views 
of the party. Still, however, his patriotism was upon 
the whole pure ; he had no personal views of interest, 
no desire even to be in place, independent of a wish to 
promote the good of his country. Secret overtures 
were, about tms time, made to him by government ; and 
inquiries were made if there was any thing which could 
gratify him, or by which he could be induced to lay 
aside his opposition, and' to assist in supporting their 
measures. Many compliments to his talents and elo- 

auence, and all the usual commonplaces, about the expe** 
iency and propriety of strenetltening the hands of govern- 
$nenij were, of course, added. Something spec^ was 
at length mentioned : it was intimated, that as he was 
of an ancient family, it might gratify him that his mother 
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^ould be made a baroness in her own right. The offer 
was declined, and the temptation was firmly withstood 
by our hero ; his credit wasr now at its acnU with his own 
coadjutors. Lady Mary whispered the circumstance, as 
a state, secret, to all her acquaintance ; and Russell took 
care that Miss Sidney should hear of it. 

Vivian was now cited as an incorruptiUe patriot. Whar- 
ton's malice, and even his wit, was almost silenced; yet 
he was heaid to say, amid the din of applause, " This is 
only the first offer ; he is in the right to make a show 
of resistance : he will co(}uet for a time, and keep pki' 
landering on till he suits himself, and then hell jilt us, 
you'll see." 

Such speeches, though they reached Vivian's ear by 
the kind officiousness of friends, were never made 1^ 
Mr. Wharton so directly that he could take hold of 
them ; and Russell strenuously advised him not to seek 
occasion to quarrel with a man who evidently desired 
only to raise his own reputation by making Vivian an- 
^ry, getting him in the wrong, and forcing him into aa 
imprudent duel. 

'^ Let your actions continue to contradict his words, 
and they can never injure you," said Russell. 

For some time Vivian adhered to his friend's advice, 
and he proudly felt the superiority of principle and char- ' 
acter. But, alas ! there was one defence that his patri* 
otism wanted — economy. While he was thus active in 
the public cause, and exulting in his disinterestedness, 
his private affairs were getting into terrible disorder. 
The expense of building iiis castie had increased beyond 
all his calculations — ^the expense of his election — ^the 
money he had lost at play while he was in Whartonls 
society— the sums he had lent to Wharton — the money 
he had spent abroad, — all these accumulated brought 
him to great difficulties : for though his estato was con- 
siderable, yet it was so setUed and tied up that he could 
neither seU nor mortgage. His creditors became clam- 
orous — ^he had no means of satisfying or quieting them :* 
an execution was actually sent down to his c^tle just 
as it was finished. Lady Mary Vivian was in the greatest 
alarm and distress : she had no means of extricating her 
son. As to his fashionable friends — no hopes from suck 
extravagant and selfish beings. What was to be done t 
At this critical moment, the, offers from a certain quarter 
were renewed in another and, as it seemed, a more ac* 
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ceptable form,— ^ pension was proffered instead of a 
titte ; and it was promised that the business should be 
so managed y and the pension so held in another name, 
that nothing of the transaction should transpire; and 
that his seceding from opposition should be made to 
appear a change of sentiments from conviction, not from 
interested motives. Yivian^s honourable feelings re- 
volted from these offers and abhorred these subterfuges ; 
but distress — ^pecuniary distress ! he had never before felt 
its pressure ; ne had never till now felt how powerful^ 
how compulsatory it is over even generous and high- 
spirited souls. While Vivian was thus oppressed with 
difficulties which his imprudence had brought upon him ; 
while his mind was struggling with opposing motives, he 
Was, most fortunately for his- political integrity, relieved, 
partly by accident, and partly by friendship. It hap- 
pened that the incumbent of the rich living of which 
Vivian had the presentation, was dying just at this time ; 
and RusseU, instead of claiming the living which Vivian 
had promised to him, relinquished all pretensions to it, 
and insisted upon his friend's disposing of his nght of 
presentation. The sum which this enabled Vivian to 
raise was fully sufficient to satis/y the ^execution which 
had been laid on his castle ; and the less clamorous 
creditors were content to be paid by instalments, annu- 
ally, from his income. Thus he was saved for the pres- 
ent, and he formed the most prudent resolves for the 
future. He was most sincerely grateful to his disinter- 
ested friend. The full extent of the sacrifice which 
Russell made him was not, however, known at this 
time, nor for some years afterward. 

But, without anticipation, let us proceed with our 
story. Among those fashionable and political friends 
with whom our hero had, since his return to England, 
renewed his connexion, was my Lord Glistonbury. 
His lordship, far from thinking the worse of him for his 
affair with Mrs. Wharton, spoke of it in modish ^/afig^, as 
^* a new and fine feather in his cap ;" and he congratu- 
lated Vivian upon his having " carried off the prize with- 
out pajdng the price." Vivian's success as a parliament- 
ary orator had still further endeared him to his lordship, 
who failed not to repeat, that he had always prophesied 
Vivian would make a capital figure in public life ; that 
Vivian was his member, &c. At the recess, Lord Glis- 
tonbury insisted upon carrying Vivian down to spend 
the holydays with him at Glistonbury Castle. . ' 
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^ You must come, Vivian: so make your fellow pat 
your worldly goods into my barouche, which is at the 
door; and we are to have a great party at Glistonbury, 
and private theatricals, and the devil luiows what ; and 
you. must see my little Julia act, and I must introduce 
you to the Rosamunda, Come, come ! you cant refuse 
me ! Why, you have only a bachelor's castle of your 
own to go to ; and that's a dismal sort of business, com* 
pared with what 1 have in petto for you — ^ the feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul,' in the first style, I as- 
sure you. You must know, I always^— even in the midst 
of the wildest of my wild oats — ^had a taste for the 
belles-lettres, and philosophy, and the muses, and the 
literati, and so forth — always a touch of the Mecsnas 
about me. And now my boy's growing up, it's more 
particularly proper to bring these sort of people about 
him; for you know, clever men who have a reputation 
can sound a flourish of trumpets advantageously, before 
'* a Grecian youth of talents rare' makes his appearance 
on the stage of the great world — Ha ! hey ! Is not this 
what one may call prudence ? Ha ! — Good to have a 
father who knows something of life, and of books toO| 
hey 1 Then for my daughters, too—daughter, I mean ; 
for Lady Sarah's Lady GHstonbifty 's child : her ladyship 
and Miss Strictland have manufactured her after their own 
tastes and fashion ; and I've nothing to say to that-^But 
my little Julia — Ah, I've got a different sort of governess 
abiout her these few months past — not without family 
battles, you may guess. But when Jupiter gives the 
nod, you know, even Juno, stately as she is, must bend. 
§0 I have my Rosamunda for my little Julia — ^who, by- 
the-by, is no longer my little Juha but a prodigious fine 
woman, as you shaJl see. But, all this time is youic fel- 
low putting your things up t No ! — Hey ? how t Oh, I 
understand your long face of hesitation — ^you have not 
seen the ladies since the Wharton affair, and you don't 
know how they might look. Never fear ! Lady Gliston- 
bury shall do as I please, and look as 1 please. Besides, 
entre nous, I know she hates the Whartons ; so that her 
morality will have a loophole to creep out of; and you'll 
be safe and snug, while all the blame will be tlurown 
on them — hey ! — Oh, I understand things — ^pique myself 
on investigating the humah heart. Come, we have not 
a moment to lose ; and you'll have your friend Russell 
too — Come, come ! to nave and to hold, as the law- 
yers say — ." 28 
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Seizing Vivian's ann, Lord Glistonbinry earned him 
off before he had half-understood all his lordship had 
poured forth so rapidly; and before he had decided 
whether he wished or not to accept of this invitation 



CHAPTER Vra 

On his way to Glistonbury Castle, Vivian had full 
leisure to repent of. havine accepted of this invitation, 
recollecting, as he did, all me former reports about him- 
self and I^y Sarah Lidhurst. He determined, therefore, 
that his visit should be as short as possible; and the 
chief pleasure he promised himself was the society of 
his ftiend Russell. 

On his arrival at the castle, he was told that Mr. Rus- 
sell was out riding ; and that everybody else was in the 
theatre at arehearsaL, except Lady Glistonbury, the Lady 
Sarah, and Miss Strictiand. He found these three ladies 
sitting in form in the groat deserted drawing-room, each 
looking like a copy of the other, and all as if they were 
deplormg the degeneracy of the times. Vivian approach- 
ed withdue awe ; but, to his great suri)rise and relief, at 
his approach their countenances exhibited some signs of 
life. Lord Glistonbury presented him on his return from 
abroad : Lady Glistonbiuy's features relaxed to a smile, 
though she seemed immediately to repent of it, and to feel 
it incumbent upon her to maintain her rigidity of mien. 
While she, and of course Miss Strictiand and the Lady 
Ss^ah, were thus embarrassed between the necessity of 
reprobating the sin and the desire of pleasing the sinner, 
Lord Glistonbury ran on with one of his speeches, of bor- 
rowed sense and original nonsense ; and then would have 
carried him off to the rehearsal, but Lady Ghstonbury 
called Vivian back, begging, in her formal manner, "^ that 
her lord would do her the mvourto leave Mr. Vivian with 
her for a few minutes, as it was so long since she had 
the pleasure of seeing .him at Glistonbury." ^ Vivian re- 
turned with as good a grace as he could ; and, to find 
means of breaking the embarrassinc; silence that ensued, 
took up a book which lay upon the table, " Toplady's 
Sermons"— no hope of assistance from that : he had re- 
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eoafse to another— equally unlucky, *' Wesley^ Diary:'' 
aaoiher-^" The Pilgrim'&i Progress." He went no far- 
ther ; but, lookinff up, he perceived that the Lady Saradi 
was moti&med by her august mother to leave the room. 
Vivian had again recourse to ^ Toplady." 

^ Very unfashionable books, Mr. Vivian," said Miss 
Strictland, bridling and smiling as in scorn. 

*' Veryunfasbionable books !" repeated Lady Gliston- 
bury, with the same inflection of voice, and the same | 
bridling and smiling. " Very different," continued her ' 
ladyship, '* very different from what you have been ao« 
customed to see on some ladies' tables, no doubt, Mr. 
Vivian! Without mentioning names, or alluding to 
transactions that ought to be buried in eternal obliv- 
ion, and that are so very distressing to your friends here 
4o think of, sir, give me leave to ask, Mr. Vivian, whether 
it be true whsit I have heard, that t&e prosecution, and 
every thing relative to it is entirely given up !" 
** Entirely, madam." 

^ Then," said Lady Glistonbury, glancing her eye at 
Miss Strictland, '* we may welcome Mr. Vivian with safe 
consciences to Glistonbury; and since the affair will 
never become public, and since Lad3r Sarah knows none 
of the improper particulars ; and since she may, smd, 
from her education, naturally will, class all such tbings 
under the head of impossibilities and false reports, of 
ivhich people, in our rank of life especially, are subject 
every tiour to hear so many ; there cannot, as I am 
persuaded you will agree with me in thinking. Miss 
StricUand, be any impropriety in our and Lady Sarah's 
reeeiving Mr. Vivian again on the same footing as 
formerly." 

' Miss Strictland bowed her formal assent: Vivian 
bowed, because he saw that a bow was expected from 
faim ; and then he pondered on what might be meant by 
the words on the same footing as formerly ; and he had just 
framed a clause explanatory and restrictive of the same, 
when he was interrupted by the sound of laughter, and 
of numerous, loud, and mingled voices, coming along the 
gallery that led to the drawmg-room. As if these were 
signals for her departure, and as if she dreaded the in- 
trusion and contamination of the revel rout, Lady Ghs- 
tonbsry arose, looked at her watch, pronounced her be- ^ 
iiAf that it was full time for her to go to dress, and re-^ 
tuRed'through a Venetian door, followed by Miss Strict- 
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land, repeating the same belief, and bearing her lady* 
ship's tapestry-work : her steps quickened as the door 
at the opposite end of the room opened ; and courtesying 
(an unnecessary apology to Mr. Vivian) as she passed, 
she left him to himself. And now, 

** He tees a train pvoAisdy gay 
(i - Come prankling o'er the place.* 

r 

Some were dressed for comic, some for tragic char- 
acters ; but all seem equally gay, and talked equally fast. 
There had beea a dressed rehearsal of " The Fair Peni- 
tent,'* and of '' The Romp ;'' and all the spectators and 
^1 the actors were giving and receiving exuberant "com- 
pliments. Vivian Imew many of the party,— some of 
them bel-esprits, some fashionable amateurs ; all-preten- 
ders to notoriety, either as judges or performers. In the 
midst of this motley group, there was one figure who 
stood receiving and expecting universal homage : she 
was dressed as " The Fair Penitent ;" but her affected 
vivacity of gesture and countenance was in striking con- 
trast to her tragic attire; and Vivian could hardly for- 
bear smiling at the minauderies with which she listened 
and talked to the gentlemen around her ; now languisHing* 
now coquetting ; rolling her eyes, and throwing herself 
into a succession of studied attitudes, dealing repar- 
tees to this side and to that ; and, in short, making the 
greatest possible exhibition both of her person ax^ her 
mind. 

"Don't you know her 1 Didvou never see her be- 
fore 1 — ^No ! you've been out of England ; but you've 
heard of her, certainly % — JRosamunda^^^ whispered Lord 
Glistonbury to Vivian. 

"And who is Rosamundal" said Vivian: "an ac- 
tress." 

"Actress! — ^Hush! — ^Bless you! no— but the famous 
poetess. Is it possible that you hav'n't read the poems 
of Rosamunda? — ^They were in everybody's hands a 
few months ago ; but you were abroad-~better engaged, 
or as well, hey ? But, as I was going to tell you, that's 
the reason she's called The Ros<munda — ^I gave her the 
name, for I patronised her from the first. Her real 
name is Bateman ; and Lady Glistonbury and her set 
call her Miss Bateman still, but nobody else. She^s an 
amazing clever woman, I assure you — more genius than 
any Of 'em since the time of Rousseau!— Devil of g 



mlaiy !— and deril of a battle I had to fight with some 
of my friends before I oould &c her here; bat I. was 
determined I would follow my own ideas in Julia's 
education. Lady Glistonbury had her way and her 
routine with Lady Sarah ; and it's all very well, vastly 
well — 

* Yirtne fbr her too pidnfiil an endeaTour, 
Ooatont to dwell in deeend«o ftr ovor.* 

Tou know the sort of thing ! Yes, yes^ but I was not 
content to have my Julia lost among the mediocres, as I 
call them : so I took her out of Miss Strictland's hands ; 
and the Rosamunda's her governess." 

^* Her governess !" repeated Vivian, withuncontrollaF- 
ble astomshment ; *' Lady Julia Lidhurst's governess !" 

^ Yes, you may well be surprised," pursued Lord Glis- 
tonbury, mistaking the cause of the surprise : '* no one 
in England could have done it but myself; she refused 
innumerable applications, — immense offers; and, after 
all, you know, she does not appear as governess titrSe^^ 
only as a friend of the family, who directs Lady Julia Lid« 
hurst's literary talents. 0, you understand, a man of the 
world knows how to manage these things-^sacrifices 
alwajrs to the vanity of the sex, or the pride, as tfce 
case may be. I never mmd names, but things, as the 
metaphysicians say--distinguish between essentials and 
accidents — sound philosophy that, hey! And, thank 
Heaven ! a gentleman or a nobleman need not apologize 
in these days for talking of philoso^y before laSes, 
even if anybody overbed us, which, as it happens, 
I believe nobody does. So let me, now that vau know 
your Parisj introduce you to *The Rosamundsu' — Mr* 
Vivian— the Rosamunda. Rosamunda-— Mr. Vivian." 

After Vivian had for a few minutes acted audience, 
very little to his own satisfaction, he was relieved by 
Lord Glistonbury's exclaiming, "But Julia! where's 
Julia all this time V 

Rosamunda looked round, with the air of one inter- 
rupted by a frivolous question which requires no aup 
swer ; but some one less exalted, and more attentive 
to the common forms of civiUty, told his lordship that 
Lady Julia was in the g^ei^ with her brother. Lord 
Glistonbury hurried Vivian into the gallery. He was 
struck, the moment he met Lady Julia, with the great 
change and improvement in her appearance. Instead 
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of ^e childish girl he had formerly seen flying^ jStoiit, Ml 
only of the frolic of the present moment, he now saw 
a ihie graceM woman, with a striking conntenance that 
isdicated both genius and sensibility. She was talking 
to her brother with so much eagerness, that she did not 
see Vivian come into the gallery ; and, as he walked on 
towards the farther end, where she was standing, he had 
time to admire her. 

" A fine girl, faith ! though she is my daughter," whis- 
pered Lord Glistonbury ; *^ and would yon believe that 
she is only sixteen V* 

" Only sixteen !" 

" Ay : and stay till you talk to her— stay till you hear 
her— you will be more surprised. Such genius ! such 
eloquence ! She's my own girl. WeU, JuUa, my dazr 
ling !" cried he, raising his voice, *' in the clouds, as 
usual V* 

Lady Julia started— but it was a natural, not a theatric 
start— colouring at the consciousness of her own ab- 
sence of mind. * She came forward with a manner that 
apologized better than words could do, and she received 
Mr. Vivian so courteously, and with such ingenuous plea- 
sure in her countenance, that he began to rejoice in hav- 
ing accepted the invitation to GUstonbury ; at the* same 
instant, he recollected a look which his mother had given 
him when he&rst saw Lady Julia on the terrace of the 
castle. 

" Well, what was she saying to you, Lidhurst ? hey ! 
mybojrt** 

" We were arguing, sir." 

** Arguing! Ay, ay, she's the devil for that ! — words 
-at will ! — ^ Persuasive words, and more persuasive sighs !' 
Ah, woman! woman for ever! ^Iwxys talking us out 
^f our senses ! and which of the best of us would not 
vn^ it to be so ? * Oh ! let me, let me be deceived !' is 
the cream of philosophy, ^icurean and stoic— *at least, 
that's my creed. But to the point : what was it about 
1|iat she was holding forth so charmingly — a book, or a 
lover t A book, FU wager : she's such a romantic little 
fool, and so unlike other women: leaves all her ad- 
mirers there in the drawing-room, and stays out here, 
talking over musty books with her brother. But come, 
what was the point ? I will have it argued again before 
me. Let's see the book." 

Lord Lidhurst pointed out a speech in ''The Fair 



Penitent," and said that they had been debating ai>oat 
the manner in which it shovdd be recited. Lord Glis- 
tonbnry called upon his daughter to repeat it: she 
showed a slight degree of unaffected timidity at first ; 
but when her father stamped, and • bade her let him 
see no vulgar bashfulness, she obeyed — recited charm- 
ingly — ^and, when urged by a little opposition from her 
brother, grew warm in defence of hei* own opinion — 
displayed in its support such sensibility, with such a 
flow of eloquence, accompanied with such animated and • 
graceful, yet natural gesture, that Vivian was trans- 
ported with sudden admiration. He was astonished at 
this early development of feehng and intellect ; and if, 
in the midst of his delight, he felt some latent disappro- 
bation of this display of talent from so young a woman, . 
yet he quickly justified her to himself, bv saying that he 
was not a stranger ; that he had formerly been received 
by her family on a footing of intimacy. Then he ob- 
served further, in her vindication, that there was not 
the slightest affectation or coquetry in any of her words 
or motions ; that she spoke with this eagerness, not to 
fi^n admiration, but because she was carried away by 
ner enthusiasm, and, thoughtless of herself, was eager 
only to persuade, and to make her opinions prevail. 
Such was the enchantment of her eloquence and her 
beauty, that, after a quarter of an hour spent in her 
company, our hero did not know whether to wish that 
she had more sedateness and reserve, or to rejoice that 
she was so animated and natural. Before he couli* 
decide this point, his friend Russell returned from riding. 
After the first greetings were over, Russell drewhim 
aside, and asked, " Pray, my dear Vivian, what brings 
you here ?" 

'* Lord Glistonbury— to whom I had not time to say 
no, he talked so fast. But, after all, why should I say 
no ! 1 am a free man — a discarded lover. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that Selina Sidney^ refusal will never 
be retracted ; my mother, I know, is of that opinion. 
You suggested that if I distinguished myself in public 
life, and showed steadiness, I might recover her esteem 
and affection ; but I see no chance of it. My mother , 
showed me her last letter— no hopes Arom that— so I 
think it would be madness, or foliar, 'to waste my time 
and wear out my feelings in pursuit of a woman who, 
however amiable, is lost to me.^ 

Vol. VUL— E 
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** Of that you are the best judge/* said Russell, graveljr . 
** I am far from wishing^-from urging you to waste 
your time. Lady Mary Vivian must know more of Miss 
Sidney; and be better able to judge of the state of her 
heart, than I can be. It would not be the part of a friend 
to excite you to persevere in a pursuit that would end 
in disappointment ; but this much, before we quit the 
subject for ever, I feel it my duty to say — ^that I think 
Miss Sidney the woman of all others the best suited to 
your character, the most deserving of your love, the 
most calculated to make you exquisitely and perma- 
nently happy." 

" All that^s very true," said Vivian, impatiently ; " but, 
since 1 can't have her, why make me miserable about 
her ?" 

'* Am I to understand," resumed Russell, after a long 
pause, " am I to understand that, now you have regained 
your freedom, you come here with the settled purpose 
of espousing the Lady Sarah Lidhurst ?" 

" Heaven forefend !" cried Vivian, starting back. 

" Then I am to go over again, on this subject, with 
indefatigable patience and in due logical order, all the 
arguments, moral, prudential, and conventional, which I 
h^ the labour of la3dng before you about a twelvemonth 
ago." 

" Save yourself the trouble, my dear friend !" said 
Vivian ; " I shall set all that upon a right footing imme- 
diately, by speaking of the report at once to some of the 
family. I was going to rise to explain this morning, 
when I was with Lady Glistonbury ; but I felt a sort of 
delicacy — it was an awkward time — and at that moment 
somebody came into the room." 

" Ay," said Russell, " you are just like the hero of a 
novel, stopped from saying what he ought to say by 
somebody's coming into the room. Awkward time! 
Take care you don't sacrifice yourself at last to these 
awkwardnesses and this sort oi delicacies, I have stiU 
^y fears that you will get into difficulties about Lady 
Sarah." 

Vivian could not help laughing at what he called his 
friend's absurd fears. 

*' If you are determined, my dear RusseU, at all events 
to fear for me, I'll suggest to you a more reasonable 
cause of dread. Suppose I should fall desperately in 
love with Lady Julia ! — ^I assure vou there's some danger 
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of that. She is really very handsome and very grace* 
ful ; uncommonly clever and eloquent — as to the rest, 
you know her — what is she 1" • 

'' Ail that you have said, and more. She might be 
made any thing — every thing ; an ornament to her sex 
— an honour to her country — ^were she under the gui- 
dance of persons fit to direct great powers and a noble 
character ; but yet I cannot, Vivian, as your friend, re- 
commend her to you as a wife.^' 

** I am not thinkmg of her as a wife," said Vivian 
" I have not had time to think of her at all yet. But 
you said, just now, that in ffood hands she might be 
made ever^ thing that is good and great. Why not by 
a husband, instead of a governess ? and would not you 
CdH mine good hands T* 

" Good, but not steady — ^not at all the husband fit to 
guide such a woman. He must be a man, not only of 
superior sense, but of superior strength of mind." 

Vivian was piqued by this remark, and proceeded to 
compare the fitness of his character to stick a character 
as Lady Julians. Every moment he showed more curi- 
osity to hear further pai-tipulars of her disposition ; of 
the different characters of her governesses, and of all 
her relations ; but Russell refused to say more. He had 
told him what he was called upon, as his friend, to 
reveal ; he left the rest to Vivian's own observation and 
judgment. Vivian set himself to work to observe and 
judge with all his might. 

He soon perceived that all Russell had told him of the 
mismanagement of Lady Julia's education was true. 
In this house there were two parties, each in extremes, 
and each with their systems and practice carried to the 
utmost excess. The partisans of the old and the new 
school were here to be seen at daggers-drawing. Lady 
GUstonbury, abhorrent of what she termed modem phi- 
losophy, and classing under that name almost all science 
and literature, especially all attempts to cultivate the 
understanding of women, had, with the assistance of 
her double, Miss Strictland, brought up Lady Sarah in all 
the ignorance and all the rigidity of the most obsolete 
of ^he old school ; she had made Lady Sarah precisely 
like herself; with virtue, stiff, dogmatical, and repulsive; 
with religion, gloomy and puritanical; with manners, 
cold and automatic. In the course of eighteen years, 
while Lady GUstonbury went on, like clock-work, the 
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same round, punctual to the letter but unfeeling of the 
spirit of her duties, she contrived, even by the weari- 
some method of her minuted diary of education, to make 
her house odious to her husband. Some task, or master, 
or hour of lesson continually and immitigably plagued 
him : he went abroad for amusement, and found dissipa- 
tion. Thus, by her unaccommodating temper, and the 
obstinacy of her manifold virtues, she succeeded in 
alienating the affections of her husband. In despair he 
one day exclaimed, 

** Ab que de Tertof toos me fldtea bfllr -^ 

4 

and, repelled by virtue in this ungracious form, he flew 
to more attractive vice. Findihg that he could not have 

' any comfort or solace in the society of his wife, he 
sought consolation in the company of a mistress. Lady 
GUstonbury had, in the mean time, her consolation in 
being a«patte^ wife ; and in hearing that at card-tables 
it was universally said, that Lord GUstonbury was the 
worst of husbands, and that her ladyship was extremely 
to be pitied. Li process of time. Lord Glistonbury was 
driven to his home again by the united torments of a 
virago mistress and the gout. It was at this period that 
he formed the notion of being at once a political leader 
and a Mecaenas ; and it was at this period that he became 
acquainted with both his daughters, and determined that 
his Julia should never resemble the Lady Sarah. He 
saw his own genius in Jplia ; and he resolved, as he said, 
to give her fair play, and to make her one of the wonders 
of the age. After some months' counteraction and alter- 
cation, Lord GUstonbury, with a high hand, took his 
daughter from under the control of Miss Strictland; 
and, in spite of aU the representations, prophecies, and 
denunciations of her mother, consigned JuUa to the care 
of a governess after his own heart — a Miss Bateman; 
or, as he caUed her. The Rosamunda, From the moment 
this lad^ was introduced into the family there was an 
irreconcilable breach between the husband and wife. 
Lady GUstonbury was periectly in the right in her dread 
of such a governess as Miss Bateman for her daughter. 
Her ladyship was only partially and accidentaU^r right: 
right in point of fact, but wrong in the general principle ; 

. for she objected to Miss Bateman, as being of the class 
of literary women ; to her real faults, her inoidinate love 
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of admiration, and romantic imprudence, Lady Gliston- 
bury did not object, })ecause ahe did not at first know 
them ; and when she did, she considered them but a9 
necessary consequences of the cultivation and ertlarge- 
ment of Miss Bateman^s understanding, " No wonder !'• 
her ladyship would sa}r ; " I knew it must be so ; I knew 
it could not be otherwise. All those clever women, as 
they are called, are the same. This comes of literature 
and literary ladies." 

Thus moralizing in private with Miss Strictland and 
her own small party. Lady Glistonbury appeared silent 
and passive before her husband and his adherents. 
After prophesying how it all must end in the ruin of 
her daugnter Julia, she declared that jshe would never 
8i>eak on this subject again : she showed herself ready, 
with maternal resignation, and in silent obduracy, to 
witness the completion of the sacrifice of her devoted 
child. 

Lord Glistonbury was quite satisfied with having 
silenced opposition. His new governess, established in 
her office, and with full and uiSimited powers, went on 
triumphant and careless of her charge ; she thought of 
little but displaying her own talents in company. The 
castle was consequently filled with crowds of amateurs ; 
novels and pla3rs were the order of the day ; and a the- 
atre was fitted up, 231 in open defianqe of poor Lady 
Glistonbury. The daughter commenced her new course 
of education by being taught to laugh at her mother's 
prejudices. Such was the state of affairs when Vivian 
commenced his observations ; and all this secret history 
he learned by scraps, and hints, and innuendoes, from 
very particular friends of both parties — ^friends who 
were not troubled with any of Mr. Russell's scruples or 
discretion. 

Vivian's attention was now fixed upoii Lady Julia ; he 
observed with satisfaction, that, notwithstanding her 
governess's example and excitement. Lady Julia did not 
show any exorbitant desire for general admiration ; and 
that her manners were free from coquetry and affecta- 
tion : she seemed rather to disdain the flattery, and to 
avoid both the homage and the company of men who 
were her inferiors in mental qualifications ; she addressed 
her conversation principally to Vivian and his friend 
Russell ; with them, indeed, she conversed a ^eat deal, 
with much eagerness and enthusiasm, expressmg all her 
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opinioos without disguise, and showing on most occa« 
uons more imagination than reason, and more feeling 
tluuti judgment. Vivian perceived fhat it was soon sus- 
pected by many of their observers, and especially by 
Lady Gl^tonburv and the Lady Sarah, that Julia had a 
design upon his neart ; but he plainly discerned that she 
had no design whatever to captivate him ; and that 
though she gave him- so Idige a share of her company, 
it was without thinking of mm as a lover : he saw that 
she conversed with him and Mr. Russell preferably to 
others, because they spoke on subjects which interested 
her more ; jand because they drew out her brother, of 
whom she was very fond. Her being capable, at so 
early an age, to appreciate Russell's character and tal« 
ents, — ^her prefemng his solid sense and his plain sin- 
cerity to the brilliancy, the fashion^ and even the gallantry 
of all the men whom her father had now collected round 
her, appeared to Vivian the most unequivocal proof of 
the superiority of her imderstanding and of the goodness 
of her disposition. On various occasions, he marked 
with delight the deference she padd to his friend's opin- 
ion, ai^d the readiness with which she listened to reason 
from him — ^albeit unused and averse from reason in gene- 
ral. Impatient as she was of control, and confident 
both in h^r own powers and in her instinctive moral 
sense (about which, by-the-by, she talked a great deal 
of eloquent nonsense), yet a word or a look from Mr. 
Russell would reclaim her in her highest flights. Soon 
after Vivian commenced his obsetvations upon this in- 
teresting subject, he saw an instance of what Russell 
had told him of the ease with which Lady Julia might 
be guided by a man of sense and strength of mind. 

The tragedy of " The Fair Penitent," Calista by Miss 
Bateman, was represented with vast applause to a bril^ 
hant audience at the GUstonbury theatre. The same 
play was to be reacted a week afterward to a fresh au- 
dience ; it was proposed that Vivian should play Lothario, 
and that Lady Juha should play Calista : Miss Bateman 
saw no objection to this proposal: liord Glistonbuiy 
might, perhaps, have had the parental prudence to object 
to his daughter's appearing in public at her age, in such 
a character, before a mixed audience; but, unfortu- 
nately. Lady Glistonbury, bursting from her silence at this 
critical moment, said so much, and in such a prosing 
and puritanical manner, not only against her daughter's 
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Ktipg in this play, and in these circumstancefl, bat 
acainst all st^e play 9^ play wights, actors, and actressea 
mataoeTer, denouncing and anathematizing them all 
indiacnminately ; that immediately Lord Glistonbury 
laaghed, Miaa Bateman took fire, and it became a triu 
of power between the contending parties. Lady Julia, 
who had but lately escaped from the irksomeness of her 
mother^s injudicious and minute control, dreaded, above 
all thioffia, to be again subjected to her and Miss Strict- 
land; uerefore, without considering the real propriety 
or impropriety of the point in question, without examin- 
ing whether Miss Bateman was right or wrong in the 
license she had granted, Lady JuUa supported her opinida 
wwmly ; and, with all her eloquence, at once asserted 
her own liberty, and defended the cause of the theatre 
in general. She had heard Mr. Rubsell once speak of 
the utility of a well-regulated pubhc stage ; of the influ- 
ence of good theatric representations in forming the 
taste and rousing the soul to virtue : he had shown her 
MartnontePs celebrated • letter to Rousseau on this sub- 
ject; consequently, she thought she knew what his 
opinion |pust be on the present occasion: therefore she 
spoke with more than her usual confidence and enthu- 
Biaam. Her eloquence and her abilities transported her 
father and most of her auditors, Vivian among the rest, 
with astonishment and admiration ; she ei^joyed, at this 
moment, what the French call un grand mtccks; but, in 
the midst of the buzz of applause, Vivian observed Uiat 
her eye turned anxiQusly upon Russell, who stood silentt 
and with a disapprovinjfi^ countenance. 

/'I am sure your friend Mr. Russell is displeased al 
this instant— and with me. I most know why. Let us 
ask him. Do bring him here." 

Immediately she disengaged herself from all her ad* 
murers, and making room for Mr. Russell beside her, 
waited, as she said, to hear from him se* vhiUs. Rus- 
sell would have dediBed speaking, but her ladyship 
araeated earnestly and urffenHy for his opinion, saying, 
^ Who will speak the truth to me if you will not 1 On 
whose judgment can I rely if not on yours % You direct 
my brc^heT's mind to every thing that is wise and good ; 
direct mine : 1 am as desirous to do right as he can be : 
and you will find me-HBelf-willed and volatile as 1 know 
you think me— you will find me a docile pupil. Then 
tell me frankly-*^Ud I« just now» speak too much or too 
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wannly t I thought I was speaking your sentimaiitsi 
and that I must be right. But perhaps it was not right 
for a woman, or so young a woman as I am, to sup^rt 
even just opinions so resolutely. And yet, is it a. cnme 
to be young?— And is the honour of maintaining troth 
to be monopqlized by age I*— No, surely ; for Mr. Russell 
himself has not that claim to stand forth, as he so often . 
does, in its defence. If you think that I ought not to 
act CaUsta, — ^if you think that I had better not appear on 
the stage at all, only say so ! — ^All 1 ask is yom: opinion ; 
the advantage of your judgment. And you see, Mr. 
Vivian^ how difficult it is to obtain it. But his friend, 
probably, never felt thisxlifficulty.*' 

With a de^e of sober composure which almost 
provoked Vivian, Mr. RusseU answered this animated 
tady. And with a sincerity which, though pc^telv 
shovm, Vivian thought severe and almost cruel, RusseU 
acknowledged thai her ladyship had anticipated some, 
but not all, of his objections. He represented that she 
had failed in becommg respect to her mother, in thus 
publicly attacking and opposing her opinions, even sup- 
posing them to be ill-founded ; and declared that, as to 
the case in discussion, he was entirely of Ladjr Gliston- 
bury*s opinion, that it would be unfit and injurious to a 
young lady to exhibit herself, even on a private stage, in 
the character in which it had been proposed that Lsldy 
Julia should appear. 

While Russell spoke, Vivian was charmed with the 
manner in which Lady Julia listened : he thought her 
countenance enchantingly beautihil, alternately softened 
as it was by the expression of genuine humilify, and ra- 
diant with candour and gratitude. She made no reply, 
but immediately went to her mother; and, in^the most 
engag^g manner, acknowledged that she had been 
wrong, and declared that she was convinced it woidd 
be improper for her to act the character ^e had pnK 
posed. With that cold haughtiness of mien, the most 
repulsive to a warm and generous mind, the mother 
turned to her daughter, and said that, for her part, she 
had no faith in sudden conversions, and starts of good 
conduct made little impression upon her ; that, as far as 
she was herself concerned, she forgave, as in charity it 
became her, all the undutiful insolence with which she 
had been treated ; that, as to the rest, she was glad to 
find, for Lady Julians own sake, tbat she had given up her 
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flbrqage and, as she mast say, scanMaus intentions. 
** However/' added Lady Glisionbury, " I amnot so san- 
gwae as to consider this as any thing but a respite from 
ruin; 1 am not so credulous as to believe in sudden 
reformations ; nor, despicable as you and my lord, do 
me the honour to think my understanding — am I to be 
made the dupe of a little deceitful fondling !V 

Jniia withdrew her arms, which she had thrown round 
her mother ; and Miss Stricttand, after breaking her net* 
ting silk with a jerk of indignation, observed, that, for 
ker part, she wondered young ladies should go to con- 
sult tbeir brother's .tutor, instead of more suitable and, 
perhaps, as competent advisers. Lady Julia, now indig* 
nant, turned away, and was withdrawing from before the 
triumvirate, when Lady Sarah, who had sat looking even 
more stiff and constrained than usual, suddenly broke 
from her stony state, and, sprinipng forward, exclaimed, 
*^ Stay, Julia ! — Stay, my dear sister ! — Oh, Miss Strict- 
land I do my sister justice] — ^When Julia is so candid, 
80 ea^r to do right, intercede for her with my mother !" 

'' First, may I presume to ask," said Miss Strictland, 
drawing herself up with starch malice ; " first, may I 
presume to ask, whether Mr. Vivian, upon this occasion, 
declined to act Lothario }" 

'^ Miss Strictland, you do not do my sister justice !" 
cried Lady Sarah: ''Miss Strictland, you are wrong-* 
Yery wsong!" 

Miss Strictland, for a moment struck dumb with as- 
tonishment, opening her eyes as far as they could open, 
htared at Lady Sarah, and, after a pause, exclaimed, 
'* Lady Sarah ! I protest I never saw any thing that sur- 
piisea me so much in my whole life !-*Wrong ! — 
very wrong! 1\ My Lady Glistonbury, I trust your 
laiWship— " 

Lady Glistonbury, at this instant, showed, by a little 
involuntary shake of her head, that she was mwardly 
perturbed : Lady Sarah, throwing herself upon her knees 
befora her mother, exclaimed, *' Oh, madam ! — mother ! 
foi^ive me if I failed in respect to Miss Strictland!—- 
But, my sister ! my sister !•— " 

'* Rise, Sarah, rise !" said Lady Glistonbury ; '* that is 
not a fit attitude ! — And you are wrong, very wrong, to 
fail in respect to Miss Strictland, my second self, Sarah. 
Lady Julia Lidhurst, it is you who are the cause of this 
r^the only failure of duty your sister ever was guilty of 

£3 
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towaidfl me in the whole course of her li^fr— I beg of 
you to withdraw, and leave me my* daughter Sarah." 

*' At least, I have found a sister, and when I iiiiost 
wanted it," said Lady Julia. " I always suspected yon 
l<)ved me, but I never knew how much till this momenV* 
added she, turning to embrace her sister } but Lady Sa- 
rah had now resumed her stony appearance, and, stand* 
ing motionless, received her sister^s embrace without 
sign of Ufe or feeling. 

'^ Lady Julia Lidhurst," said Miss Strictland, ^ you 
humble yourself in vain : I think your mother, my Lady 
Glistonbury, requested of you to leave your sister, Lady 
Sarah, to us, and to her duty." 

*^ Duty !"■ repeated Lady Juha, her eyes flashing indig- 
nation. . ^ Is this what you call dufy ?— Never will ] 
humble myself before you again — ^I will leave you— I do 
leave you — ^now and for ever! — ^duty!" 

She withdrew : and thus was lost one of the fairest 
occasions of confirming a young and candid mind in 

Erudent and excellent disppsitions. After humbling 
erself in vain before a mother, this poor young lady 
was now to withstand a father's reproaches ; and, after 
the inexorable Miss Strictland, she was to encounter the 
exasperated Miss Bateman. Whether the Qorgon ter- 
rors of one jeovemess, or the fmy passions of the other, 
were most K»rmidaUe, it was difficult to decide. Miss 
Bateman had written an epilogue for Lady Juha to recite 
in the character of Calista; and, with the combined 
irritability of authoress and governess, she was enraged 
at the idea of her pupiPs declining to repeat these favour- 
ite lines. Lord Glistonbury cared not for the lines; 
but, considering his own authority to be impeached by 
his daughter's resistance, he treated his Juka as a traitor 
to his cause, and a rebel to liis party. 

But Lady Julia was resolute in declining to play Ca- 
lista ; and Vivian admired the spirit and steadiness of her 
resistance to the solicitations and the flattery with which 
she was assailed by the numerous hangers-on of the 
family, and bv the ainateurs assembled at Glistmibury. 
Russell, who knew the warmth of her temper, however, 
dreaded that she should pass the bounds of propriety in 
the contest with her father and her eovefness ; and be 
almost repented having given any advice upon the sub* 
iect. The contest happ^ terminated in Lord (^stmi-' 
ouiy's having a violent fit of the gout, which, as the 
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ttewmftpers mfonned the piibiic, " ended for the season 
ihe Cnnstmas hospitalities and theatrical festivities at . 
Glistombur]^ Castle !" 

While ms lordship suffered this fit of torture, his 
daughter Juiia attended him with so much patience and 
afifectton, that he forgave her for not being willing to be 
Calista ; and, upon his recovery, he announced to Miss 
Bateman that it was his will ahd pleasure that his daugh- 
ter JoUa should do as she liked on this point, but that 
he desired it to be understood that this was no conces- * 
mou to Lady Glistonbury*s prejudices, but an act of his 
t)wn pure grace. 

To celebrate his recovery, his lordship determined to 
^▼e a ball; and Miss Bateman persuaded him to make 
It a ftncy ball. In this family, unfortunately, every oc- 
eurrence, even every proposal of amusement, became a 
subject of dispute and a source of misery. Ladjr Glis< 
tonbury, as soon as her lord announced his intention of 
^ving this fancy ball, declined taking the direction of 
an entertainment which approached, she said, too near 
to the nature of a masquexade to meet her ideas of pro- 
priety. Lord GUstonbury laughed, and tried the powers 
of rioicule and wit : 

The lady^s cool obstinacy was fully a match for her 
lord^s petulanccf; to all he could urge, she repeated, 
'' that such entertainments did not meet her ideas of 

{propriety." Her ladyship. Lady Sarah, and f/iiss Strict- 
and consequently declared it to be their resolution 
** to appear in their own proper characters, and their 
own proper dresses, and no others.^' 

These three rigid seceders excepted, all the world at 
GUstonbury CasUe, and within its sphere of attraction, 
were occupied with preparations /or this ball. Miss 
Bateman was quite in her element,' flattered and flatter- 
ing, consulting and consulted, in the midst of novels, 
plays, and poetry, prints, and pictures, searching for 
ai^roiNriate characters and dresses. This preceptress 
seemed to think and to expect that others should deem 
her office of governess merely a subordinate part of her 
business : she considered her having accepted of the 
superintendence of the education of Lady Julia Lidhurst 
as a prodigious condescension on her part, and a dero- 
gation from her rank and pretensions in the hteraiy and 
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fiuAu<mabIe world ; a pecolkr and sentimental favour to 
Lord OUstonbary, of which his lordship was bound in 
honour to show his sense, by treating^ her as a menibar 
of his family, not only with mstinguished politeness, bn< 
by deferrifif to her opinion in all things, so as to prove 
to her satisfaction that she was considered rni/y as a 
friend, and not at all as a governess. Thus she was 
raised as much shore that station in the family in which 
she could be useful, as governesses in other-houses have 
been sometimes depressed below their proper rank. 
Upon this, as upon all occasions, Miss Bateman was the 
first person to be thought of— her character and her 
dress were the primary points to be determined ; and 
they were points of no easy decision, she having pro- 
posed for herself no less than five characters — ^the feir 
Rosamond, Joan of Arc, Cleopatra, Sigismunda, and 
Circe. After minute consideration of the dresses, which» 
at a fancy ball, were to constitute these characters, fair 
Rosamond was rejected, ^ because the old English dress 
muffled up the person too much ; Joan of Arc would find 
her armour inconvenient for dancing ; Cleooatra's diadem 
and royal purple would certainly be truly becoming, but 
then her regal length of train was as inadmissible in a 
dancing dress as Joan of Arc's armoyr." Between Sigis- 
munda and Circe, Miss Bateman's choice long vibrated. 
The Spanish and the Grecian costume had each its claims 
on her favour : for she was assured they both became 
her remarkably. Vivian was admitted to the consulta- 
tion : he was informed that there must be both a Circe 
and a Sigismunda; and that Lady Julia was to take 
whichever of the two characters Miss Bateman declined 
Pending the deliberation, Lady Julia whispered to Vivian, 
** For mercy's sake ! contrive that I may not be doomed 
to be Circe ; for Circe is no better than Calista." 

Vivian was charmed with her ladyship's delicacy and 
discretion ; ho immediately decided her governess, by 
pointing out the beautiful headdress of Flaxman*s Circe, 
and observing that Miss Bateman's hair (which was a 
wig) might easily be arranged so as to produce the same 
effect. Lady Julia rewarded Vivian for this able and 
successful manoeuvre by one of her sweetest smiles. 
Her smiles had now powerful influence over his heart. 
He rebelled against Russell's advice, to take more time 
to consider how far his character was suited to hers: 
he was consciousi indeed, that it would be more prudent 
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to wait a little longer before he should declare l^is pas- 
sion, as Lady Julia was so very young and enthui^iastic, 
and as her education had been so ill managed ; but he 
argued that the worse her education, and the more im-' 
prudent the people about her, the greater was her merit 
m conducting herself with discretion, and in trying to 
restrain her natural enthusiasm. Russell acknowledged 
this, and gave all due praise to Lady Julia ; yet still he 
represented that Vivian had been acquainted with 4ier 
so short a time that he could not be a competent judge 
of her temper and disposition, even if his judgment were 
cool; but it was evident that his passions were now 
engaged warmly in her favour. All that Russell mved 
for delay so far operated, however, upon Vivian, that 
he adopted a half*measure, and determmed to try what 
chance he might have of pleasing her before he should 
either declare his love to her ladyship, or make his pro- 
posal to her father. A favourable opportunity soon 
occurred. On the day appointed for the fancy ball, the 
young Lord Lidhurst, who was to be Tancred, was taken 
ill of a feverish complaint : he was of a very weakly 
constitution, and his friends were much alarmed by his 
frequent indispositions. His physicians ordered quiet; 
he was confined to his own apartment ; and pother 
Tancred was of course to be sought for : Vivian ven- 
tured to offer to assume the character ; and his manner, 
when he made this proposal to his fair Sigismunda, 
though it was intended to be merely polite aiKl gallant, 
was so much agitated, that she now, for the first time, 
seemexL to perceive the state of his heart. C!olouring 
high, her ladyship answered, with hesitation unusual to 
her, '* that she believed — she fancied — that is, she un- 
derstood from her brother — ^that he had deputed Mr. 
Russell to represent Tancred in his place.*' 

Vivian was not displeased by this answer : the change 
o^ colour and evident embarrassment appeared to him 
favourable omens; and he thought that whether the 
•embarrassment arose from unwiningness to let any man 
but her brother^s tutor, a man domesticated in the family, 
appear as her Tancred, or whether she was afraid of 
offending Mr. Russell, by changing the arrangement her 
brother had made ; in either case, Vivian felt ready, 
though a man in love, to approve of her motives. As* 
to the rest, he was oertain that Russell would decline 
the part assigned him ; and, as Vivian expected, Russell 
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came in a few minutes to resign his pretensions, of 
rather to state, that though Lord Lidhurst had proposed 
it, he had never thought of accepting the honour ; and 
that he should, in all probability, not appear at the ball, 
because he was anxious to stay as much as possible with 
Lord LicUiurst, whose indisposition increased instead of 
abated. Lord Glistonbury, after this explanation, came 
in high spirits, and with much satisfaction in his coun- 
tenance and manner,' said he was happy to he^arthat his 
Sigismunda was to have Mr. Vivian. for her Tancred, 
So far all was prosperous to our hero's hopes. 
^ But when he saw Lady Julia again, which was not till 
dinner-time, he perceived an unfavourable alteration in 
her manner; not the timidity or embarrassment of a 
girl who is uncertain whether she is or is not pleased, or 
whether she should or should not appear to be pleased 
by the first approaches of a new lover ; but there was in 
her manner a decided haughtiness and an unusual air of 
displeasure and reserve. Though he sat beside her, 
and though in general her delightful conversation had 
been addressed either to him or Mr. Russell, they were 
now both deprived of this honour ; whatever she said, 
and all she said, was unlike, herself, was directed to per- 
sons opposite to her, even to the captain, the lawyer, 
and the family parasites, whose existence she commonly 
seemed to forget. She ate as well as spoke in a hurried 
manner, and as if in defiance of her feelings. While the 
courses were changing, she turned towards Mr. Vivian, 
and after a rapid examining glance at his countenance, 
she said, in a low voice, "You must think me, Mr. Vi- 
vian, very unreasonable and whimsical, but I have Riven 
up all thoughts of being Sigismunda. WiU you obUge 
me so far as not to appear in the dress of Tancred to- 
night t You will thus spare me all further diflSculty. 
You know my mother and sister have declared their 
determination* not to wear any fancy dress ; and though 
my father is anxious that I should, I believe it may be 
best that, in this instance, I follow my own judgment 
May I expect that you will oblige me ?" 

Vivian declared his entire Submission to her lady- 
ship's judgment : and he now was delighted to be able to 
forgive her for all seeming caprice ; l^cause he thought 
he saw an amiable motive for her conduct — ^the wish not 
to displease her mother, and not to excite the jeaJoosy 
4)f her sister. 
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' Tlie hour when tne ball was to commence arrived ; 
the room filled with company; and Yivian, who flattered 
himself with the pleasure of dancing all night with Lady 
Julia, as the price of his prompt obedience, looked round 
the room in search of his expected partner, but he 
searched in vain. He looked to the door at every 
new entrance — ^no Lady Julia appeared. Circ]e, indeed, 
was ererywhere to be seen ^|and heard, and an uglier 
Cifce neirer touched this earth ; bat she looked happily 
confident in the power of her charms. While she was 
intent upon fascinating Vivian, he was impatiently wait- 
ing for a moment's intermission of her volubility, thai 
he might ask what had become of Lady Julia. 

" LadNr Julia ! She's somewhere in the room, I sup^ 
pose. Oh ! no : I remember, she told me she would fp 
and sit a quarter of an hour with her brother. She wiU 
soon msdie her appearance, I suppose ; but I am so angry 
with her for disappointing us all, and you in particular, 
by changing her mind about Sigismunda ! Such a capital 
Tancred as you would hare made ! and now you are no 
character at all ! But then you are only on a par with 
certain ladies. Comfort yourself with the great Pope's 
(I fear too true) reflection, that 

* Mom woomb hav» no ctawMten at all.' " 

Miss Bateman's eve glanced insolently, as she spoke, 
upon Ladv Glistonbury's trio, who passed by at this 
instant, all without fancy dresses. Vivian, lihocked by 
this Hi-breeding towards the mistress of the house, 
offered his arm immediately to Lady Glistonbury, and 
conducted her with Lady Sarah and Miss Strictland to 
their proper places, where, having seated themselves,, 
each m the same attitude precisely, they looked more 
like martyrs prepared for endurance than like persons 
in a ball-room. Vivian staid to speak a few words to 
Lady Glastonbury, and was just going away, when her 
ladyship, addressing him with more than her usual for- 
mdlity, said, ** Mr. Vivian, I see, has not adopted ^e 
fashion of the day ; and as he is the only gentleman 
present, whose fancy dress does not proclaim him en- 
gaged to some partner eqwJly fancifid, I cannot but wish 
that my daughter Lady Sarah should, if sho dance at 
all to-night, dance with a gentleman in his own proper 
character." 
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Vivian, thus called upon, felt compelled to ask the 
honour of Lady Sarah^s hand ; but he flattered himself, 
that after the first dance he should have done his dutv, 
and that he should bo at liberty by the time Julia should 
make her appearance. But, to his great disappointment, 
Mr. Russell, who came in just as he had finished the 
first two dances, informed him that Lady Julia was de- 
termined not to appear at the ball, but to stay with her 
brother, who wished for her company. So poor. Vivian 
found himself doomed to be Lady Sarah's partner for 
the remainder of the night. It happened that as he was 
handing her ladyship to supper, in passing through aa 
antechamber where some oi the neighbours of inferior 
rank had been permitted to assemUe to see the show, he 
heard one farmer's wife say to another, *' Who heas tha( 
there, that's handing of Lady Sarah ?"• They were de« 
tained a little by the crowd, so that he had time to hear 
the whole answer. *' Don't you know 1 " was the answer. 
'* That there gentleman is Mr. Vivian of the new castle, 
that is to be married to her directly, and that's what he's 
come here for ; for they've been engaged to one another 
ever since the time* o' the election." 

This speech disturbed our hero's mind considerably; 
for it awakened a train of reflections which he had wil- 
fully left dormant. Will ;t, can it be believed, that after 
all his friend Russell's exhortations, after his own wise 
resolutions, he had never yet made any of tiiose ex- 
planatory speeches he had intended! 

^* Positively," said he to himself, *' this report shall 
not prevail four-and-twenty hours longer. I will pro- 
pose for Lady Julia Lidhurst before I sleep. RusseU, to 
be sure, advises me not to be precipitate — to take more 
time to study her disposition ; but I am acquainted with 
her sufliciently" (he should have said, I am in love with 
her sufficiently) ; " and really now, I am bound in honour 
' immediately to declare myself— it is the best possible 
way of putting a stop to a report which will be ultimately . 
injurious to Lady Sarah." 

Thus Vivian made his past irresolution an excuse for 
. Ids present precipitation, flattering himself, as men often 
do when they are yieldkig to the impulse of their pas- 
sions, that they are submitting to the dictates of reason. 
At six o'clock in the morning the company dispersed. 
'liOrd GKstonbury and Vivian were the last in the ball- 
room. His lordship began some raillery upon our heso^ 
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hftfinif declined appearing' as Tancred, and vpon his 
havinff devoted himself all night to Lady Sarah. Vivian 
seized the moment to explain his real feelings, and he 
made his proposal for Lady Julia. It was received with 
warm apjirobation by the father, who seemed to rejoice 
the more in this proposal, because he knew that it would 
disappoint and mortify Lady GMstonbury. The interests 
of his hatred seemed, indeed, to occupy his lordship mor^ 
than the interests of Vivian's love ; but politeness threw 
a decent veil over these feelings ; and, after saying all 
that conld be expected of the satisfaction it must he to 
a father to see his daughter united to a man of Mr. 
Vivian's famUy, fortune, talents, and great respectability ; 
and after havmg given, incidentally and parenthetically 
his opinions, not only concerning matrimony, but con- 
ceming all other aflf^urs of human life, he wished his fUf 
tore son-in-law a very ^pood night, and left him to repose . 
But no rest could Vivian take — ^he waited with impa* 
tience, that made every hour appear at least two, for the 
time when he was again to meet Lady Julia. He saw 
her at breakfast ; but he perceived by her countenance 
that she as yet knew nothing of his proposal. After 
brealcTast Lord Glistonbury said, " Come with me, my 
little Julia! it's along time since Pve had a walk and a 
talk with you." His lordship paced up and down the 
terrace, conversing earnestly witii her foi; some time: 
he then went on to some labourers, who were cutting 
down a tree at the farthest end of the avenue. Vivian 
hastened oat to meet Lady Julia, who, after standing 
deep in thought for some moments, seemed returning 
toiraids the castle. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'' Mr. Vivian, I trust that I am not deficient in maid" 
iasHj modesty,'^ said Lady Julia, "when it is not incom- 
paUble with what I deem a hiffher virtue— sincerity. 
Now and ever frankness is and sMl be my only policy. 
The confidence I am about to repose in you, sir, is the 
strongest proof of my esteem, and of the gratitude I feel 
for your attachment. My heart is no longer in my poww 
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to bestow. It is— young as I am, I dare to pro&oimce Ihtf 
words — ^irrevocably fixed upon one who will do hoaoar 
to my choice. Your proposal was made to my iathen 
Why waa it not made to me ? Men— aU men but odmh- 
treat women as puppets, and thmi wonder that they are 
not rational creatures! Forgive me this too jo^ re- 
proach. But, as I was going to say, your proposal has 
thrown me into great difficultiea^— the greater because 
my father warmly approves of it. I have a strong affec- 
tion for him ; and, perhaps, a year or two ago, 1 should, 
in the ignorance in which 1 was dogmatically brong^t up, 
have thought it my duty to submit implicitly to parental 
authority, and to receive a husband fuMn the hands of a 
father, without consulting either ny own h^art or my 
' own judgment. But, since mjr mind has been more en- 
tightened, and has opened to higher views of tbe dignity 
of mv sex, and higher hopes of happiness, my ideas of 
duty have altered; and I trust I have sufficient courage 
to support my own idea of the rights of my sex, and my 
firm conviction of what is just and becommg." 

Vivian was again going to say something, but whether 
against or in favour of the rights of the sex he had not 
cleariy decided, when her ladyship saved him the itovkia 
by proceeding vHth the trpdn of her ideas. 

** My sincerity towards my fiather will, perhaps, eost 
me dear ; but I cannot repent of it. As soon as I knew 
the state of my own heart-r^which was not till very 
lately — which was not, indeed, till you gave roe reason 
to think you seriously liked me^— I openly told my father 
all I knew of my own heart Would you believe it 1 I 
am sure, I should not unless I had seen and felt it— «ay 
father, who, you know, professes the most liberal opin- 
ions possible ; my father, who, in conversation, is ' AH 
for love, and the world w^ lost ;' my father, who let Miss 
Bateman put the Heloise into my hands, was astoni^ed, 
shocked, mdignant, at his own daughter's confession, I 
should say, assertion of her preference of a man of high 
merit, who wants only the advantages, if they be advaiib* 
tages, of rank and fortune. 

*' Mr. Vivian," continued she, "may I hope that sow, 
when you must be convinced of the inefficacy of any 
attempt either to win or to control my infections, you 
will have the generosity to spare me all unnecessary 
contest with my father. It must render him more averse 
from the only union that can make his daughter hMppy 
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tnd it may ruin the fortunes of— the fliBt, in my opmion, 
t)f human beings. 1 will request another fav^our from 
you — and let my willin^ess to be obliged by you con- 
Tince yo« that I appreciate your character— I retpiest 
that you will not only keep secret all that I have said to 
you; but that, if accident, or your own penetration^ 
should hereafter discoyer to you the object of my affec- 
tion, you will refrain from making any use of that dis- 
covery to my disadvantage. You see how entiiHSly I 
have fiwown myself on your honour and generosity.*' 

Vivian assured her that the appeal was powerful with 
him; and that, by mastering his own passions, and 
sacrificing his feelings to hers, he would endeavour to 
show his strong desire to secure, at all events, her 
happiness. 

" You are truly generous, Mr. Vivian, to listen to me 
with indulgence, to vt^ish for my happiness, while 1 have 
been wounding your feelings. But, without any impeach- 
ment of your sincerity, or yet of your sensibility, let me ' 
say} that yours will be only a transient disappointment. 
Your acquaintance with me is but of yesterday, and the 
slight impression made on your mind wiU soon be 
ethceA ; but upon my mind, there has been time to grave 
a deep, a first charactery of love, that never, while 
knemorry holds her seat, can be erased.— I believe," said 
Julia, checking herself, while a sudden blush over- 
spread her countenance — *' I am afraid that 1 have said 
too much, too much for a woman. The fault of my 
.character, I know, I have been tokl, is the want of whaJfc 
is called rbskrte.*' 

Pushing still inore deeply as she pronounced these 
tast words, the colour darting np to her temples, spread- 
ing over her neck, and makmg its way to the very tips 
of her fingers, ^'Now I have done worse," cried slus, 
covering her face with her hands. But the next mo- 
ment, resuming, or tr3dng to resume, her self-possession, 
she said, " It is time Uiat I should retire, now that I 
have revealed my whole heart to you. It has, perhaps, 
been imprudently opened ; but for that your generosity, 
sir, is to blame. Had you shown more selfishness, I 
should assuredly have exerted more prudence, and have 
treated you with less confidence." 

Lady Julia quitted him, and Vivian remained in a 
species of amaze, from which he could not immediately 
recover Her fraidoiess, her magnanimity, ^r enthu* 

30 
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siastio sensibility, her eloquent beauty, had aUogett^er 
exalted, to the highest ecstasy, his love and admiration. 
Then he walked about, beatings his breast in despair at 
the thought of her affections bemg irrecoyerab\y engaged 
'— next quarrelled with the boldness of the confession, 
the auertum of her love— theqi decided, that, with all her 
shining qualities and noble dispositions, she was not 
exactly the woman a man should desire for a wife : there 
was'something too rash, too romantic about her; there 
was in her character, as she herself had said, and as 
Russell had remarked, too little reserve. Something 
like jealousy and distrust of his friend arose in Vivian's 
mind; ** What !" said he to himself, ** and is Russell my 
rival ! and has he been all this time in secret my rival ! 
Is it possible that RusseU has been practising upon the 
affections of this innocent youiu: creature— -connded to 
him, too ! All this time, while he has been cautioning 
me against her charms, beseeching me not to propose 
for her precipitately, is it possible that he wanted only 
to get, to Iteep the start of me! — ^No — ^impossible! 
utlerly impossible ! If all the circumstances, aU the 
evidence upon earth conspired, I would not beUeve it.** 
Resolved not to do injustice, even in his inmost soul, 
to his friend, our hero repelled all suspicion of Russell, 
by reflecting on his long and tried integrity, and on the 
warmth and fidelity of his friendship. In this temper he 
was crossing the castle-yard to go to Russell's apart- 
ment, when he was met and stopped by one of the 
domesticated friends of the family, Mr. Mainwaring, the 
young lawyer ; he was in the confidence of J^rd Gliston- 
bury, and, proud to show it^ he let Mr. Vivian know 
that he was apprized of the proposal that had been made, 
and congratulated him, and all the parties concerned, on 
the prospect of such an agreeable connexion. Vivian 
was quite unprepared to speak to any one, much less to 
a lawyer, upon this subject ; he had not even thought (^ 
the means of obeying Lady Jidia, by withdra,wing his 
suit ; therefore, with a mixture of vexation and embar- 
rassment in his manner, he answered, in commonplace 
Shrases, meant to convey no precise meaning, and en- 
eavoured to disengage nimself from his companion ; 
but the lawyer, who had fastened upon him, linking his 
arm in Vivian's, continued to walk him up and down 
under the great gateway, saying that he had a word or 
two of importance for his private ear. This man ha4 
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taken much pains to insinuate himself into Vivian'ti 
favour, by the most obsequious and officious attentions : - 
though his flattery had at first been disgusting, yet, l^ 
persevering in his show of civility, he had at length 
inclined Vivian to think that he was too harsh in his 
first judgment, and to believe that, *'• after all, Maihwaring 
was a good friendly fellow, though his manner was 
against him.'* 

Mr. Mainwaring, with many professions of regard for 
Yivian, and with Bundry pre'misings that he hazarded 
himself by the communication, took the Ubert^ of hinting 
that he guessed, from Mr. Vivian's manner this morning, 
that obstacles had arisen on the part of a young lady who 
should be nameless ; and he should make bold to add 
that, in his private opinion, the said obstacles would 
never be removed while a certain person remained in 
the castle, and while the young lady alluded to was 
aUowed to spend so much of her time studying with her 
brother when well, or nursing him when sick. Mr. 
Mainwaring declared that he was perfectly astonished 
at Lord Glistonbury's blindness or imprudence in keep* 
ing this person in the house, after the hints his lordship 
had received, and after all the proofs that must or may 
have fallen within his cognizance, of the arts of seduc- 
tion that had been employed. Here Vivian interrupted 
Mr. Mainwaring, to beg that he would not keep him 
longer in suspense by innuendoes, but that he would name 
distinctly the object of his suspicions. This, however, 
Mr. Mainwaring be^ed to be excused from doing : he 
would only shake his head and smile, and leave people 
to their own sagacity and penetration. Vivian warmly 
answered, that if Mr. Mainwaring meant Mr. Russell, 
he was well assured that Mr. Mamwaring was utterly 
mistaken in attributing to him any but the most honour- 
able conduct. 

Mr. Mainwaring smiled, and shook his head—smiled 

r' Q, and sighed, and hoped Mr. Vivian was right, and 
rved that time would show ; and that, at all events, 
he trusted Mr. Vivian would keep profoundly secret the 
hint which his friendship had, mdiscreetly periiaps, 
hazarded. 

Scarcely had Mr. Mainwaring retired, when Captain 
Pickering met and seized upon Vivian, led to the same 
subject, and gave similar hints, that Russdll was the 
happy rival who had secretly made himself master of 
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ladj Jidia's heart. Vivian, thongli much 'astonished^, 
linduigr that these gentlemen agreed in their discoveries 
or their suspicions, still defended his friend Russell, and 
strongly protested that he would be responsible for his 
honour with his life if it were necessairy. The captain 
shrugged his shoulders, said it was none of his business, 
that, as Mr. Vivian took it up so warmly, he should let it 
drop ; for it was by no means his intention to get into 
a quarrel with Mr. Vivian, for whom he had a particular 
regard. This said, with all the frankness of a soldier, 
Captain Pickering withdrew, adding as the clergyman 
passed at this instant, *' There's a man who coiSld teU 
you more than any of us, if he would: but, snuff's the 
word with Wicksted." 

Vivian, in great anxiety and much curiosity, appealed 
to Mr. Wickited; he protested that he knewnotlung, 
suspected nothing, at least could f enture to say nothing ; 
for these were very delicate family matters, and every 
gentleman should, on these occasions, make it a prin- 
ciple to see with his own eyes. Gradually, however, 
Mr. Wieksted let out his opinion, and implied infinitely 
more than Captain Pickering or Mr. Mainwaring had 
asserted. Vivian still maintained, in the warmest terms, 
that it was impossible his friend Russell should be to 
blame. Mr. Wieksted simply pronounced the word 
friend ^t}^ a peculiar emphasis, and, with an incredulous 
smile, left him to his reflections. Those reflections 
were painful ; for, though he defended Russell from the 
attacks of others, yet he had not sufficient firmness of 
mind completely to resist the suggestions of suspicion 
and jealousy, particularly when they had been corrobo- 
rated by so many concurring testimonies. He had no 
longer the courage to go immediately to Russell, to teU 
him of his proposal for Lady JuUa, or to speak to him 
of any of his secret feelings ; but, turning away from the 
staircase that led to his friend's apartment, he deter- 
mined to observe Russell with his own eyes, before he 
should decide upon the truth or falsehood of the accusa- 
tions which had been brought against him. Alas ! Vi- 
vian was no longer in condition to observe with his own 
eyes ; his imagination was so perturbed, that he could 
neither see nor hear any thing as it really was. When 
he next saw Russell and Lady Julia together, he won- 
dered at his blindness in not having sooner perceived 
their mutual attachment: notwithstanding that Lady 
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Jtdiahad now the strongest motives to suppress every 
indication of her passion, s3rmptonis of it broke out con- 
tinually, the more violent, perhaps, from her endeavours 
to conceal' them. He knew that she was passionately 
in love with Russell ; and that Russell should not have 
perceived what every other man, even every indifferent 
spectator, had discovered, appeared incredible. Rus- 
sell's calm manner and entire self-possession sometimes 
provoked Vivian, and sometimes quelled his suspicions ; 
sometimes he looked upon this calmness as the extreme 
of art, sometimes as a proof of innocence, which could 
not be counterfeit. At one moment he was so muck 
struck with Russell's friendly countenance, that, quite 
ashamed of his suspicions, he was upon the point of 
speaking openJy to him ; but, unfortunately, these inr 
tentions were frustrated by some slight obstacle. AL 
length Miss Strictland, who had lately been very court- 
eous to Mr. Vivian, took an opportunity of drawing 
him into one of the recessed windows ; where, with in^ 
-finite difficult3r in bringing herself to speak on such a 
subject, 'after inconceivable bridlings of the head, and 
contortions of every muscle of her neck, she insinuated 
to him her fears that my Lord Glistonbury's confidence 
had been very ill placed in Lord Lidhurst's tutor : she 
was aware that Mr. Russell had the honour of Mr. Vi- 
vian's friendship, but nothing could prevent her from 
speaking where she felt it to be so much her duty ; and 
that, as from the unfortunate circumstances in the 
family, she had no longer any influence over Lady Julia 
Lidhurst, nor any chance of oein^ listened to on such a 
subject with patience by Lord Ghstonbury, she thought 
the best course she could take was to apply to Mr. 
Russell's friend, who might possibly, by his interference, 
prevent the utter disgrace and ruin of one branch of a 
noble family. 

Miss Strictland, in all she said, hinted not at Vivian's 
attachment to Lady Julia, and gave him no reason to 
believe that she was apprized of his having pi:oposed for 
ber ladyship: she spoke with much moderation and 
candour ; attributed sll Lady Julia's errors to the impru- 
dence of her new governess. Miss Bateman: Miss 
Strictland now showed a desire, not to make, but to pre- 
vent mischief: even the circumlocutions and stiflhess 
of her habitual prudery did not on this occasion seem 
unseasonable ; therefore what she suggested made a 
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mat impression on Vivian. He stiU, however, de- 
fended Russell, and assured Miss Strictland that, from 
the long experience he had himself had of bis friend's 
honour, he was convinced that no temptation could 
shaJce his integrity. Miss Strictland had formed her 
opinion on this point, she said, and it would be in vain to 
argue against it. Every new assertion, the belief of 
each new person who sfioke to him on the subject, the 
combination, the coincidence of all their opinions, | 
wrought his mind to such a height of jealousy, that he ^ 
was now absolutely incapable of using his reason. He 
went in search of Russell, but in no fit mood to speak 
to him as he ought. He looked for him in his own, in 
Lord Lidhurst's apartment, in every sitting-room in the 
castle ; but Mr. Russell was not to be found : at last 
Lady Sarah's maid, who heard him inquiring for Mr. 
Russell flrom the servants, told him, " she fancied that 
if he took the trouble to go to the west walk, he might 
find Mr. Russell, as thrt wa» a favourite walk of hn.** 
Vivian hurried thither, with a secret expectation of find- 
ing Lady Julia with him — ^there they both were in ear- 
nest cojiversation : as he approached, the trees con- 
cealed him' from view; and Vivian heard his own 
name repeated. " Stop !" cried he, advancing : ** let me 
not overhear your secrets — ^I am not a traitor to my 
friends !" 

As he spoke, his eyes fixed with an expression of 
concentrated rage upon RusseU. Terrified by Vivian's 
•sudden appearance and strange address, and stiQ more 
by the fierce look he cast on Russell, Lady Julia started 
and uttered a faint, scream. With 'astonishment, but 
without losing his self-command, Russell advanced 
towards Vivian, saying, " You are out of your senses, 
my dear friend ! — ^I will not listen to you in your present 
humour. Take a turn or two with me to cool yourself. 
The anger of a friend should always be allowed three 
minutes^ grace at least," added Russell, smiling, and 
endeavouring to draw Vivian away : but Vivian stood 
immoveable ; Russell's calmness, instead of bringing 
him to his senses, .only increased his anger ; to his dis- 
tempered imagination this codness seemed peifidious 
dissimulation. 

" You cannot deceive me longer, Mr. Russell, by all 
your art !" cried he. " Though I am the last to open 
my eyes, I have op^ed them. Why did yon piretend 
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to be my counseUQr and friend, when you were my 
rival 1 — ^when you knew that you were my succesefu 
liTslI — ^Yes-^-start and affect sfitonishment! Ye»— look, 
if you can, with itmocenl surprise upon that lady ! — Say 
that you have not betrayed her father's confidence !— ^ 
aay that you have not practised upon her unguarded 
heart !^say that you do not know that she loves you 
to distraction !" 

'' Oh ! Mr. Vivian, what have you done !" cried Lady 
Julia : she could say no more, but fell senseless on the 
ground. Vivian's anger was at once sobered by this 
sight 

"What have I done!" repeated he, as, they raised 
her from the ground. " Wretch ! dishonourable villain 
that I am ! I have betrayed her secret— But I thought 
everybody knew it! — ^Is it possible that you did not 
know it, Russell V 

Russell made no reply, but ran to the river, which was 
near them, for some water*-*Vivian was incapable of 
affording any assistance, or even of forming a distinct 
idea. As soon as Lady Julia returned to her senses, 
Russell withdrew ; Vivian threw himself on his knees 
before her, and said something about the violence of his 
passion — his sorrow^-and her forgiveness. " Mr. Vi- 
vian," said Lady Julia, turning to him with a mixture of 
despair and dignity in her manner, " do not kneel to me ; 
do not make use of any commonplace phrases — ^I can* 
not, at this moment, forgive you— you have dona me an 
irreparable injury. I confided a secret to you — a secret 
known to no human being but mv father and yourself— 

20U have revealed it, and to whom ! — Sooner would I 
ave had it proclaimed to the whole world than to — ; for 
what is the opinion of the whole world to me, compared 
' to his 1 Sir, you have done me, indeed, an irremediable 
injuiy ! I trusted to your honour — ^your discretion ; and 
you have betrayed, sacrificed me." 

" Vile suspicions !" cried Vivian, striking his forehead : 
*'how could I listen to them for a moment !" 

" Suspicions of Mr. Russell !" cried Julia, with a look 
of hiffh mdignation— " Suspicions of your noble-minded 
inend ! What wickedness, or what weakness !" 

"Weakness! — miserable weakness! — ^tbe sudden ef« 
feet of jealousy ; and could you know. Lady Julia, by 
what means, by what arts, my mind was worked up to 
this insaniUr !" 

V0L.VIII— F 
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*' I caimot listen to this now, Mr. Vivian,'' interrnpCed 

Lady Mia : " my thoughts cannot ^x upon such things 

—1 cannot go back to the past — ^what ift done cannot be 

undone — ^what has been said catuiot be unsaid. You 

cannot recall your words — ^they were heard — they were 

understood. I be^ you to leave me, sir, that I may have 

^ leisure to thihk^if possible, to consider what yQt re- 

f mains for me to do. I have no friend — ^none, lione 

• willing or capable of advising me ! I beg of you to 

leave me, sir.'' 

Vivian could not, at this moment, decide whether he 
ought or ought not to tell Lady Julia that her secret 
was known, or at least suspected, by many individuals 
of the family. 

" There's a servant on the terrace who seems to be 
looking for us," said Vivian ; ^ I had something of conse- 
quence to say— but this man — ^" 

" My lady. Miss Bateman desired me to let you know, 
' my lady, that there is the Lady Playdels, and the colo- 
nel, and Sir James, in the drawing-room, just come; 
and she begs, my lady, you will be pleased to come to 
them ; for Miss Bateman's waiting for you, my lady, to 
repeat the verses, she bid me say, ray lady." 
/ *^ Go to them, Mr. Vivian ; I cannot go." 

"My lady," persisted the footman, " my lord himself 
begged you to come ; and he and all the gentlemen have 
been looking for you everywhere." 

" Return to my father, then, and say that I am coming 
immediately." 

"Forced into company T' thought Lady Julia, as she 
walked slowly towards the house ; " compelled to appear 
caJm and gay, when my heart is — what a life of dissimu- 
lation ! How unworthy of me, formed, as I was once 
pronounced to be, for every thing that is good and great ! 
^— But I am no longer mistress of myself— no soul left 
but for one object. Why did I not better jruard ray heart t 
—No ! — ^rather, why can I not follow its dictates, and 
at once avow and justify its choice 1" 

Vivian interrupted Lady Julia's revery by pointing out 
to her, as they passed alon^ the terrace, a group of 
heads, in one of the back windows of the castle, that 
seemed to be watching them very earnestly. Miss 
^trictland's face was foremost ; half her body was out 
of the window ; and as she drew back, they heard her 
sayi "It is not he!— It is not he I"— As they passed 
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another front of the castle, another party seemed to bo 
upon the watch at a staircase window ; tne lawyer^ the 
captain, the clergyman's heads appeared for a moment, 
and vanished. 

*' They seem all to be upon the watch for us,*' said 
Vivian. 

^ Meanness !'' cried Lady Julia. ** To watch or to be 
watched, I know not which is most degrading ; but I 
cannot think they are watching us.** 

*' My dear Lady Julia J — ^yet let me call you dear this 
once-— my hopes are gone !— eveii for your forgiveness 
i have no right to hope — ^but let me do you one piece of 
service— let me put your open temper on its guard. 
You tatter yourself that the secret you confided to me 
is not known to anybody living but to you^ father — ^l 
liave reason to- believe that it is suspected, if not posi- 
tively known, by several other persons in this castle." 

" Impossible 1** 

<* I am certain, too certain of what I say.'* 

Lady Julia made a sudden stop; and, after a pausOi 
exclaimed"- 

"Thn flinwsB, hopt! ud, wkU hope, AfewiU, Atb 

i* JAy lady, my lord sent me again, for my lord^s very 
impatient for you, my lady,'' said the same footman, re- 
turning. Lord Glistonbury met them in the hall. *'Why, 
Julia ! where have you been all this time ?" he began 
in an imperious tone ; but seeing Mr. Vivian, his brow 
grew smooth and his voice go<Ml-humoured instantly. 
•' Ha ! So ! 80 !— Hey ! weU !— AU right ! all right !--Good 
girl! Good giri!— Time for every thing— Hey ! Mr. Vi- 
vian ! * Quela solitude est charmante !' as Voltaire says. 
—-Beg pudon for sending for you ; but interruption, jrou 
know, prevents tke-^tte$ on the stage from growing 
tiresome ; and the stage, they say, holds the mirror up 
to nature. But there's no nature now left to hold the 
mirror up to, except in a few odd instances, as in my 
Julia here ! Where so fast, my blushing darling V* 

"' I thought you wished, sir, that I should go to Lady 
Playdel and Sir James," 

^ Xjf ay, I sent for you to repeat those charming* 
verses for them that I could not clearlv remember.^- , 
Go up ! go up ! Well follow you ! — We nave a word or 
two to say about somethi^r— that's nothing to you.** 
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Lord Glistonbury kept Vivian for a full hour in a state 
of considerable embarrassment, talking to him of Lady 
Julia, implying that she was favourably disposed towards 
him, but that she had a little pride that might mdke her 
affect the contrary at first. Then came a disquisition 
on pride, with quotations and commonplaces ; then a 
etdogium, by his lordship, on his lordship's own know- 
ledge of the human heart-, and more especially of that 
" moving toy-shop,'' the female heart ; then anecdotes 
ill]astrative, comprising the gall^tries of thirty years in 
various ranks of life, with suitable bon-mots and em* 
beUishments ; then a little French sentiment, i^ way 
of moral, with soQie philosophical axioms, to show that 
though he had led such a gay life, he had been a deep 
thinker, and that, though nclxidy could have thought that 
he had had time for reading, his genius had supplied him, 
he coidd not himself really tell how, with what other peo- 
pie with the study of years could not master : all which 
Vivian was compelled to hear, while he was the whole 
time impatient to get away, that he might search for 
Mr. Russell, with whom he was anxious to have an ex- 
planation. But, at last, when Lord Glistonbury set him 
free, he was not nearer to his object. Mr. Russell, he 
found upon inquiry, had not returned to the castle, nor 
did he return to dinner ; he sent word that he was en- 
gaged to dine with a party of gentlemen at a literary 
club, in a country town nine miles distant. Vivian spent 
the greatest part of the evening in Lord Lidhurst's apart- 
ment, expecting Russell's return ; but it grew so late, 
that Lord Lidhurst, who was still indisposed, went to 
bed ; and when Vivian quitted his lordship, he met Rus- 
sell's servant in the gallery, who said hia master had 
been come in an hour ago : ** but, sir," added the man, my 
master won't let you see him, I am sure ; for he would 
not let me in, and he said, that if you aaked for him, I 
was to answer, that he could not see you to-night." — 
Vivian knocked in vain at Russell's door; he coiSd not 
gain admission ; so he went reluctantly to bed, deter« 
mined to rise very earl^Ty that he might see his friend 
ias soon as possible, obtain his forgiveness for the past* 
and ask his advice for the future. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Suspense, curiosity, love, jealousy, remorse, any one 
of which is enough to keep a person awake all night, 
by turns agitated poor Vivian so viplently, that for several 
hours he could not close his eyes ; but at last, when 
^uite exhausted, he fell into a profound sleep. The first 
image that came before his mmd, when he awoke in the 
morning was that of Lady Julia ; his next recollection 
was of Russell. 

^ Is Mr. Russell up yet V said Vivian to his servant, 
who wae bringing in his boots. 

^^ Up, sir I O yes, hours ago ! — ^He was off at day* 
break !" 

" Off!" cried Vivian, starting up in his bed ; " off !— 
VIThere is he gone V 

" I can't say, sir. Yes, indeed, sir, I heard Mr. Rus- 
sell's man say, that his master was goia^ post to the 
north, to some old uncle that was taken ill, which he 
heard about at dinner from some of those gentlemen 
where he dined yesterday ; but I can't say positively. 
But here's a letter he left for you with me." 

** A letter ! — Give il me ! — Why didn't you ^ve it me 
sooner !" 

" Why really, sir, you lay so sound, I didnt cara to 
waken you ; and I was up so late myself, too, last 
night." 

*' Leave me now ; 111 ring when I want you." 

<< To C. Viffian, Esq. 

" I would not see you, alter what passed yesterday, 
because I feared that I should not speak to you with 
temper. Lest you should misinterpret any thing 1 have 
formerly said, I -must now solemnly assure you, that I 
never had the slightest suspicion of the secret you re« 
vealed to me till the moment when it was betrayed by 
your indiscretion. Still I can scarcely credit what ap- 
pears to me so improbable ; but, even under this uncer- 
tainty^ I think it myduty to leave this family. .Had the 
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.slightest idea of what you suggested ever crossed mf 
imagination, I should then have acted as I do now. I 
spiy this, not to justify myself, but to convince you, that 
what I formerly hinted about reserve of manners and 
prudence was merely a general reflection, 

** For my own part, I seem to act heroically ; but I 
must disclaim that applause to which I am not entitled. 
All powerful as the temptation must aj^ar to you, 
dangerous as it must have been, in other circumstances^ 
to me, I cannot claim any merit for resisting its infln* 
ence. My safety 1 owe neither to mj own ^rudmce 
nor fortitude. I must now, Vivian, impart to you a 
secret, which you are at liberty to confide wbere and 
when you think necessary— my heart is, and has long 
been, engaged. Whila you were .attached to Miss Sid- 
ney, I en^avonred to subdue my love for her; and 
every symptom of it was, I hope and believe, suppressed^ 
TTiis declaration cannot now ^ve you any pain ; except 
so far as it may, perhaps, excite in your mmd some re« 
'morse for having unwarrantably, unworthily, and weakly 
suffered yourself to feel suspicions of a true friend. 
WeU as 1 know the infirmity of your character, and 
wiUing as I have always been to make allowance for a 
fatilt which I thought time and experience would cor« 
rect, I wa§ not prepared for this last stroke ; I never 
thought your wesucness of mind woidd have shown itself 
in suspicion of your best, your l<»ig-tried friend. But I 
am at last convinced that your mind is not strong enough 
*for confidence and friendship. I pity, but I see that I 
can no longer serve : and I feel that I can no longer 
esteem you. Farewell ! Vivian. May you find a iriend 
who will supply to you the place of 

"H. RUBBSLL." 

■ 

Vivian knew Russell -s character too well to flatter 
himself that the latter part of this letter was written in 
viger that would ouickly subside ; i^om the tone of the 
letter he felt that Russell was deeply offended. In the 
whole course of his life he had depended on Russell's 
friendship as a solid Messing, of whidi he could never 
be deprived by any change of circumstances — ^by an) 
possible chance in human affairs ; and now to have lost 
such a friend by his own folly, by his own weakness, 
was a misfortune of which he comd hardly believe the 
reality. At the same momei^t, too, he learned how 
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wfMy RttSMil had behaved towards him, in the most 
trying situation in which the human heart can Ife {da^ed. 
Russell's love for Selina Sidney, Vivian had never till 
this instant suspected. *' What force, what commund 
of mind I — ^What magnanimity-^What a generous friend 
ke has ever been to me ! — and I — ^" 

Poor Vivian, always sinning and always penitent, 
"wasso much absorbed by sorrow for the loss 6f Rus- 
sell's friendship, that he could not for some time think 
even of the interests of his love, or consider the advan- 
taga which he might derive from the absence of his 
rival, and from that rival's explicit declaration that his 
affections were irrevocably engaged. By degrees these 
ideas rose clearly to Vivian's view ; his hopes revived. 
Lady Julia would see the absolute impossibility of Rus- 
sell's returning, or of his accepting her affection ; her 
good sense, her pride, would in time subdue this hope- 
fess passion ; ana Vivian was generous enough, or suffi- 
cientty in love, to feel that the value of her heart would 
not be diminished, but rattier increased, in his opinion 
by the sensibility she had shown in the talents and vir- 
tues of his friend. His friend Vivian ventured now to 
call him ; for, with the hopes of love the hopes of friend- 
ship rose. 

" All may yet be well !" said he toliimself. ** Russell 
will forgive me when he hears how I was worked upon 
by those parasites and prudish busybodies, who infused 
their vi)e suspicions into my mind. Weak as it is, I 
never will allow that it is incapable of confidence or of. 
friendship! — ^No! Russell, will retract that harsh sen- 
tence. When he is happy, as I am sure I ardently hope 
•he will be, in Selina's love, he will restore me to his 
favour. Without his friendship, I could not be satisfied 
with m3rself, or happy in the full accomplishment of all 
my other fondest hopes." 

By the time that hope had thus revived and renovated 
our hero's soul ; .by tne time that his views of things 
had totally changed, and that the colour of his future 
destiny had turned from black to white — from all gloom 
to all sunshine ; the minute-hand of the clock had moved 
with imfeeling regularity, or, in plain unmeasured prose, 
it was DOW eleven o'clock, and three times Vivian had 
been warned that breakfast was ready. When he en- 
tered the room, the first thing he heard', as usual, was 
Ifias Bateman's voice, who was declaiming upon som« 

31 
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tentimartal poiiit, all in ''the tai^ nMiiBe oi dmp 
atwordl" Vivian, Httte interested in this dinday, and 
Joining neither in the <^n flattery nor in the secret 
ridicnle witii which the gentlemen wits and aniateiD» 
listened to the Roramanda, looked ronnd lor Lady JoMa. 
^ She breakdaots in her own room this morning,^ whis- 
pered Ixnrd Glistonbory, before Vivian had even pio- 
Donnced her ladyship's name. . . 

'*Sor saidMr. Pickering, " we have lost Mr. Soss^ 
this morning r* 

''Yes,*" said Lord Glistoidxiry, "he was forced to 
hnny away to the north, I find, to an old sick ande." 

*< Lord LidhurBt, Fm afraid, will break his heart for 
want of him,'' cried the lawyer, in a tone, that might 
either pass for earnest or irony, aoccxduig to Ihe fancy 
of the interpreter. 

"Lor4 Lidhurst, did yon sayV cried the captain; 
''are you sure you meant Lord Lidhurst! I don't ap- 
prehend that a young nobleman ever bnke his heaii* 
after his tutor. But I was going to remark — " 

What further the captain was going to remark can 
never be known to the world; for Lora Glistonbory so 
startled him by the loud and rather angry tone in which 
he called for the cream, which stood with the captain,, 
that all his few ideas were put to flight. Mr. Pickering, 
who noticed Lord Glistonbunr's (Sspleasure, now re- 
aumed the conversation about Mr. Russell in a new tone; 
and the lawyer and he joined in a eulogy upon that gen- 
tleman. Lord Glistonbury said not a word, but locked 
embarrassed. Miss Strictland cleared her tluroat several 
times, and looked infinitely more rigid and mysterious 
than usual. Lady Glistonbury and Lady Sarah, ditto, 
ditto. Almost everybody, except such visiters as were 
straugers at the castle, perceived that there was some- 
thing extraordinary going on in the family; and the. 
gloom and constraint spread so, that, towards the close 
of breakfast, nothing was uttered, by prudent people,' 
but awkward sentences about the weather— the wind-— 
and the likelihood of there being a mail from the Conti-< 
nent. Still, through all this, regardless and unlmowing 
of it all, the Rosamunda talked on, happily abstracted, 
egotistically secured from the pains of sympathy or of 
curiosity by the all-sufficient power of vanity. Even 
her patron; Lord Glistonbury, was at last provoked and 
dikgoated. He was heard, under his breath to pro- 
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iMMmce a contemptaoiis jahaw! and, ss he rose fipom 
^(Iw breakfast-table, he whispered to Vivian, ^'There's t 
^ woman, now, who thinks or nothing living but herself! 
All talkee talk^ ! I begin to be weary of her. 6en- 
flemen,'' continued his lordship, " Pve letters to write 
this morning. — You'll ride— -vou*ll walk— you're for the 
billiard-room, I suppose. — Mr. Vivian, I shall find you 
in my study, I hope, an hour hence ; but first I have a 
little business to settle." With evident embarrassment 
Lord Glistonbury retired. Lady Glistonbury, hadj 
i9lirafa, and Miss Strictland, each siehed; then, with 
looks of intelligence, rose and retired. The compsmy 
separated soon afterward ; and went to ride, to waDc, or 
to the billiard-room, and Vivian to the study, to wait 
there for Lord Glistonbury, and to meditate upon what 
mig^t be the nature of his lordship's business. As 
Vivian crossed the gallery, the door of Ladjr Gliston- 
bury's dressing-room opened, and was shut again instan- 
taneoudy by Miss Strictland; but not before he saw 
Lady Julia kneeling at her father's feet, while Lady 
Glistonbury and Lady Sarah were standing, like statues, 
on each side of his lordship. Vivian waited a full hour 
afterward in tedious suspense in the study. At last he 
heard doors open, and footsteps, and he judged that the 
family council had broken up; he laid down a book, of 
which he had read the same page over six times, without 
any one of the words it contained having conveyed a 
single idea to his mind. Lord Glistonbury came in, with 
papers and i^archments in his hands. 

** Mr. Vivian, I am Jifraid you have been waiting for 
me— 1 have a thousand pardons to ask-<-I really could 
not come any sooner — ^I wished to speak to you — wont 
you sit down ! — ^We had better sit down quietly-^here's 
no sort of hurry.'' ' 

His lordship, however, seemed to be in great agitation 
of spirits; and Vivian was convinced that his minid^mubt 
be interested in an extraordinary manner, because he 
did not, as was his usual practice, digress to fifty imper* 
tv^iwi epiMdes before he came to the point. He only 
Mew his nose sundry times; and then at once said, ** I 
wish to speak to you, Mr. Vivian, about the proposal 

f:ott did me the honour to make for my daughter Julia. 
)ifficulties have occurred on our side — ^very extraor^ 
idinarv difficulties— Julia, I understand, has hinted to you, 
pkt the nature of tiiose difficulties. 0, Mr. Vivian,? 
f F3 
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said LoidGUstonbtury, suddenly quitting the conertraiii 
voice in which he spoke, and giving way to his natn 
feelings, *' you are a man of hcmour and feelings, and 
father may trust jrou ! — Here's my girl — a charming- gi 
she is ; but knovring nothing of the world — selAiriiiei 
romantic, open-hearled, imprudent beyond conceptioi 
do not listen to any of the foolish things she says to* yoi 
You are a man of sense, you love her, and yon are ever] 
way suited to her ; it is the first wish of my heart-*— I tel 
you frankly-— to see her your wife : then do not let hei 
childish folly persuade you that her affections are. e)i- 
gaged--don*t listen to any such stuff. We all know 
what the first love of a girl of .sixteen must be— -But 
it*s our fault — ^mv fault, my fault, since they wiU have it 
so, I care not whose fault it is ; but we have had very 
improper people about her— very !— very ! But all may 
be well yet, if you, sir, will be steady, and save her — 
save her from herself. I would further suggest — ^ 

Iiord Glistonbury was going on, probwiy, to have 
weakened by amplification the effect of what he had 
said, when Lady Julia entered the room ; and, advancing^ 
with dignified determination of manner, said, '< I have 
your commands, father, that I should see Mr. Vivian 
again : — ^I obey." 

** That is right— that is my darling Julia ; I always 
knew she woidd justify my high opinion of her." Loid 
Glistonbury attempted to draw her towards him fondly; 
but, with an unaltered manner, that seemed as if she 
suppressed strong emotion, she answered, " 1 do not 
deserve your caresses, father ; do not oppress me with 
praise that I cannot merit : I wish to spesuL to Mr. Vivian 
without control and without witness." 

Lord Glistonbury rose ; and, growing red and almost 
inarticulate with anger, exclaimed, *^ Remember, Julia I 
remember, Lady Julia Lidhurst ! that if yon say what 
you said you would say, and what I said you should not 
" say— I— Lord Glistonbury, your father — ^1, as well as all 
the rest of your family, utterly disclaim and cast you off 
for ever ! You'll be a thing without fortune— without 
friends— without a name-^-without a being in the worid, 
) Iisdy Julia Lidhurst !" , 

•* I am well aware of that," replied Lady Ma, grow- 
ing quite pale, yet without changing the determination 
of her countenance, or abating any thing from the dig- 
nity of her manner : '' I am well aware, that on what ] 
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it to do depends my having^, or my ceasing from 
moment to hare, fortmie, friends, and a father."- 
Ixwd Glistonbnry stood stiU for a moment — ^fixed his 
r^«ye8 upon her as if he would have read her soul ; but, 
^^dnsrifliout seeking to elude his inquiry, her countenance 
ioi!| seemed, to offer itself to his penetration. 
r-j •*'Bf heaven, there is no understanding this girl!" 
'^'' cried his lordship. '* Mr. Vivian, I trust her to your 
' ' b^nomr — to your knowledge of the world — to youi* good 
'* sense ; in short sir, to your love and constancy." 

** And I, sir," said Lady Julia, turnings to Vivian, after 
^ lier father had left the room, and looking at Vivian so 
i^ as to stop him short as he approached, and to disconcert 
him in the commencement of a passionate speech; 
^ And I, too, sir, trust to your honour, while I deprecate 
your love. Imprudent as I was in the first confidence I 
r^)06ed in 3ron, and much as I have suffered by your 
rashness, I now stand determined to reveal to you an- 
other yet more important,, yet more humiliating secret. 
YuQ owe me no gratitude, sir ! I am compelled, by the 
ctfcumstances in ^iiich I am placed, either to deceive 
or to trust you. I must either become your wife, and 
deceive you most treacherously ; or I must trust you 
entirely, and tell you why it would be shameful that I 
shoidd become your wife — shameful to me and to you." 
^ To me ! Impossible !" cried Vivian; bursting into 
some passional expressions of love and admiration. 

** Listen to me, sir ; and do not make any of those rash 
professions, of which you will soon repent. You think 
you are speaking to the same Lady Julia you saw yes- , 
terday. No ! you are speaking to a very different per- 
son — a few hours have made a terrible change. Yon 
see before you, sir, one who has been, till this day, the 
darling and pnde of her father ; who has lived in the lap 
of luxury ; who has been flattered, admired, by almost 
aU who approached her ; who had fortune, and rank, and 
fair prospects in life, and youth, and spirits, and all the 
pride of prosperity; who had, I believe, good disposi- 
tions, perhaps some talents, and, I may say, a generous 
heart; vi^o might have been— but that is all over — no 
matter what she might have been— she is 

* A tile Ibr eT*lr]r prating the.* 

Fallen! fallen!' fallen under the feet of those who wor- 
ihijpped her ! fallen below the contempt of the contemj^^ 
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ftto ! Worse ! worse ! fallen In her own opinionrHaeveor 
to rise agauL" 

' Lady Julia's voice failed, and she was forced to pause. 
She sank upon a seat, and hid her face— for some mo* 
ments she neither ^aw nor heaid ; But at last, raisiBijr 
her headf she perceived Vivian. 

'' You are in amazement, air ! and I see you i»^ me ; 
hut let me heg of you to restrain your feelings— my own 
are as much as I can bear. that I could recall a few- 
hours of my existence I But I have not yet been able 
to tell you what has passed. My father, ny iriends, 
wish to conceal it from you : but, whatever I have done, 
however low I have sum, I will not deceive, nor be an 
accomplice in deceit. From my own lips you shall hear 
fdl. This morning at daybreak, not bemg able to sleep, 
and having some suspicion that Mr.'UusseU would leave 
the castle, I rose, and while I was dressing I heard the 
tramping of horses in the court'. I looked out of my 
window, and saw Mr: Russell^s man saddling his master's 
horse. I heard Mr. Russell a moment afterward order 
the servant to take the horses to the great pte on the 
north road, and wait for him there, as he intended to 
walk through the park. I thought these were the last 
words I should ever hear him speak. Love took po»> 
session of me — I stole softly down the little staircase 
that leads from my turret to one of the back>-doors, and 
got out of the castle, as I thought, unobserved : I humed 
on. and waited in the great oul wood, through which I 
knew Mr. Russell would pass. When I saw Mth coming 
nearer and nearer to me, I would have given the worl3 
to have been in my own room again— I hid myself 
among the trees— yet, when he walked on in revery 
without noticing me, taking me probaMy for one of the 
servants, I could not bear to think that this was the last 
moment I should ever see him, and I exclaimed— I know 
not what ; hut I know that at the sound of my voice Mr. 
Russell started, and never can I forget the look— Spare 
me the rest ! J^o ! I will not spare myself— I offered my 
heart, mv handj-^and thev were rejected ! In my two* 
ness Itold him I regarded neither wealth, nor rank, nor 
friends, nor— That I would rather live with him in ob- 
scurity than be the ffreatest princess upon earth. I said 
this, and more — and I was rejected. And even at this 
moment, instead of the vindictive passions which are 
•aid tofill the^oulof awomanscttmedylfeeladmiratioD 
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Ibr 3F0iir noble friend: I hare not done him Justice; I 
cannot repeat his words, or describe his manner. He 
persuaded, by his eloquence compelled me to return to 
this castle. He took from me all hope ; he destroyed 
hy one word all my illusions — he told me that he loves 
another. He has left me to despair, to disgrace ; and 
wet I lore, esteem, and admire him above all human 
beings ! Admire one who despises me ! — ^Is it possible ! 
I know not, but it is so. I have more |o tell you, sir ! 
As I returned to the castle, I was watched by Miss 
£trictland. How she knew all that had passed I cannot 
divine ; perhaps it was by means of some spy who fol- 
lowed me, and whom I did not perceive : for I neither 
flaw nor heard any thhig but my passion. Miss Strict- 
land communicated her discovery immediately to my 
father. I have been these last two hours before a family 
tribunal. My mother, with a coldness a thousand times 
worse than my poor father's rage, says, that I have only 
accomplished her prophecies; that she always knew 
and told my father that I should be a disgrace to my 
family. But no reproaches are equal to my own; I 
stand self-condemned. I feel like one awakened from a 
dream. A few words ! — a single look from Mr. Russell ! 
"—how they have altered all my views, all my thoughts ! 
Two hours' reflection— Two hours, 'did 1 say ! — whole 
years — a whole existence— lutve passed to me in the last 
two hours : I am a different (creature. But it is too late 
-^toolate! Self-esteem is gone ! happiness is over for 
roe in this world." 

** Happiness over for you !" exclaimed Vivian, in a 
tone expressive of the deep interest he felt for her ; 
'^Self-esteem gone! — No! Lady Jutia; do not blame 
yourself so severel>r for what has passed ! Blame the 
circumstances in wl^ichyou have been placed ; above all, 
blame me— blame my folly — my madness; your secret 
never would have been known if I had not — ^" * 

'* I thank you," interrupted Lady Julia, rising from 
her seat ; *' but . no consolation can be of any avail. It 
neither consoles nor justifies me that others have been 
to blame." 

" Permit me, at least," pursued Vivian, " to speak of 
my own sentiments for one moment. Permit me to 
say. Lady Julia, that the confidence with which you have 
Just honoured me, instead of dimii^shing my attach- 
menty has so raised my admiration for your candour ^ 
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magnanimity, that no obstacles shall Vanqnish my cod- 
Btancy. I will wait respectfully, and, if I can, patiently, 
till time shdl have effaced from your mind these painuil 
impressions ; I shall neither ask nor accept of the inter- 
ference or influence of your father, nor of any of your 
friends ; I shall rely solely on the operation of your own 
excellent understanding, and shall hope for my reward 
from your noble heart:" 

" You do not think it possible," said Lady Julia, look- i 
in^ at Vivian with dignined determination, *' you do not ^ 
thmk it possible, after all that has passed, after all that 
I have told you, that I could so far degrade myself or 
you, as to entertain any thoughts of becoming your wife % 
Farewell! Mr. Vivian. You will not see me again. I 
shall obtain permission to retire and live with a relation 
in a distant part of the country; where I shall no more 
be seen or heard of. My fortune will, I hope, be of use 
to my sister. My poor father ! — ^I pity him ; he loves 
me : he loses his daughter for ever ; worse than loses 
her ! My mother, too— I pi);y her ! for, though she does 
not love me, she will suffer for me ; she will suffer more 
than my father, by the disgrace that would be brought 
upon my 'family, if ever the secret should be publicly 
known. My brother ! — O, my beloved brother ! he knows 
nothing yet of all this ! But ^^hy do I grieve you with 
my agony of mind! Forget that Lady Mia Lidhurst 
ever existed ! I wish you that happiness which I can 
never enjoy — ^I wish you may deserve and win a heart* 
capable of feeling real love ! Adieu !" 



CHAPTER XI. 

CoRviNCBD that all farther pursuit of Lady Julia Lid- 
hurst would be vain, that it could tend only to increase 
her difficulties and his mortification, Vivian saw that the 
best thing he could possibly do was to leave Glistonbury. 
Thus he should reheve the whole family from the em- 
barrassment of his presence ; and, by immediate change 
of scene and of occupation, he had the best chance of 
recovering from his owi^ disappQintmenft* If Lady Julia 
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vras to quit the castle, he could haTe no inducement to 
vCay ; if her ladyship remained, his continuing in her 
society would be still more dangerous to his happiness. 
BesidM, he felt offended with Lord GUstonbury, who 
evidently had wished to conceal from him the truth; 
and, without considering what was just or honourable, ^ 
had endeavoured to secure, at all events, an estabhsh- 
ment for his daughter, and a connexion for his family. 
To the weight of these reasons must be added a desire 
to see Mr. Russell, and to effect a reconciUation with 
him. The accumulated force of 'all these motives had 
ix>wer to overcome Vivian's habitual indecision : his 
Bervant was surprised' by an order to have every thing 
ready for his journey to town immediately. While his 
man prepared to obey, or at least to meditate upon the 
cause of this unusuidly decided order, our hero went in 
quest of Lord Glistonbury, to pay his compliments to his 
lordship previous to his departure. His lordship was 
in his daughter Julia's dressuig-room, and could not be 
fleen ; but presently he came to Vivian in great hurry 
and distress of mind. . 



" A sad stroke upon us, Mr. Vivian h— a sad stroke 
upon ns all— but most upon me ; for she was the child 
of my expectations. I hear she has told you every thing 
--you, also, have been very ill used. Never was aston- 
ishment equal to mine when I heard Miss Strictlaud's 
story. I need not caution you, Mr. Vivian, as to secrecy ; 
you are a man of honour, and you see the peace of our 
whole family is at stake. The girl is going to a relation 
of ours in Devonshire. ShaVt stay here-Hsha'nt stay 
here. Disgrace to my family. She who was my pride 
—and, after all, says she will never marry. Very well ! 
^-very well ! — ^I shall never see her again, that I am de- 
termined upon. I UM her, that if she did not behave 
with common sense and propriety, in her last interview 
.with you, I would give her up— and so I will, and so I 
do. The whole is ^dy Glistonbury's fault — she never 
managed her rightly when she was a child. Oh! I 
should put /you on your guard in one particular— Miss 
Bateman knows nothing of what has happened — I wish 
Miss Strictland knew as little— I hate her. What busi- 
ness had she to play the spy upon my daughter 1 She 
does well to be a prude, for she is as ugly as sin. But 
we are in her power. She is to go to-morrow with 
Julia to Devonsnire. It will make a quarrel between 
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ne and Miss Bateman— no matter for that ; for ttow,flie 
aooner we g;et rid of that Rosamonda, too, the hettei^^ 
she talks me dead, and wiU let no one talk hot herselL 
And, between yon and me, afl f his oonld not hare hap* 
pened, if she had looked after her charge properly. Not 
Mt what I think Bliss Strictland was still less fit to 
gnide a girl of Julia's genins and disposition. AH was 
done wrong at first, aid I always said so to Lady dis- 
tonbory. fint, if the secret can be kept— and that de- 
pends on yon, my dear friend — after six months' or a 
twehremonth's ruttieaH4m with our poor parson in the 
country, you will see how tamed and docile the girl 
will come back to us. This is my scheme ; but nobody 
shall know my whole miihd but yon — I shall tell her I 
will never see her again; and uat will pacify Lady 
Glistonbory, aoid frighten Julia into submission. She 
says shell never marry. Stuff! Stuff!— Yon don't 
believe her ! ¥niat man ixiio has seen any thing of the 
world ever believes such stuff!" 

Vivian's servant came into the room to ask his mas- 
ter some question about horses. 

•* Going ! — ^where ? ' Going ! — when % Going— how 1" 
cried Lord Glistonbory, as soon as the servant withdrew. 
** Surely, 3^u are not going to leave us, Bfr. Vivian !" 

Vivian explained his reasons— Lord Glistonbuiy would 
not allow them any weight, entreatlsd and insisted that 
he should stay at least a few days longer ; for his going 
^ just at this moment would seem quite like a break 141 
in the famil;^, and would be the most unfriendly and 
cruel thing imaginable." Why Lord Glistonbury so 
earnestly pressed his stay, peiiiaps, even his lordship 
himself did not exactly know ; for, with all the air of 
being a person of infimte address and depth of design, 
his lordship was in reality childishly inconsistent; what 
the French call incoruiquent. On any subject, great or 
small, where he once took it into Ms head, or, as he 
called it, ftiade it a ;Hnnr» that a thing should be so or so, 
he was as peremptory, or, where he conld not be* per- 
emptory, as anxious, as if it were a matter of life and 
death. In his views there was no perspective, no keep- 
iug-i-all objects appeared of e^ual magnitude ; and even 
now, when it might be conceived that his .whole mind 
was intent upon a great family misfortune, he, in the 
course of a few minutes, became as eager about a mere 
jtnAB.as if he had nothing else in the world to think of. 
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i!roifi the eamestnesis with which Lord Gfidtonbury 
urs^ed him to stay' a few days, at least one day longer^ 
Vivian was induced to believe that it must be a matter 
of real consequence to his lordship ; " and, in his pres- 
ent state of distress, I cannot refuse such a request," 
thought Vivian. He yielded, therefore, to these solici- 
tations, and consented to stay a few days longer; though 
he knew the prolonging his visit would be, in every re- 
spect, disagreeable. 

At dinner Lord Glistonbury announced to the com-. 
pany that the physician had advised change of air im- 
mediately for Lord Lidhurst ; and that, in consequence,- 
his son would set out early the next morning for Dev- 
onshire — that his daughter Julia wished to go with her 
brother, and that Miss Strictland would accompany them. 
Lord GiistonbuiY apologized for his daughter's absence, 
*^ preparations for her journey so suddenly decided 
upon," &c. Lady Glistonbury and Ladv Sarah looked 
terribly grim while all this was saying; out the gravity 
and stiffness of their demeanour did not appear any 
thing extraordinary to the greater part of the company, 
who had no idea of what was going forward. The lawyer, 
the captain, and the chaplain, however, interchanged 
significant looks ;- and m^y times, during the course of 
the evening, they made attempts to draw out Vivian's . 

. thoughts, but they found him impenetrable. There was 
an underplot of a quarrel between Miss Strictland and 
Miss Bateman, to which Vivian paid little attention;- 
nor was he affected, in the slightest degree, by the 
Roeamunda's declaration to Lord GUstonbury, that she 
must leave his family, since she found that Miss Strict-* 
land had a larger share than herself of his lordsh^)'s 

' confidence, and was, for what reason she could not 
divine, to have the Honour of accompanying Lady Julia : 
into Devonshire. Vivian perceived thes^ quarrels, and 

. heard the frivolous conversation of the company at 
Glistonbury Castie without interest, and with a sort of 
astonishment at the small motives by which others were 
i^tated, while his whole soul was engrossed by love 
and pity for Lady Julia. In yain he hoped for another . 
opportunity of seeing and speaking to her. She never 
appeared. The next morning he rose at daybreak, that 
he might have the chance of seeing her: he begged- 
Miss Strictland to entreat her ladyship would allow him 
to say a fei^ wprds before she set out ; but Miss Strict-, 
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hnd reined, fliat she was assured the reqaest would be 
vain ; and he thought he perceiyed that Miss Strictiand, 
though she affected to lament Lady Julia's Idindness to 
her own interests and contumacy, in omwaing her 
fatUer's wishes, was, in reality, glad that sne persisted 
in her own determination. Lora ladhurst, on account, 
of the weak state of his health, was kept in ignorance 
of every thing that could agitate him ; and, when Vivian 
took leave of him, the poor young. man left many mes- 
sages of kindness and gratitude for Mr. Russell. 

^ I am sorry that he was obliged to leiive me ; for, ill 
.or well, there is no human being, I vnll not except any 
one but my sister Julia, whom 1 should so much wish to 
have with me. Tell him so ; and tell him— 4)e sure you 
remember my very words, for perhaps I i^hall never see 
him again— tell him, that, living or dying, I shall <eel 
grateful to him. He has given me tastes and principles 
very different from those rhad when he came into this 
house. Even in sickness, I feel almost every hour the 
advantage of my present love for literature. If I shoidd 
live and recover, I hope I shall do him some credit ; and 
I trust my family will join in my gratitude. JuUa, ray 
dear sister! why do you weep so bitterly? — ^If I had 
seen you come into the soom,! would not have spoken 
of my hesdth.** 

Lord Glistonburv came im to tell them that Miss 
Strictiand was ready. *^ Mr. Vivian,*' cried his lordslup, 
''will you han4 Julia into the carriage 1 — Julia, Mr.- 
Vivian is offering you his services." 

Vivian, as he attended Lady Julia, had so much, re- 
spect for her feelinfl[s, that, though he had been waiting 
with extreihe impatience for an opportunity to ^ay a /e«r 
words, yet now he would not iB^ak, but handed ner * 
along the gallery, down the staircase, and across the 
great hall, in profound silence. She seemed sensible of 
this fwbearance : and, turning to him at a moment when 
they coidd not 'be overheard, said, ''It was not from 
unkindness, Mr. Vivian, I refused to see you again, but 
to convince you that my mind is determined — ^if yon 
have any thing to say^ I am ready to hear it.** 

"Is there nothing to be hoped from time?'' said 
Vivian. " Your father, I know, has hopes that— All I 
ask is, that you will not make any rash resolutions.** 

" I make none ; but I tell yw, for vour own sake, not 
to cherish any vain hope. My father does not know 
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toy mind sufficientnTy therefore. he tnajr deceive you; 
hut I will liot. I thought, after the manner in which 
I spoke- to YOU yesterday, you would have had too much 
strength of mind to have rendered this repetition of my 
sentiments 'necessary. — ^Attach yourself elsewhere as 
soon tjM you can.— -I sincerely wish your happiness. 
Miss Strictland is waiting. — Farewell !" •■ ^ 

She hurried forward to the carriage ; and when she 
was gone, Vivian repented that he had seen her again« 
as it had only given them both additional and fruitless 
pain* 

What passed during some succeeding days at Glis-* 
tonbury Castle he scarcely knew ; no trace remained in 
his mind of any thing but the confused Qoise of people, 
who had been talking, laughing, and diverting themselves 
In a manner that seemed to him incomprehensible. He 
exerted himself, however, so far as to write to RusseU, 
to implore his forgiveness, and to solicit a return of hi» 
jfriendship, which, in his present state of unhappiness, 
was more necessary to him than ever. When he had 
fiiiished and despatched this letter, he sank agsdn into a 
sort of reckless State, without hope or determination, hA 
to his future life. He could not decide whether he 
should go to his mother immediately on leaving Glis- 
tonbury, or to Mr. Russell, or (which he knew was the 
best course he coidd pursue) attend his duty in parlia- 
ment, and, by plunging at once into public husinessy 
change the course of his thoughts, and force his mind 
to resume its energy. After altering his determination 
twenty times, after giving at least a dozen contradictory 
orders about his journey, his servant at last had Ms ulti- 
matum, for London — ^the carriage to be at the door at 
ten o'clock the next morning. Every thing was ready 
at the appointed hoiur. Breakfast over, Vivian waited 
only to pay his compliments to -Lady Glistonbury, who- 
had breakfasted in her oym apartment. Lady Sarah, 
"With a manner as formal as usual, rose from the break-* 
iJAst-table, and said 8)ie .would let her mother know that 
Mr. Vivian was going. Vivian waited half an hour-^an 
hour-^two hours. Lady Glistonbury did not appear,- 
nor did Lady Sarah return. The company had dis« 
persed aftei^ tne first half-hour. Lord Glistonbury be^ 
to believe that the ladies did not mean to make tlieir 
ap|)earance. At length a message came from Lady 
^tftonbury."— " Lady GUstonbury's compliments to Mr. 

32 
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YiviaiH-her ladyship was concerned that it was out t^ 
her power to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Vivian, as 
she was too much indisposed to leave her room.— She 
uid Lady Sarah wished him a very good journey." 

Vivian went up to his room for his gloves, which he 
missed at the moment when he was going. While he 
was opening the empty drawers one after another, in 
search of his gloves, and, at the same time, calling his 
servant to find them, he heard a loud scream ftoxa an 
adjbining apartment. He listened again — ^all was silent ; 
and he supposed that what he h^ heard was not a 
scream : but, at that moment, Lady^arah's maid flmig 
open his door, and, running in with outstretched arms, 
threw herself at Vivian's feet. Her sobs and tears pre- 
vented his understanding one syllable she said. At last, 
she articulated inteUigibly, " Oh, sir !-— donH be so cruel 
to go— mv lady ! — ^my poor lady ! If you go, it will kill 
Lady Sara^ !'' 

" Kill Lady Sarah !— Why I saw her iu perfect health 
this morning at breakfast!" 

'* Dear, dear, sir ! you know nothing of the matter !'' 
said the maid, rising, and shuttinjg the door : " you don't 
know what a way she has been in ever since the talk 
of your going— fits upon fits every night, and my lady, 
her mother, and I up holding her— and none in the house 
knowing it but ourselves. Very well at breakfast ! Lord 
help us ! sir. How little you know of what she has suf- 
fered ! Lord have mercy upon me ! I would not be a 
lady to be so much in love, and left so, for any thing in 
the whole world. And my Lady Sarah keeps every 
thing so to herself; if i^twas not for these fits, they 
would never have knowed she cared no more for you 
than a stone." 

** And probably you are quite mistaken," said Vivian; 
'* and that I have nothing to do with the young lady's 
illness. If she has fits, I am very sorry for it ; but I 
can't possibly — Certainly, you are quit^ mistaken !" 

" Lord, sir '-^mistaken ! As if I could be mistaken, 
when I know my lady as well as I know myself! Why, 
sir, I know from the time of the election, when you waa 
giyen to her by all the country — and, to be sure, when 
we aJl thought it would be a match directly — and the 
Lord know's what put it off! — ^I say, from that time, her 
heart was set upon you. Though lshe never said a woid 
to me, or any one, I knew how it was, through all her 
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eoldness— -And, to be sure, when you was in Lon'on so 
much with us, all, the town said, as all the country did 
afore, that to be sure it was to be a match — ^But then 
that sad affair, with that artfullest of women, that took 
you off from all that was good, and away, the Lord knows 
■where, to foreign parts ! — ^Well ! to be sure, I never shall 
forget the day you come back again to us! — and the 
night of the bajl ! — and you dancing with my lady, and 
all so happy ; then, to be sure, all were sarten it was to 
be immediately — And now to go and break my poor 
lady^s heart at the last ! — O sir, sir !' if you could but see 
her, it would touch a heart of marble !'^ 

Vivian's astonishment and dismay were so great, that 
he suffered the girl, who was an unpractised creature, 
to go on speaking without interruption : the warmth 
of affection with which she spoke of her lady, also, sur- 
prised him ; for, till this instant, he had no idea that any 
one could love Lady Sarah Lidhurst ; and the accounts 
she gave of the lady's sufferings not only touche4 his 
compassion, but worked upon his vanity. " This cold, 
proud young lady that never loved none before, to think," 
as her maid said, *' that she should come to such a pass 
as to be in fits about him: And it was her belief that 
Lady Sarah never would recover it, if he went away out 
of the castle this day.^' 

The ringing of a bell had rejjeatedly been heard, while 
Lady Sarah's maid was speaking ; it now rang violently, . 
and her name was called vehemently from the adjoining 
apartment. " I must go, I must go ! O sir ! one day, 
for mercy's sake ! stay one day longer !" 

Vivian, though he had been moved by this girl's repre- 
sentations, was determined to effect his retreat while it 
was yet in his power ; therefore he ran down stairs, 
and had gained the hall, where he was shaking hands 
with Lora Glistonbury, when my Lady Glistonbury's 
own woman came in a great hurry, to say, that her 
lady, finding herself a little better now, and able to see 
Mr. Vivian, begged he would be so good as to walk up 
to her dressing-room. 

Vivian, with a heavy heart and slow steps, obeyed ; 
there was no refusing, no evading such a request. He 
summoned all his resolution, at the same time saying 
to himself, as he followed his conductor along the gal- 
lary, " It is impossible that I can ever be drawn in to 
marry Lady Sarah. This is a concerted plan, and I 
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•hall not be so weak as to be the dupe of so gross an 
artifice." 

Lady Olistonbury's maid showed him into her lady's 
dressing-room, and retired. Lady Glistonbury was seated, 
and, without speaking, pointed to a chair which was set 
opposite to her. " So ! a preparation for a scene," 
thought Vivian. He bowed, but, still keeping his hat in 
his hand, did not sit down : he was extremely happy to 
hear that her ladyship found herself something better — 
-much honoured by her permitting him to pay his re* 
spects', and to o0er his grateful acknowledgments to her 
ladyship before his departure from Glistonbury. 

Her ladyship, still without speaking, pointed to the 
chair. Vivian sat down, and looked as if he had " screwed 
his courage to the sticking place." Lady Glistonbury 
had sometimes a little nervous trembling of her head,' 
which was the only symptom of internal agitation that 
was ever observable in her ; it was now increased to a 
degree which Vivian had never before seen* 

" Are you in haste, sir, to be gone 1" said Lady Glis- 
tonbury. 

Not if her ladyship had any commands for him ; but 
otherwise he had intended, if possible, to reach town 
that night. 

" I shall not delay you many minutes, Mr. Vivian,** 
aaid her ladyship. " You need not be under apprehen- 
sion that Lady Glistonbury should seek to detain you 
longer^than your own incUnations induce you to stay; 
at is, therefore, unnecessary to insult her with any ap- 
pearance of haste or impatience." 

Vivian instantly laid down his hat, and protested that 
he was not in the slightest degree impatient : he should 
be very unprateful, as well as very ill-bred, if, after the 
aiost hospitable manner in which ne had been received 
and entertained at Glistonbury Castle, he could be in 
haste to quit it. He was entirely at her ladyship's 
orders. 

Lady Glistonbury bowed formally — ^was again silent 
—the trembling of her head very great — ^the rest of her 
form motionless. 

" I have sent for you, Mr. Vivian," said she, " that I 
might, before you leave this castle, set you right on a 
subject which much concerns me. From the represent- 
ations of a foolish country girl, a maid-servant of my 
iiaughter Lady Sarah Lidhurs^, which I have Just dis- 
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eovered she has made to you, I had reason to fear that 
you might leave Glistonbury with very false notions — ^" 

A cry was heard at this moment from the inner apart < 
ment, which made Vivian start ; but Lady Glistonbury, 
without noticing it, went on speaking. 

" — ^With notions very injurious to my daughter Sa- 
rah ; who, if I know any thing of her, would rather, if it 
were so ordained, go out of this world than condescend 
to any thing unbecoming her sex, her education, and 
her fampy.'' 

Vivian, struck with respect and compassion for the 
mother, who spoke to him in this manner, was now con- 
vinced that there had been no concerted plan to work 
Qpon his mind, — ^that the maid had spoken without the 
knowledge of her lady ; and the mpre proudly solicitous ^ 
Lady Glistonbury showed herself , to remove what she 
called the false impression from his mind, the more he 
was persuaded that the girl had spoken the truth. He 
was much embarrassed between his good-nature and his 
dread of becoming a sacrifice to his humanity. 

He replied in general terms to Lady Glistonbury, that 
he had the highest respect for Lady Sarah Lidhurst, and 
that no opinion injurious to her could be entertained by 
him. 

*' Respect she must command from aU," said Lady 
Glistonbury; '* tkat it is out of any man^s power to refuse 
her : as to the rest, she leaves you, and I leave you, sir, 
to your own conscience.'' 

Lady Glistonbury rose, and so did Vivian. He hoped 
that neither her ladyship nor Lady Sarah had any cause- 
He hesitated ; the words, to reproach, to comjiamy to he 
displeased, 9iil came to his lips; but each seemed im^ 
.proper; and, none other being at hand to convey his 
meaning, he could not finish his sentence : so he began 
another upon a new construction, with " I should be 
much concerned if, in addition to all my other causes 
of regret in leaving Glistpnbury Castle, I felt tiiat I had 
incurred Lady Glistonbuiy's or Lady Sarah's displea— 
disapprobation." 

*^ As to that, sir," said Lady Glistonbury, "I cannot 
but have my own opinion of your conduct ; and you can 
scarcely expect, I apprehend, that a mother, such as I 
am, should not feet some disapprobation of conduct, 
which haft— Sir, I beg { may not detain you— I have' 
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the honour to wish you a good journey and much hq^ 
piness." 

An attendant came from an inner apartment with a 
message from Lady iSarah, who was worse, and wished 
to see her mothei^-" Immediately I^—tell her, imme- 
diately!" ' 

The servant returned with the answer* Vivian wa» 
retiring, hut he came back, for he saw at that moment a 
convulsive motion contract Lady Glistonbury^s face: 
she maide an effort to walk ; but if Vivian had not sup- 
ported hbr instantly, she must have fallen. *8he en- 
deavoured to disengage herself from his 9ssi8tance,.and 
again attempted to walk. 

' ** For God's sake, lean upon ine, madam !'' said Vivian, 
much alarmed. With his assistance she reached the 
door of the inner rooip : sumnioaiing all the returning 
powers of life, she then withdrew her arm from his, and 
pointing back to the door at which Vivian entered, she. 
said, " That is your way,, sir." 

*' Pardon m6<--*I cannot go-*I cannot leave you at this 
monaent," said Vivian. 

'"mis is my daughter's apartment, sir,** said Lady 
Qlistonbury, stopping, and standing still and fzed. Some 
of the attendants within, hearing her ladyship's voice, 
opened the door; Lady Glistonbury made an effort to 
in«vent it, but in vain : the chamber was darkened, but 
as the door opened* the wind from an open window blew 
back the curtain, and some light fell upon a canopy bed, 
where Lady Sarah lay motionless, her eyes closed, and 
pale as death ; one attendant chafing her temjdes, an>* 
other rubbing her feet: she looked up just alter the 
door opened, and, raising her head, she saw Viviaii*-^ 
gleam of joy iUumined her countenance and coloured 
her cheek. 

*' Sir," repeated Lady Glistonbury, '' this is my daughi- 
ter's— " 

She could articulate no more. She fell across tiie 
threshold, struck with palsy. Her daughter spranc 
from the bed, and, with Vivian's assistance, raised and 
carried Lady Glistonbury to an arm-chair near the open 
window, diew back the curtain, begged Vivian to go to 
her fother, and instantly to despatch a messenger for 
Aiedioal assistance. Vivian sent his own servant, who 
tiad his horse ready a^ the door, and he bade the man go 
«s fast as he^ could. 



** Thea you clon^t loave Glistonbuiy tOi4ay, sir %^ md 
the servant. 

** Po as I ord^r you — ^Where's Lord Glistonbury ^'* 

His lordBhiP) with the newspapers and letteirs open 
in his hand, qame up^ut they dropped on hearing the 
intelligence that Vivian communicated^ His lordship 
was naturally humane and good-natured; and the shock 
was greater, perhape, to him, from the sort of enmity in 
which he lived with Lady Glistonbury. 

*^ I dread to go up stairs," said he. " For God's sake, 
Vivian, don't leave me in this distress !-*do order your 
carriage away I Put up Mr. Vivian's carriage." 

liddy Sarah's maid came to tell them that Lady Glis- 
tonbury had recovered her speech, and that sue had 
;^ked *' if Mr. Vivian was gone." 

'* Do come up with me," cried Lord Glistonburyf " and 
ahe will see you are not gone." 

^ Here's my lord and Mr. Vivian, my lady," said the 
girl. 

Then turning to Lady Glistonbury 's woman, she added 
ia a loud whisper, *' Mr. Vivian won't go to-day," . 

Lady Sarah gave her maid some commission, which 
took her out of the room. Lady Sarah, no longer the 
formal, cold, slow personage whom Vivian detested, 
now seemed to him, and not only seemed but was, quite 
a different being, inspired with energy, and quickness, 
and presence of mind: she forgot herself, and her illness j 
and her prudery, and her love, and every other consid- 
eration, m the sense of her mother's danger. Lady 
Glistonbury had but imperfectly recovered her recollec- 
tion* At one mon^ent she smiled on Vivian, and tried 
to stretch out her hand to him, as she saw him standiAg 
beside Lady Sarah. But when he approached Lady 
Glistonbuiy and spoke to her, she seemed to have som^ 
painful recollection, and, looking round the room, ex- 
pressed surprise and uneasiness at his being there. 
Vivian retired ; and Lord Glistonbury, who was crying 
like a child, foUowad, saying, <' Take me out with you-^ 
Pr. G— *-* ought to be here before now-<— I'll sem for 
another physician ! Very shockipg-^very shockingv-->a;t 
Lady GUstonbury's time of life, too-^for she is not an 
old woman by any means. Lady Glistonbury is eighteen 
months younger than I am ! Nobody knows how soop 
it may pe their turn! It's very shocking! If I ha4 
known she was ill, I would have had advice for bar 
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sooner. She is very patient— 4oo patient— a great deal 
too patient. 8he never will complain — ^never tetts iHiat 
she feels, body or mind — at least never tells me; hat 
that may he my fault in some measure. Should be very . 
sorry Ladf Gttistonbury went out of the world witb 
things as they are now between ns. Hope to God she 
will get over this attack ! Hey ! Bfr. Vivian 1** 

Vivian said whatever he could to fortify this hope, 
and was glad to see Lord Glistonbury show feelings of 
this sort The physician arrived, and confirmed these 
hopes by his favourable prognostics. In the course of 
the day and night her face, which had been contracted, . 
resumed its natural appearance ; she recovered the use 
of her arm : a certain oifficolty of articulation and thicks 
ness of speech, with what the physician called halhi 
cination of mind, and a general feebleness of body, were 
all the apparent consequences of this stroke. She was 
not herself sensible of the nature of the attack, or clear 
in her ideas of any thing that had passed immediately 
previous to it. She had only an imperfect recollection 
of her daughter's illness, and of some hurry about Mr. 
Vivian^s going away. She was, however, well enough 
to go into her dressing-room, where Vivian went to pay 
his respects to her with Lord Glistonbury. By unre- 
mitting exertions and unusual cheerfulness. Lady Sainh 
succeeded in quieting her mother's confused apprehen- 
sions on her account. When out of Lad^ Glistonbury's 
hearing, all the attendants and the physicians repeatedly 
expressed fear that Lady Sarah would over-fatigue and 
injure herself by this extraordinary energy; but her 
powers of body and mind seemed to rise wiui the neces- 
sity for exertion; and on this great occasion she sud* 
deniy discovered a warmth and strength of charactw, 
of which few had ever before discerned even the slightest 
sjrmptoms. 

" who would have expected this from Sarah !'' whis- 
pered Lord Glistonbury to Vivian. " Why, her sister 
did not do more for me when I was ill ! I always knew 
she loved her mother, but I thought it was in a quiet, 
commonplace way — ^Who knows but she loves me too! 
—or might — .*' She came into the room at this moment: 
— " Sarah, my dear," said his lordship, " where are my 
letters and yesterday's papers, which I never read 1-« 
I'll see if there be any thmg in them that can interest 
your mother." 
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Lord Olistonbury opened the papers, and the first 
article of public news was " a dissolution of pariiament 
confidently expected to take place immediately.^ Thia 
must put an end to Vivian's scheme of going to town to 
attend his duty in parliament. ** But, maybe, it is only 
newspaper information." It was confirmed by all Lora 
Glistonbury and Vivian's private letters. A letter from 
his mother, which Vivian now for the first moment had 
time to peruse, mentioned the dissolution of parliament 
as certain ; she named her authority, which could not 
be doubted; and, in consequence, she had sent down 
supplies of wine for an election ; and she said, that she 
would " be immediately at Castle Vivian, to keep open 
house and open heart for her son. Though not fur- 
nished," she observed, " the castle would suit the better 
all the purposes of an election ; and she should not fee) 
any inconvenience, for her own part, let the acoommo- 
dlations be what they might." 

Lord Glistonbury directly proposed and insisted upon 
Lady Haxyr Vivian^s making Glistonbury her head-quar- 
ters. Vivian objected ; Lsuly Glistonbury^s illness was 
an ostensible, and, he hoped, would be a sufilclent excuse 
for declining the invitation. But Lord Glistonbury per- 
sisted : " Lady Glistonbury, he was sure, would wish it-— 
nothing would be more agreeable to her." His lord- 
ship's looks appealed to Lady Sarah, but Lady Sarah was 
silent; and, wnen her father positively required her 
opinion, by adding, ** Hey ! Sarati ?" she rather discour^ 
aged than pressed the invitation. She said, that though 
•he was persuaded her mother would, if she were well, 
be happy to have the pleasure of seeing Lady Mary 
Vivian ; yet she could not, in her mother's present sit- 
uation, venture to decide how far her healtli might be 
able to stand any election bustle. 

Lady Sarah said this with a very calm voice, but 
blushed extremely as she spoktd ; and, for the first time, 
Vivian thought her not absolutely plain; and, for the 
first time, he thought even the formality and deliberate 
coolness of her manner were not disagreeable. He 
liked her more at this moment than he had ever im- 
agined it possible he could like Lady Sarah Lidhurst ; 
but he liked her chiefiy because she did not press him 
into her service, but rather forwarded his earnest wist) 
to get away from Glistonbury. 

Lord f Glistonbury appealed to the physician, and aske^ 
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whether company and amusement were not " the heat 
tlungsaossible for his patient 1 Ladv Glistonbury shoold 
not he left alone, surely ! Her mind should be interested 
and aitiused ;. and an election would he a fortunate cir- 
cumstance just at present !" 

The physician qualified the assent which his lordship's 
peremptory tone seemed to demand, by saying, ** that 
certainly moderate amusement, and whatever interested 
without agitating her ladyship, would be salutsury.*' His 
lordship then declared that he would leave it to Lady 

' Glistonbury herself to decide : quitting the end of the 
room where they were holding their consultation, he 
approached her ladyship to explain the matter. But 

• Lady Sarah stopped him, beseeching so earnestly that 
no appeal might be made to her mother, that Vivian was 
quite moved; and he settled the business at once to 

general satisfaction, by declaring that, though neither 
e nor Lady Mary Vivian could think of intruding as 
inmates at present, yet that they should, as soon as 
Lady Glistonbury's health would permit, be as much at 
Glistonbury Castle as possible ; and that the short dis- 
tance trom his house would make it, he hoped, not in- 
convenient to his lordship for all election business. 
Lord Glistonbury acceded, and Lady Sarah appeared 
gratefully satisfied. His lordship, who always took the 
task of explanation upon himself, now read the para- 
ppraph about the dissolution aloud to Lady Glistonbury; 
mformed her, that Lady Mary Vivian was coming im- 
mediately to the country ; and that they should hope to 
see Lady Mary and Mr. Vivian almost every day, thoush 
he could not prevail upon them to take up their abode 
during the election at Glistonbury. Lady Glistonbury 
listened, and tried, and seemed to understand-^bowed 
to Mr. Vivian and smiled, and said she remembered he 
was often at Glistonbury during the last election— that 
she was happy to hear she should have the pleasure to 
see Lady Mary Vivian — ^that some people disliked election 
times, but for her part she did not, when she was strong. 
Indeed, the last election she recollected with particular 
pleasure — she was happy that Lord Giistonbuij's inter- 
est was of service to Mr. Vivian. Then ** she noped his 
canvass to-day had been 'successful V — ^and asked some 
questions that showed her mind had become confused, 
and that she was confounding the past with the present 
Lady Sarah and Ifr. Vivian said a few words to set her 
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|ight--6he looked first at one, and then at the other, lis- 
teninff, aoid then said, **I understand — God bless you 
both." Vivian took up his hat, and looked out of the 
window, to see if his carriage was at the door. 

" Mr. Vivian wishes you a good morning;, madam,^ 
said Lady Sarah : " he is going to Castle Vivian, to get 
things ready for Lady Mary's arrival.'' 

'* 1 wish you health and happiness, sir," jsaid Lady 
Glistonburv, attempting to rise, while some painful remi- 
niscence altered her countenance. 

**Pray do not stir, don't disturb yourself, Lady Glis- 
tonbury . I shall pay my respects to your ladyship again 
as soon as possible." 

^ And pray bring me good news of the election4 and 
how the poll stands to-morrow, Mr. Vivian," added hei 
ladyship, as he left the room. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Vivian, who had felt oppressed and almost enslaved 
by his compassion, breathed more freely when he at 
last found himself in his carriage, driving away from 
GUstonbury. His own castle, and the preparations for 
his mother's arrival, and for the expected canvass, oc- 
cupied him so much for the ensuing day«, that he had 
scarcely time to think of Lady Julia or of Lady Sarah, 
of Russell or Selina : he could neither reflect on the 
past, nor anticipate the Aiture ; the present, the vulgar 
present, full of upholsterers,, and' p^ier-hangers, and 
butlers, and grooms, and tenants, and freeholders, and 
parasites, pressed upon his attention with importunate 
glaims. The dissolution of parliament took place. Lady 
Mary Vivian ^ived almost as soon as the newspaper 
that brought thts intelligentie : with her came a new set 
of thoughts, all centring in the notion of her son's con- 
sequence in the world, and of his happiness — ^ideas 
which were too firmly associated in her mind ever to 
be separated. She said that she had regretted his having 
made such a long stay in the country during the last 
session, because he had missed opportunities of distin- 
guishing himself further in parliament. The preceding 
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session her tadysliip had ji^ceived mtifymg compile 
ments on her son's talents, and on the ngore he nad 
already made in public life; she felt her self-love as 
well as her affection interested in his continuing his 
political career with spirit and success. ^* As to the 
present election," she observed, " there could be littie 
doubt that he would be re-elected with the assistance 
of the Glistonbury interest ; and," added her ladyship, 
smiling significantly, " I fancy your interest is pretty 
strong in that quarter. The world has given you by 
turns to Lady Julia and Lady Sarah Lidhurst ; and I am 
asked continually which of the Lady Lidhursts yon are 
in love with. One of these ladies certainly must be my 
daughter-in-law; pray, if you know, empower mo to 
say which." Lady Mary Vivian spoke but half in ear- 
nest, till the extraordinary commotion her words created 
in her son convinced her that the. report had not, now 
at least, been mistaken. 

" Next to Miss Selina Sidney," continued Lady Mary, 
" who, after her positive and long persisted-in refusal, is 
quite out of the question, I have, my dear son, always 
wished to see you married to one of the Lady Lidhursts 'r 
ipid, of course, Lady Julia's talents, and beauty, and 
youth—** 

Vivian interrupted, and hastily told his mother that 
Lady Julia LidhuiBt was as much out of the question aa- 
Miss Sidney could be ; for that he had offered himself, 
and had been refused ; and that he had every reason to 
believe that the determination of his second mistres9 
i^^ainsthim would be at least as absolute and unconquer-' 
able as that of his first. His mother was in amazement. 
That her son could b^ refused by Lady Jufia[ Lidhurst 
appeared a moral %nd poHtical impossibility, especially 
when the desire for a connexion between the families 
had been so obvious on the side of the GlistoHburies. 
What could be the meaning of this 1 Lady JuHa was 
perhaps under an error, and fancied he was someway 
engaged to Miss Sidney^; '^or, perhaps," sM Lady 
Mary, who had a ready wit for the invention of delicate 
distresses, *' perhaps there is some difficulty about the 
eldest sister j Lady Sarah ; for you know the first wintei* 
you were given to her.— Ay, that must be the case. I 
will go to Glistonbury to-morrow, and I will have Lady 
JuHa to myself for five minutes : I thitak I have some 
penetration, and I will know the truth." 



Lady Mary was again surprised, by hearing' from lier 
aon that Lady Julia was not at Glistonbury — that sh9 
was gone with her brother into Devonshire. So there 
was a dead silence for some minutes, succeeded by an 
exclamation fron^ Lady Marv, *' There is som^ grand 
secret here— I must know it !" Her ladyship ibrthwith 
commenced a close and able cross-examination, which 
Vivian stopped at last by declaring that he was not at 
liberty to speak upon the subject : he knew, he said, that 
his mother was of too honourable and generous a temper 
to press him further. His mother was perfectly honour- 
able, but at the same time extremely curious; ancl 
though she continually repeated, ^ I wiH not ask you 
another question — ^I would not upon any account kad 
you to say a syllable that could oetray any conMence 
reposed in you, my dear son;** yet she indiiiged herself 
in a variety of ingenious conj.ectures : " I. know it is so f 
oXi **'l am sure that I have guessed now, but I donH Bsk 
you to tell me. You do right to deny it.** Among the 
variety of her conjectures. Lady Mary did not find out 
the truth ; she was prepossessed by the idea that Russell 
was attached to Selina Sidney — a secret which h^ own 
penetration had discovered while her son was abroad 
with Mrs. Wharton, and which she thought no mortal 
living knew but herself. Preoccupied with this notion, 
Ilussell was now omitted in all her combinations. His 
having quitted Ghstonbuiy did hot create any suspicions 
of the real cause of his sudden departure, because there 
was a sufficient reason for his going to the north to see 
his sick relation ; and Lady Mary was too good a phi- 
losopher to assign two causes fbr the same event, wh^ 
she had found one that was adequate to the production 
of the effect. She therefore quietly settled it in her 
imagination, that Lady Julia Lidhurst was going to be 
married immediately to a certain young nobleman, who 
had been lately at Glistonbury while wey were acting 
plays. The next day she went with. Vivian to Gliston- 
bury Castle ; for, waiving all the ceremonials of visit- 
ing, she wa3 anxious to see poor Lady Glistonbury, of 
whose illness she had been apprized, in general terms, 
hy her son. An impulse of curiosity, mixed perhaps 
ynth motives of ree^d for her good" friend Lady GUs- 
tonbury, hastened this Visit. They found Lady Gliston- 
bury much better ; she looked nearly as well a3 she had 
done before this stroke ; and she haa now recovered her 
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memory, and the Aill use of her uiderstandiiig Yinan 
observed that she and Lady Sarah were both conyioced, 
b^ Lady Mary Vivian's curiosity, that he had given no 
hint of any tmng which they did not wish to be known : 
and the pleasurable consciousness of his integrity de- 
posed him to be pleased with them. Lord Glistonbmry, 
on his side, was convinced that Vivian had behaved 
honourably with respect to his daughter Julia; so aU 
parties were well satisfied with each other. His lord- 
ship answered Lady Mary Vivian^s inquiries after his 
son and his daughter Julia by saying, that Miss Strict- 
land had just returned to Glistonbuiy with rather more 
favourable accounts of Lord Lidhurst's health, and that 
Julia and he were now at his brother the Bishop of 
••••••'s. Between this brother and my Lord Gliston- 

bnry there had never been any great intimacy, their 
duuracters and their politics being very different. The 
moment Lady Mary Vivian heard Lord Glistonbury pro* 
nounce, with such unusual cordiality, the words '* my 
brother the bishop,'* she recollected that the bishop had 
a very amiable, accomplished, and remarkably handsome 
son ; si she arranged directly in her imagmation that 
this was the person to whom Lady Julia was engaged. 
Being now thoroughly convinced that this last conjec- 
ture was just, she thought no more about Lady Julia's 
affairs, but turned her attention to Lady Sarah, whose 
cold and guarded manners, however, resisted her utmost 
penetration. Disappointed in all her attempts to lead 
to sentiment or love, the conversation at last ran whoHy 
imon the »[)proaching election, upon the canvass, and 
the strength of the various interests of the county; on 
all which subjects Lady Sarah showed surprisingly 
exact information. Presently Lord Glistonbury took 
Vivian with him to his study to examine some poll- 
book, and then put into his hands a letter from Lady 
Julia Lidhuist, which had been enclosed in one to 
himself. 

'* I told you that I intended to rusHeate Julia,'' said his 
lordship, *' with a poor parson and his wife— relations, 
distant relations of ours in Devonshire ; but this plan 
has been defeated by my foolish good brother the bisnop. 
On their journey they passed close by his palace ; I 
charged Miss Strictland to be incog. ; but tney staid 
to rest in the town, for Lidhurst was fatigued; and 
some of the bishop's people found them oi^ and the 
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bisiiop lent for them, and at last came himself. He was 
so sorry for LuUmrsfs illness, and, as Miss Strictland 
inys, so much charmed with Julia, whom he had not 
seen since she was a child^ that he absolutely took pos- 
session of them ; and Juli^ has made her party good 
with him, for he writes me. word he cannot part with 
her ; that I most allow her to remain with him ; and 
that they will take all possible care of Lidhurst's health. 
I believe I must yield this point to the bishop; for, all 
toffether, it looks better that Julia should be at the 
place than at the parsonage; and though my poor 
brother has not the knowledge of the world one could 
wish, or that is necessary to bring this romantic girl 
back to reason, yet — ^But I keep you from reading your 
letter, and 1 see you are impatient— Hey 1 — very natural! 
bttt, I am afraid, aU in vain-— I'll leave you in peace. At 
any rate," added Lord Gllstonbury, *' you know I have 
always stood your firm friend in tins business; and you 
know Vm discreet." 

Vivian never felt so grateful for any instance of his 
lordship's friendship and discretion as for that which he 
gave at this moment, by quitting the room, and leaving 
him in peace to read bis letter. 



CHAPTER XIU. 

^BiroEi 3rou open this letter, you will have heard, 
{vrobably, that my uncle, the Bishop of *••••• has taken 
me under his protection* I cannot suflldently regret 
that I was not a few years, a few months sooner blessed 
with sueh a Mentor. I never, till now, knew how much 

Siwer kindness has to touch the mind in the moment of 
stress; nor did I ever, till now, feel how deeply the 
eloquence of truie piet^ sinks into the heart. This 
ei^cellent Mend will, I hope, in time restore me to my 
Detter self. From the abstraction, the selfishness of 
passion, I think I am dready somewhat recovered. 
After being wholl^r absorbed by one sentiment, I begin 
to feel again the infiuence of other motives^ and to 
when to the returning sense of social duty. Among 
the first objects to vhichi in recovering from this trance, 

G3 
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or thk ferer of the soul, I have power to turn my aften* 
lion, your happiness, sir, next to that of my own near* 
est rations, I find, interests me most. After giving^ 
you this assurance, I trust you wiU believe that, to 
ensure the felicity, or even to restore the health and 
preserve the life of any relation or friend I have upon 
earth, I should not thimt myself justified in attempting 
to influence your mind to any thing which I did not sin- 
cerely and furmly believe would be for your permanent 
advantage as weU as for theirs. tJnder the solemn faith 
of this declaration, 1 hope that you will listen to me 
with patience and confidence. From all that I have 
myself seen, and from all that I have heard of your 
character, I am convinced that your wife should be a 
woman of a disposition precisely opposite, in many 
kespects, to mine. Your character is liable to vary, ac- 
cording to the situations in which you are placed ; and 
is subject to sudden but transient impressions from ex- 
ternal circumstances. You have hitnerto Jiad a friend 
who has regulated the fluctuations of yout passions ; 
now thai he is separated from you, how much will you 
feel the loss of his cool and steady judgment ! Should 
you not, therefore, in that bosom friend, a wife, look for 
a certain firmness and stability of character, capable of 
resisting, rather than disposed to yield, to sudden im- 
pulse ; a character, not of enthusiasm, but of duty ; a 
mind which, instead of increasing, by example and 
sympathy, any defects of your own — ^pardon the expres- 
sion — should correct or compensate these by opposite 
qualities 1 And supposing that, with such sobriety and 
strength of character as I have described, there should 
be connected a certain slowness, formality, and coldness 
of manner, which might not at first be attractive to a 
man of your vivacity, let not this repel you: When 
Once 3rou have learned to consider this manner as the 
^iicofflitant and indication of qualities essential to your 
aappiness, it would, I am persuaded, become agreeable 
to you ; especially as, on nearer observation, you would 
soon discover that beneath that external coldness, imder 
all that snow and ice, there is an accumulated and con- 
oentrated warmth of affection. 

'* Of this sir, you must lately have seen an example in 
my own family. At the moment when my poor mother 
was struck with palsy, you saw my sister^ energy ; and 
lier character^ prolNibly, then appeared to you in a new 
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|)oint of Tie w. ' From this burst of latent affection for a 
parent >[0u may form some idea of what the power of 
the passion of love would be in her soul ; some idea, I 
say ; for I am persuaded that none but those who know 
her as well as I do can form an adequate notion of the 
strength of attachment of which she is capable. 

'*' Yott will be surprised, perhaps, sir, to hear me reason 
so cool^ for others on a subject where I have acted so 
rashly for myself; and you may feel no inclination to 
listen to the advice of one who nas shown so little pru- 
dence in her own afiairs : therefore, having stated my 
reasons, and suggested my conclusions, I leave you to 
apply them as you diink proper; and I shall omj add, 
that the accomplishment of my wishes on this subject 
would give me peculiar satisfaction. It would reheve 
my mmd from part of a weight of self-reproach. I 
have made both my parents unhappy. I have reason to 
fear that the shock my mother received, by my means, 
contributed much to her late illness. An event that 
would restore my whole family to happiness must, there* 
fore, be tome the most desirable upon earth. I should 
feel immediate relief and dehght, even in the hope of 
contribntinff to it by any influence I can have over your 
mind. And, independently of the pleasure and pnde I 
should feel in securing my sister's happiness and 3rours, 
I riiould eiqoy true satisfaction, sir, in that intimate 
friendship with you, which only the ties of such near 
relationship comd permit or justify. You will accept 
of this assurance, instead of the tnte and insulting, be*- 
cause unmeaning or unsafe, offer of friendship, which 
ladies sometimes make to those who have been their 
iovers. ^'JvuALmHURST. 

At the first reading of this letter, Vivian felt nothintf 
bat a r^oewal of regret for having lost all chance of 
<Maining the affections of the person by whom it was 
written: on a second perusal, he was moved by the 
earnest expression of her wishes for his happiness ; and 
the desir^ to gratify her, on a point on which she was 
so anxious, iduenced him much more than any of her 
arguments. Whatever good sense the letter contained 
was lost upon him ; but all tiie sentiment operated with 
full force ; yet not with sufficient power to conquer the 
vepugnsQce he stiB felt to Lady Sarah's person and man« 
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nm. Lord Glistonlmry made no inquiries concemiiig 
the contents of his daughter Julians letter ; bnt, as far as 
poifteoees would permit, he examined Vinan's conote- 
nance when he returned to the drawing-room. Lady 
Glistonbury's manner was as calm as usual; but the 
slight shake of her head was a sufficientondicationof her 
internal feelings. Lad^ Sarah looked pale, but so per- 
fectly composed, that Vivian was convinced she, ^ least, 
knew nothmg of her sister's letter. So great indeed was | 
the ontward composure, and so immoveable was Lady ^ 
Sarah, that it iwovoked Lady Mar3r past endm^ance ; aiid 
as tiiey drote home in the evening, she exclaimed, *' I 
never saw sueh a young woman as Lady Sarab Lidhoorst ! 
She is a stick, a stone, a statue — she has completely 
satisfied my mind on one point. I own that when I 
found Lady Julia Was out or the qu^tionr I did begin to 
think and wish that Lady Sarah might be my danghter- 
in-hnr, becan»e she has really been so careiMly bH>ttght 
up, and the connexion with the Glistonbttiy £aanily is so 
desirable: then I had a notion, before I saw her this 
morning, that the girl liked you, and might be reallj 
capable of attachment ; but now, indeed, I am conviiiced 
of the l^ly of that notion. She has no feeling — ^none 
upon earth-HMsarcely common sense ! She t£nks of 
nothing but how she holds her elbows. The iormali^ 
and importance with winch she went on cutting off enm 
of worsted from that frightful tapes^-work, while I 
. talked of you, quite put me out of all manner of pattonce. 
She has no feelin^none upon earth !" 

** ma'am." said Vivian, << yoo do her injustice :. she 
certainly has feeling— ^br her mother." 

**Ay, for her mother, maybe; a kind of mechanical 
affection." 

'* But, ma'am, if you had seen her at the time that her 
BM>fhev was struck with palsy !" 

Much to his own surprise, Vivian found Inmself en* 
miged in a defence, and almost in a eulogium upon La^ 
Saii^! but the injustice of his mother's attack, on tide 
point, was, he knew, so great, that he could not join in 
Lady Mary's invective. 

''Why, my dear Charles!" said she, "do you recol- 
lect, on this very road, as we were returning fW>m Grlis 
toid>ury Castle, tilts time two years, you csdled Lady 
Sarah a petrifaction ¥" ^ 

** Yes, ma^arn; beeanse I did not know her then.*' 
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^Well, my deai^, I must have time to analyze Mr 
tttore carefaUy, and I suppose I shall discover, as yoU 
have done, that she is not a petrifaction. So, then, Lady 
Sarah teaUy is to he the woman after all ! I am content, 
hut I absolutely cannot pretend to like her— I like the 
connexion, however ; and the rest is your affair. You 
havenH proposed yet t" 

** Siess m^ ! no, ma'am ! God foibid ! How fast yotir 
imaginatioh goes, my dear mother! Is there no differ- 
ence between sayin^^ that a woman is not a petrifaction, 
and being in love with her i^ 

** In love ! I never said a word about being in love— I 
know that's impossible-f-I asked only if you had pro- 
posed fbr her.*' 

**Dear ma'am, no!'^ 

Lady Mary expressed her satisfaction ; and, perhaps, 
the injustice witn which she continued, for some days, 
to asperse Lady Sarah Lidhurst, as being unfeeling, 
served her more, in Vivian's opinion than any other 
mode in which she could have spoken of her ladyship. 
Still he felt glad that he had not yet proposed. He had 
not courage either to recede or advance ; circumstances 
went on, smd carried him along with them, without bringf- 
ing him to any decision, 'the business of the electipti 
proceeded ; every day Lord Criistonbury was with hihi, 
or he was at Gustonbury Castle ; every hour he saw 
more plainly the expectations that were formed : some- 
times he felt that ne was inevitably doomed to fulM 
these, and at other times he cherished the hope that 
I^y Julia would sbon return home, and that by some 
fortunate revolution, she mieht yet be his. He had not 
now the advantage of Russell's firmness to support him 
in this emergency. RusselFs answer to his letter was 
so coolly determined, and he so absolutely declined in* 
terferin^ further in his affairs, that Vivian saw no hopes 
of regaining his friendship, or of profiting by his coun- 
sels. Thus was Vivian in all the helplessness and all 
the horrors of indecision, when an event took place 
which materially changed the face of affairs in the Glis- 
toidrary family. Just at the time when the accounts 
of his healtili were the most favourable, and when his 
friends were deceived by the most sanguine hopes of 
his recovery, Lord Lidhurst died. His mother was the 
only person in the family who Was prepared for this ca- 
tasmphe : they dreaded tocommumcate the intelligence 
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to her, lest it should hrvag on another uttadc of her 
d)readful malady ; but, to their astonishment, she heard it 
with calm resignation,-H8aid she had long foreseen this 
calamity, and that she submitted to the wiU of Heaven. 
After pi^ for the parents who lost this amiable and 
promising young man, heir to this large fortune and to 
this splendid title, people be^;an to consider what change 
would be made in tne condition of the rest of the family. 
The Lady Lidhursts, from being very small fortunes, be- 
came heiresses to a large estate. The earldom of Glia- 
tonbury was to devolve to a nephew of Lord Glistonbunr, 
in case the Lady Lidhursts should not marry, or should 
not have heirs male ; but, in case they should marry, the 
title was to go to the first son. All these circumstances 
were of course soon known and talked of in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and many congratulated Vivian upon the great 
accession of fortune, and upon the high e^ctations of 
the lady to whom they supposed him engaged. 

On tne first visit which Vivian and his mother paid 
after the death of Lord lidhurst, at Glistonbury Castle, 
they found there a young man very handsome, but of a 
dark, reserved countenance, whose physiognomy and 
manner immediately prepossessed them against him.; 
on 1^8 part he seemed to eye them with suspicion, and 
to be particularly uneasy whenever Vivian either men- 
tioned the election or approached Lady Sarah. This 
young man was Mr. Lidhurst, Lord GUstonbury's nephew 
and heir-at-law. It was obvious, almost at first sight, 
that the uncle disliked the nephew ; but it was not so 
easy to perceive that the nephew despised the uncle. 
Mr. Lidhurst, though young, was an excellent i>olitician; 
and his feelipgs were always regulated by his interests. 
He had more abilities than Lord Glistonbury, less vanity, 
but infinitely more ambition. In Lord Glistonbuiy am^ 
bition was rather afiected, as an air suited to his rank, and 
proper to increase his consequence ; Mr. Lidhurst's was 
an earnest, inordinate ambition, yet it was cold, silent, 
and calculating ; his jpride preyed upon him inwardly, but 
it never hurried him into sa3ring or doing an extravagant 
thing. Those who were not actuated solely by ambi- 
tion he always looked upon as fools, and those whp 
were he considered, in general, as knaves : the one he 
marked as dupes, the other as rivals. He had been at 
the Bishop of •♦♦•♦•»8 during Lord Lidhurst's illness, 
and at the time of his death. Ever since Lady Julia's 
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vriVai tt the bishop's, he had foreseen the probability 
isf this e^ent, and had, in consequence of the long-sight- 
edness of his views, endeavoured to make himself agree- 
able to her. He found this impossible ; but was, how- 
ever, easily consoled by hearing that ishe had resolved 
never to marry ; h^ only hoped that she would keep her 
resolution; and he was now at 6listonbury Castle, in 
the determination to propose for his other cousin, Lady 
Sarah, who would, perhaps, equally well secure to him 
his oj^ects. 

"Well! my dear Vivian," said Lord Glistonbury, 
drawing him aside, '* how d*ye relish my nephew, Mar- 
maduke Lidhurst! Need not b^ afraid to speak the 
truth, fbr I tell you St once that he is no particular fa- 
vourit^ heire ; not en botme odeikr ; but that's only be- 
tweeik jrou and me. He thinks that I don't know that 
he considers nhe^as a shallow fellow, because I haven't 
my head crammed with t parcel of statistical tables, all 
the fiscal and fimmciering staff which he has at his cal- 
culating fin^rs* ends ; but I trust that I am almost as 
good a. politician as he is, and I'm free to believe, have 
rather more knowledge of the world — 

*bi Mea, aok bdota^esperkiieed wm my tortf— 



Hey t Hey, Vivian t and can see through him with half 
an eye, I can tell him. Wants to get Lady Sarah — 
YeSj yes ; but never came near us tiU we lost my poor 
boy— he wont win Lady Sarah either, or I'm much 
mistaken. Did you observe how jealous he was of you t 
Right!— right! — ^hehas penetration! — Stay, stay! you 
don't know Mamiaduke yet, don't know half his schemes. 
How his brow clouded when we were talking of the 
election! I must hint to you, he has been sounding 
me upon that matter ; he has a great mind to stand for 
this coiintjr — ^talksof starting at the first day of the polL 
I told him it could not do, as I was engaged to you. He 
answered, that of course .was only a conditional promise, 
in case none of my own relations stood. I fought shy, 
and he pressed confoundedly. Gad ! he would put me 
in a very awkward predicament, if he was really to 
stand! for you know what the world would say, if they 
•aw me opposing my own nephew, a rising young man, 
and luSt for a reution either ; and Marmaduke Lidhurst 
IS Jttst your deep fellow to plan such a thing and eze- 
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cnie ft, not caring at what or whose expense/ I can 
teU him, howevcgr, I am not a man to be buUied out of 
my interest, nor to be outwitted neither. Stand firm, 
Yiyian, my good friend, and 111 stand bj yon ; depend on 
me ! — ^I only wish — ^' Here his lordship paused. >* But 
I cannot say more to you now ; for here is my precious 
heir-at-law coming to break up the confederaicy. I*U 
ride over and see you to-morrow; now, let us all be. 
mute before Marmadulce, our master politician, as be- 
comes us — Hey! Vivian? Heyl" 
• Notwithstanding this sort of jealousy of MarmadidLC, 
and the bravadoing style in which Lord Glistonbury 
spoke of him, he spoke to him iii a veirf different man- 
ner: it was aq)parent to Vivian that wa lordship was 
under some awe of his nephew, and that, while he 
cherished this secret dislike, he dreaded coming to any 
open rupture wit}i a man who was, as his kirdahip ap- 
prehended, so well able to niaike his own partr good m 
the world. When Marmaduke did emeige frwn that 
depth of thought in which he generally seemed to b« 
sunk, and when he did condescend to converse, or ra- 
ther to speak, his theme was always of persons in powei% 
or his sarcasms against those who never would obtain 
it ; from any one thing he asserted, it could never be 

E roved, but, from aU he said, it might be inferred, thajt 
e valued human qualities and talents merely as they 
could, or could not, obtain a price in the political market. 
The power of speaking in public, as H is a means in 
England of acquiring all other species of power, he 
deemed the first of Heaven's gifts ; and successful par- 
liamentaiT speakers were the only persons of whom he 
expressed admiration. As Vivian had spoken, aikl had 
been listened to in the House of Commons, he was in 
this respect an object of Marmaduke Lidhurst's envy ; 
but this envy was mitigated hj contempt for our hero's 
want of perseverance in ambition. 

" There is that Mr. Vivian of yours," said he to his 
uncle, while Vivian was gone to talk to the ladies— 
"you'll find he will be but a woraan^ man, alter alt !— 
Hieavens ! with his fiuenoy in public, what I wouM have 
done by this time of day ! This poor fellow has no con- 
sistency of ambition— no great views — no reach of mind. 
Put him in for a borough, and he would be just as fc& 
content as if he carried the county. You'll see he wil^ 
after another session or two, cut out, and retire withoai 
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arpension, and settle down into a mere honest coontiy 
gentiieman. He would be no connexion to increase the 
consequence of your family. Lady Sarah lidhurst 
would oe ^uite lost with such a nobody ! Her ladyship, 
I. am conrmced, has too much discrimmation, and values 
berself too highly, to make such a missy match.'* 

Lord Glistonbiiury coughed, and cleared his throat, 
and blew his nose, and seemed to suffer extremely, but 
chiefly under the repression of his usual loquacity. 
Nothing could be at once a greater proof of his respect 
for his nephew's abilities, a^ of his lordship's dislike 
to him, than this unnatural silence. Mr. Lidhurst's 
compliments on Lady Sarah's discrimination seemed, 
however, to be premature, and unmerited ; for, during 
the course of tms day, ^e treated all the vast efforts 
of her cousin Marmadids:e's gallantry with haughty neg- 
lect, and flowed, what she had never before suffered 
to be visible in her manner, a marked preference for 
Mr. Vivian's conversation. The sort of emulation which 
Mr. Lidhurst's rivalship produced increased^the value 
of the object ; she, for whom there was a contention, 
immediately became a prize. Vivian was both pro* 
voked and amused by the alternate contempt and jeal* 
ousy which Mr. Lidhurst betr^ed ; this gentleman's de^^ 
sire to keep him out of the Glistonbury family, and to 
supplant him in Lady Sarah's favour, piqued him to 
prove his mfluence, and determined him to maintain his 
ground. Insensibly, Vivian's attentions to the lady be* 
came more vivacious ; and he was vain of showing the 
ease, taste, and elegance of his gallantry; smd he was 
flattered by the idea, that aU the spectators perceived 
both its superiori^ and its success. Lady Sarah, whose 
manners had much improved since the departure of Miaa 
Strictland, was so much embellished by our hero's at* 
tentions, that he thought her quite charming. He had 
been prepared to expect flre under the ice, but he was 
agreeably surprised by this sudden spring of flowers 
from beneath the snow. The carriage was at the door 
in the evening, and had waited half an hour, before ha 
was aware that it was time to depart. 

" You are right, my dear son !" Lady Mary began, 
the moment they were seated in the carriage ; " you 
are quite right, and I was quite wrong, about lady Sarah 
Lidhurst: she has feeling, indeed — strong, generous 
feeling— and she shows it at the proper tune : a fine^ 
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dtekM chavaeter ! Her maimevB, to-day, so ^aay, 
bfir coontenaiice ao ammated, really she loolbed quite 
handaoine, and I think her a charming^ woman. What 
changes love can make! — ^Well, now I am satisfied: 
this is what I always wished — connexion, family, fortune, 
every thing ; and the very sort of character you require 
in a wife, — the very person, of all others, that is suited 
to yon!" 

^U she were bnt a little more like her siater'-H>r 
Selina Sidney even /" said Vivian, with a siglL 

^ That very word eoen^yoia saying like Setioa Sid- 
ney even — sliows that you have not much cause for 
sighing: for you see how quickly the mere toncy in 
these matters changes — and yon may love Lady Sarah 
presently, as mnch as 3roa.loved even Lady Julia." 

'^Impossible! ma'am." 

'* Impossible ! Why, my dear Charles, yon astooish 
me ! for you cannot but see the views and expectations 
of all the iaftiily, and of the young lady herself; and 
your attentions to-day were such as could bear but ooa 
cpnatniction.*' 

^ Were they, ma'am ? I was not aware of that at 
the time — ^that is, I did not mean to engaffe myself 
Good Heavens ! surely I am not engaged 1— i ou know 
a man is not bound, like a woman, by a fi^w foolish 
words; compliments and gallantry are not such se- 
rious things with us men. Men never consider them- 
selves engaged to a woman till they make an absolute 
proposal." 

^ I know that is a common maxim with yanag inen 
of the present day, but I consider it as dishoDomrable 
and base ; and very sorry should I be to see it adopted 
hy my son !" cried Lady Mary indignantly. *' Ask your 
friend Mr. Russell's opinion on this point : he long 
a^ told you— I know he did—that if you had not se- 
rious thoughts of Lady Sarah Lidhurst,) you wiould do 
very wrong, after all the reports that have gone ahrosd, 
to continue your intimacy with the^ Ghstonbmies, and 
thus to deceive her and her whole family— I only ap> 
peal to Mr. Russell; will you ask your fnend RuBsefi^s 
opinion V 

Vivian sighed again deeply for the loss, of his friend 
Russell ; but as he could not, without touching upon 
Lady JuliaV affiiirs, explain the cause of the coolnem 
between him and his niend, he answered only« ^^thal 
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>agv, al an appeal to Mr. Russell was unneoessiffy when lie had 

;ed ffl^ his mother's opinion.*' Lady Mary's wish for the Gliik 

^ 1% tonbury carmevian fortified her morality at this moment, 

f^^^ and she replied, "Then my decided opinion is, that it 

fortom voiild be an immoral and dishonourable action to breal^ 

1 regan ^^^^ ^ ^^^i^ engagement as this, which you have volun* 
ism tarilv contracted, and which you absolutely could not 

break without destroying the peace and happiness of a 
g^^p^ whole family. Even that cold Lady Glistonbury grow 

c}uite warm to-day ; and you must see the cause. And 
jgg^ in Lady GlistonlHiry's state of health, who could an- 
0^ fig ' swer for the consequences of any disappointment about 
onrf ■ ^^i* favourite daughter, just after the loss of her son, 

,, " No more, mother, for Heaven's sake ! I see it all— « 

I feel it all — I must marry Lady Sarah, then. By whal 
^^ fatality am I doomed, am I forced to marry a woman 
r^ whom I cannot love, whose person and mannera are 
{• d peculiariy disagreeable to me, and when I'm half in love 

2 ^ with another woman !" 

" That would be a shocking thing indeed," said Lady 
. ^ Mary, retracting, and alarmed ^ for now another train of 
^ associations were wakened, and she judged, not by her 
J^ worldly. But by her romantic system. " I am sure I 
^ would not, upon any account, urge you to act against 
^ your feelings. I would not be responsible for such a 
' ^ marriage, if you are really in love with her sister, and 
^ if Lady Sarah's person and mannera are peculiarly and 
'''' absolutely disagreeable to you. I should do a very 

wicked action — should destroy my son's happiness and 
!? morals, perhaps, by insisting on such a marriaffe-— 

^ Heaven forbid !" (A silence of a mile and a half long 

2 ensued.) " But, Charles, after all I saw to-day, how can 

" 1 believe that Lady Sarah is so disagreeable to you !" 

^ " Ma'am, she happened not to be absolutely disagree- 

' able to me to-day." 

" " Oh I weM ! then she may not happen to be disa^ee- 

I able to you to-morrow, or the next day, or ever a^am !-«> 

And, as to the fancy for her sister, when all hope is 
over, you know, love soon dies of itself." 

So ended the converaation. The next morning, at 
1^1 unusual hour, Lord Glistonbury made his appearance 
at Castle Vivian, with an air of great vexation and em- 
barrassment : be endeavoured to speak of trivial tomes ; 
bat, one after another, these subjects dropped. Then 

34 
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Lady Mary, who saw that he was anxious to speak 19 
her son, soon took occasion to withdraw, not without 
feeling some curiosity, and forming many conjeetnres, 
as to the object his lordship might have in view in thi» 
conference. 

Lord Glistonbury's countenance exhibited, in quick 
alternation, a look of absolute determination and of utter 
indecision. At length, with abrupt effort, he said, ^ Vi- 
vian, have you seen the papers to-day ?" 

"The newspapers? — ^ycs! — ^no! — They are on the 
table — I did not look at them — ^Is there any thing ex- 
traordinary V 

" Yes, faith !— extraordkiary, very extraordinary t — 
But it is not here — it is not there — ^this is not the right 
paper — ^it is not in your paper. That's extraordinary, 
too"— (then feeling in both pockets)— "I was a fool 
not to bring it wim me — ^Maybe I have it—Yes, here 
it is ! — ^Not public news, but private." 

Vivian was aB expectation, for he iraasined that 
something about Lady Julia was coming. Lord Glis- 
tonbury, who, in his commerce with pubhc men, had 
learned the art of paying in words, to gain time, when 
in danger of a bai^ruptey of ideas, went on, stringing 
sentences together, without much meaning, while he 
was collecting his thoughts and studying the coiftitenance 
of his auditor. 

" You recollect my suggestions the last time I had 
the honoiyr of speaking to you on a particular subject. 
I confess, Mr. Lidhurst's conduct does not me^t my 
ideas of- propriety ; but other persons are free to form 
what judgment they think fit upon the occasion. I BhaiSl 
submit the matter to youf, Mr. Vivian, feeling m3rsdtf' 
called upon to come forwstrd immediate^ to exjAun it 
to your satisfaction ; and I do not fear to commit myself, 
by stating at once my seatiments^ and the l^t in which 
it strikes me; for there must be i^pme decision shown, • 
somehow or other, and on some siK or other.— Decision 
is all in all in pubhc business, as the great Bacon or 
somebody says — and nobody knows Ihat better ihxa 
Marmaduke." 

Here his lordship grew warm, and quitting his parlia* 
mentary cant, assumed his familiar, style. 

" Gad ! he has stolen a march upon us— ontgeneraHed 
us— hut, in my private opinion, not in the handsomest 
style possible— Hey, Vivian 1— Hey t'» 
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** My dear lord, 1 have not heard the fact yet,** 
Virian. 

^ Oh ! the fact is simply— Look here, he has, without 
my encouragement or concurrence— and^ indeed, as he 
very well knew, contrary to my approbation and wishes 
— gone, and declared himself candidate for this county; 
and here's his fine, flourishing, patriotic, damned adver- 
tisement in the paper — ^ To the gentlemen, clergy, and 
freeholders of the county.' — Gad ! how it startled me ;. 
this morning. When I nrst saw it I nibbed my eyes, ' 
and could hardly believe it was Marmaduke. Though I 
pique myself on knowing a man's style at the first une, 
yet I couid not have beUeved it was his, unless I had 
seen his name at full length in these great abominable 
characters — ' John Marmaduke Lidhurst' — '' Glistonbury 
Castle V too— as if I had countenanced the thing, or had 
promised my* support ; when he knew, that but yester- 
day I was arguing the point with him in my study, and 
told him I wasengaeed to you. Such an ongentleman- 
like trick ! — for you know it reduces me to the dilemma 
of si^ortin^ a^man who is only my friend, against my 
nearest relation by blood, which, of course, would have 
an odd and awkward appearance in the eyes of the 
woiid \" 

Vivian expressed much concern for his lordship's 
difficulties ; out observed that the world would be very 
unjust if it blamed him, and he was sure his lordship had 
too much decision of character. 

** But, independently of the world," interrupted his 
lordship, '^ even in our own family, among sdl the Lid- 
hursts and their remotest connexions, there would be 
quite a league fonned against me, and these family 
quarrels are ugly afiiEiirs ; for though our feudal times, 
are done away, party clanships have succeeded to feudal 
xslansMps ; and we chiefs of parties must keep our fol- 
lowers m good-humour, or we are nothing in the fieldr^ 
I should say in the Houh — ^Ha! ha ! ha ! — ^I laugh, but it 
is a very serious business; for Marmaduke Lidhurst 
would, be, in private or public, an impracticable enemy. 
Hannaduke's a fellow capable of inextmguishable hatred; 
and he is everywhere, and knows everybody, of all the 
clubs, a rising young man, who is listened to, and who 
woidd make his story credited. And then, with one's ^ 
aephew one cant settle these things in an hvwuwdbU*^ 
iMv— these family quarrels must be arranged amicably. 
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not honourably; and that's the difficulty: the laws of 
honour are dead letters in these cases, and the laws of 
the land do not reach these niceties of feeling. — But of 
the most important fact you are still to be apprized.'' 

" Indeed !" cried Vivian. 

" Yes, you have not yet heard Marmaduke's master* 
; strpke of policy !*' 

" No ! — What is it, my lord ! — ^I am all attention— pray 
explain it to me." 

"But there's the delicacy-— there's the difficulty! — 
No, no, no, — ^Upon my soul, I cannot name it !" cried 
Lord Glistonbury. "It revolts my feelings— all my 
feelings — as a man, as a gentleman, as a father. Upon 
my honour, as a peer, I would speak if I could ; but, for 
the soul of me, I cannot." 

" You know, my dear lord," said Vivian, " there can 
be no delicacies or difficulties with me ; your lordship 
has done me the honour to live always on such a footing 
of intimacy with me, that surely there is not any thing 
you cannot say to me !" 

" Why, that's true," said Lord Glistonbury, quitting 
his affected air of distress, and endeavouring to throw 
off his real feeling of embarrassment: "you are right, 
m^ dear Vivian ! we are certainly upon terms of such 
intimacy, that I ought not to be so (Scrupulous. But 
there are certain things, a well-bom, well-bred man—* 
in short, it would look so like — ^But, in foct, I am driven 
to the wall, and I must defend myself as well as I can 
against this nephew of mine — ^I know it will look like 
the most horrible thing upon earth, like what I would 
rather be decapitated than do— I know it will look, 
absolutely, as if I came here to ask you to marry my 
daughter,— which, you know, is a thing no gentleman 
could have the most remotely in his contemplation ; but, 
since I am so pressed, I must tell you the exact truth, 
and explain to you, however difficult, Marmaduke's 
master-stroke — ^he has proposed for Lady Sarah; and 
has had the assurance to ask me whether there is or is 
not any truth in certain reports whioh he is pleased to 
affirm have gone abroad — ^Heaven knows how or why I 
;. — ^And he urges me — the deep dog ! for his cousin's sake, 
to contradict those reports, in t&e only effectual manner 
by a temporary cessation of the intimate intercourse 
between Castle Vivian and Glistonbury Castle, whil^ 
Lady Sarah remains unmarried ; or, if our master poljr 
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tioian would speak plainly, till he has iKiarrled her him- 
aelf. — ^At any rate, I have spoken frankly, Vivian, hey! 
youll allow ; and I am entitled both to a candid inter- 
pretation of my motives, and to equal frankness of reply.'' 

While his lordship had been speaking, compassion, 
gratitude, vanity, rivalship, honour, Lady Mary Vivian's 
conversation, Lady Julia's letter, then aj^ain tne €onne»- 
iohj the earldom in future, the present triumph or disap- 
pointment about the election, the insolent intrusion of 
Mr. Lidhurst, the cruelty of abandoning a lady who was 
in love with him, the dishonour, the impossibility of 
receding after certain reports; all thiese iaoas, in rapid 
succession, pressed on Vivian's mind : and his decision 
was in consequence of the feelinffs and of the embarrass^ 
ment of the moment. His reply to Lord Glistonbuiy 
was a proposal for Lad^r Sarati, followed by as many 
gallant protestations as his presence of mind could fur- 
nish. He did not very well know what he said, nor did 
Lord Glistonbury scrupulously examine whether he had 
the air and accent of a true lover, nor did his lordship 
inquire what had become of Vivian's late love for Lady 
Julia ; but, quite content that the object should be al- 
tered, the desire the same, he relieved Vivian by ex- 
claiming, *' Come, come, all this sort of thing Lady 
Sarah herself must hear ; and I've a notion— but I can 
keep a secret. Youll return with me directly to Glis- 
tonbury. — Lady Glistonbury will be delighted to see you : 
and I snail be delighted to see Marmaduke's face, when 
I tell him 3rou have actually proposed for SaraJi— for 
now I must tell you all. Our politician calculated upon 
the probability that you would not decide, you see, to 
make a proposal at once, that would justify me to the 
world in supporting my son-in-law against my nephew. 
As to the choice of the son-in-law, Sarah settles that 
part of the business herself, you know ; for, when two 
proposals are mdde, both almost equally advantageous, 
in we common acceptation of the word, I am too good 
a faUier not to leave the decision to my daughter. So 
you see we understand one another perfectly, and will 
make Marmaduke, too, understand us perfectly, contrary 
to his calculations, hey, hey I^Mr. Politician, your ad- 
vertisement must be withdrawn, I opine, in the next 
papei>— hey, Vivian 1 my dear Vivian !" 

With similar loquacity. Lord Glistonbury continued, 
in the fulness of his heart* all the way they went together 
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to^ Glistonbiury Castle ; which was agreeable to Tivian, 
at least by saving him from all necessity of speaking. 

^ So !" said Vivian to himself, ^* the die is cast, and I 
have actually proposed for Lady Sarah Lidhurst ! — ^Who 
would have elected this two years ago ! — I would not 
have believed it, if it had been foretold to me even two 
months aeo. But it is a very — ^a very suitable match, 
uid it wiU please the friends of both parties ; and Lady 
Sarah is certainly very estimable, and capable of veiy 
strong attachment ; and I like her, that is, I liked her 
yesterday very much— I really like her." 

Upon mose mixed motives, between convenience and 
afii^ction, from which,* Dr. Johnson says, most people 
marry, our hero commenced his courtship of the Ls^y 
Sarah Li<Uiurst. As the minds of both parties on the 
subject are pretty well known to our readers, it would 
be cruel to fatigue them with a protracted description 
of the formalities of courtship. It is sufficient to say, 
that my Lord Glistonbury had the satisf acticm of seeing 
his nephew disappointed. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

** Ahd the marriage was solemnized with much pomp 
and magnificence, and every demonstration of joy." 

Novelists and novel readers are usually satisfied when 
they arrive at this happy catastrophe ; their interest and 
-cunosity seldom go any farther: but, in real tife, mar* 
riage is but the beginning of domestic happiness or 
misery. 

Soon after the celebration of Vivian^s nuptials, an 
event happened which interrupted all the festivities at 
Glistonbury, and which changed the bridal pomp to 
mourning. Lady Glistonbury, who had been much 
fatigued by the multitude of wedding visits she was 
obliged to receive and return, had another stroke of the 
palsy, \irhich, in a few hours, terminated fatally. Thus, 
the very event which Vivian had dreaded, as the probable 
consequence of his refusal to marry her daughter, W98, 
in fact, accelerated by the full accomplishment of her 
wishes. After the loss of her mother, Lady Siuah 
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ViWan's whole soul seemed tOvbe engrossed by fondness 
for her husband.^ In public, and to all eyes but Vivian's, 
her ladyship seemed much the same person as formerly: 
but, in private, the affection she expressed for him was 
80 great, that he frequently asked himself whether this 
could be the same woman, who, to the rest of the world, 
and in every other part of her life, appeared so cold mid 
inanimate. On a very few occasions her character, 
before her marriage, had, *' when much enforced, given 
out a hasty spark, and straight was cold again ;" but now 
she permitted the steady flame to bum without restraint. 
Duty and passidn had now the same object. Before 
marriage, her attachment h^ been suppressed, even at 
the hazard of her life ; she had no idea that the private 
demonstrations of unbounded love from a married woman 
to her husband could be either blameable or dangerous : 
she believed it to be her duty to love her husband as 
much as she possibly could. Was not he her husband ? 
She had been taught, that she should neither read, speak, 
nor think o{ love ; and she had been so far too much 
restricted on this subject, that, absolutely ignorant and 
unconscious even of her danger, she now pursued her 
own course without chart or compass. Her injudicious 
tenderness soon imposed such restraint upon her hus- 
band, as scarcely any lover, much less any husband, 
could have patiently endured. She would hardly ever 
suffer him to leave ner. Whenever he went out of the 
house, she exacted from him a promise that he would 
be back offoin at a certain hour : and if he was even a few 
minutes later than his appointment, he had to sustain 
her fond reproaches. Even though he staid at home 
all day, she was uneasy if he quitted the room* where 
she sat ; and he, who by this time understood, through 
all her exterior calmness, the symptoms of her intetml 
agitation, saw by her countenance that she was wretdied 
if he seemed interested in the conversation of any other 
person, especi&lly of any other woman. 

One day when Vivian, after spending the morning 
t^te-dL-tke with Lady Sarah, signified to her his intention 
of dining abroad, she repeated her fond request that he 
wotdd be sure to come home early, and that he would 
tell her at what o'clock exactly she might expect to see 
him again. He named an hour at hazard, to free him- 
self from her importunate anxiety; but he could not 
help saying, '* Pshaw 1" as he ran down stairs ; an excla* 

v<iL. vin.— H 
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nmfion which fortunately reached only the ears of a 
groom, who was thinking of nothing but th^ tops of his 
own boots. Vivian happened to meet some agreeable 
people where he dined : he was much pressed to stay to 
supper; he yielded to entreaty, but he had the good- 
natured attention to send home his servant, to beg that 
Lady Sarah and his mother would not sit up fot him. 
When he returned, he found all the family in bed except 
Lady Sarah, who was sitting up vraiting for him, with 
her watch in her hand. The moment he ap{>eared, she 
assailed him with tender reproaches, to which he aur- 
sweved, " But why would you sit up when I begged you 
would not, my dear Lady Sarah V 

She replied by a continuity of fond reproach ; and 
among other things she said, but without believing it to 
be true, '* Ah ! I am sure you would have been happier 
if you had married my sister Julia, or that Miss Sidney !" 

Vivian sighed deeply; but the next instant, conscious 
that he had sighed, and afraid of giving his wife pain, he 
endeavoured to turn the course of her thoughts to some 
other subject. In vain. Poor Lady Sarah said no more, 
but felt this exquisitely, and with permanent anguish. 
Thus her imprudence reverted upon herself, and she 
suffered in proportion to her p>ride and to her fondness. 
By such slight circumstances is the human heart alien- 
ated from love. Struggling to be free, the restive little 
deity ruffles and impairs ms plumage, and seldom re- 
covers a disposition to tranquiUity. Vivian^s good-nature 
had induced him for some time to submit to restraint; 
but if, instead of weakly yielding to the fond impor- 
tunity of his wife — ^if, instead of tolerating the insipidity 
of her conversation and the narrowness of her views, 
he had Mdth real energy employed her capacity upon 
suitable objects, he might have made her attachment 
the solace of his life. Whoever possesses the heart of 
a woman who has common powers of intellect may 
improve her understanding in twelve months more than 
could all the masters, and lectures, and courses of 
philosophy, and abridgments, and documenting in the, 
universe. But Vivian had not sufficient resolution for 
such an undertaking: he thought only of avoiding to 
give or to feel present pain ; and the conseqtiences were, 
thai the evils he dreaded every day increased. 

Vivian's mother szyr the progress of conjugal 
couteat with anguish and remorse. 
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^ Alas!*' said she to herself, " I was much to blame 
for pressing this match. My son told me he could 
never love Lady Sarah Lidhurst. It would have been 
better far to have broken off a marriage at the church- 
door than to have forced the completioa of such an ill- 
assorted union. My poor son married chiefly from a 
grinciple of honour ; his duty and respect for my opinion 
ad also great weight in his decision ; and 1 have sacri- 
ficed his happiness to my desire that he i^hould make 
what the world calls a splendid alliance. I am the 
cause of all his misery ; and Heaven only knows where 
aU this will end !" 

In her paroxysm of self-reproach, and her eagerness 
to Met things to rights between her Jaughter-in-law and 
faer son, she only made matters worse. She spoke with 
all the warmth and frankness of her own character to 
Lady Sarah, beseeching her to speak with equal open- 
ness; and to explain the cause of the alteration in Vivian. 

" I do not know what you mean, madam, by alteration 
in Mr. Vivian !" 

^ Is not there some disagreement between you, my 
dear!" 

*' There is no disagreement whatever, madam, as far 
as I know, between Mr. Vivian and me — ^we agree per- 
feetiy,** said Lady Sarah. 

" Well, the misunderstanding P^ 

"I do not know of any misunderstandinffy madam. 
Mr. Vivian and I understand one another perfectly." 

" The coolness, then— Oh ! what word shall I use !•— 
Surely, my dear Lady Sarah, there is some coolness — 
something wrong 1" 

'< I am sure, madam, I do not complain of any coolness 
on Mr. Vivian^s part. Am I to understand that he com- 
plains to your ladyship of any thing wrong on mine % 
If he does, I shall think it my duty, when he points out 
the particulars, to make any alteration he may desire in 
my conduct and manners.*' 

^ Complain ! — lAj son ! — He makes no compUdntSy my 
dear. You misunderstand me. My son does not com- 
plain that any thmg is wrong on your part." 

'^ Then, madam, if no complaints are made on either 
side, all is as it should be, I presume, at present ; and if 
in future I should fail in any point of duty, I shall hold 
myself obliged to your ladyship if you will then^ct aa 
my monitor." 

H2 
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Hopelesfl vf penetrating Lady Silrah^ sevenfold toacm 
of pride, the mother flew to her son, to try what could 
de done with his open and generous mind. He ex- 
pressed a moeit earnest and sincere wish to make his 
wife happy. ConiBcious that he had given her exquisite 
pain, he endeavoured to make atonement by the sacri- 
fices which he thought would be most grateful to her. 
He refrained often from company and conversation that 
was agreeable to him, and would resign himself for 
hours to her society. It was fortunate for Lady Julia 
Lidhurst that, by continuing -with her good uncle the 
bishop, she did not see the consequences of the union 
which she had so strenuously advised. The advice of 
friends is often highly useful to prevent an imprudent 
match ; but it seldom happens that marriages turn out 
happily which have been made from the opinion of 
others rather than from the judgment and inclinations 
of the parties concerned ; for, let the general reasons 
on which the advice is grounded be ever so sensible, it 
is scarcely possible that the adviser can take in all the 
little circumstances of taste and temper, upon which so 
much of the happiness or misery of domestic life de- 
pends. Besides, {)eople are much more apt to repent 
of having been guided by 'the judgment of another than 
of having followed their own ; and this is most likely to 
be the case with the weakest minds. Strong minds can 
decide for themselves, not by the opinions but by the 
reasons that are laid before them; weak minds are 
influenced merely by opinions ; and never, either before 
or after their decision, are firm in abiding by the prepon- 
derating reasons. 

No tetters, no intelligence from home, except a mali- 
cions hint now and then from her cousin Marmaduke, 
whicfi she did not credit, gave her reason to suspect 
that the pair whom she had contributed to unite were 
not perfectly happy. So Lady Julia exulted in the suc- 
cess of her past counsels, and indulged her generous 
romantic disposition in schemes for forwardiof a union 
between Russell and Selina, determiningvto divide her 
fortune among the children of her friends. She con- 
cluded one of her letters to Lady Sandi Vivian about 
«l^s time with these words : — 

^ Could I but see one other person^ whom I must not 
name, rewarded for his virtues, as you are, by happy 
^ve, I should die content, and would write on my 
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* JiB nd As point henroox, mit fai ftit lev bonlwor.*** 

• 

Far removed from all romance and all ^nerdsity of 
ftentiment, Lord Glistonbury, in the mean time, went on 
very comfortably, without observing any thing liiat 
passed in his family. Whatever uneasiness obtruded 
upon his attention he attributed to one cause, anxiety 
relative to the question on which his present thoughts 
were exclusively fixed, viz. whether Lady Sarah's first 
child would be a boy or a girl. " Heaven grant a boy !'* 
said his lordship ; '* for then, you know, there's an end 
of Marmaduke as heir-at-law T' Whenever ftis Ibrdsfiip 
saw a cloud on the brows of LadvMary, of Lady Sarahs 
or of Vivian, he had one infallible charm for dispelling 
melancholy; he stepped up close to the patient, and 
whispered, " It will be a boy !— My life upon it, it will 
be a boy !" Sometimes it happened that this imiversal 
remedy, applied at random* made the patient start or 
smile ; and then his lordship never failed to add, with a 
nod of great sagacity, "Ah! you didn't know I knew 
what you were thinking K)f!^- well I well t you'll see we 
shall cut out Marmadi&e yet." 

With this hope of cutting out Marmaduke, Lord Glis- 
tonbury went on very happily, and every day grew fonder 

* FhMn some lines of DefiUe^, on Roiu»e«Q, concluding wtth Ow ftOew* 
Idg:— 

"Malhenrenx ! le tr^pas est done ton seule asile ! 
▲h ! dans la tombe, an moins, repose enfln tnnqnille ' 
Cebean lac, ees flots purs, ces flenrs, ces gaaons flraia^ 
Cies piles penpliers, tout tlnvite A la paiz. 
Respire, done, enfln, de tes tristes ctaim^res. 
Vols acoottrir yers toi les ^poox, et les ni0ros. 
Contemple les amans, qni Tienneat ctaaqne joov^ 
Verser sur ton tombeau les larmes de I'amour ! 
▼ois ce gtoape d'enftns, se jonant sons Pomtnrage^ 
QjaA de leur liberty Tiennent te rendre hommage ; 
Ec die, en contemplant ce spectacle enchantenr, 
Je ne fUs point Aeureiur, mau fai/att leur bonkeur.* 

ni-fhted mortal! doomed, alas! to find 
The grave sole reAige from thy restless mind. 
This turf, these flow'n, this lake, this sUent 'wvw 
These poplars pale, that munnnr o'er your grave, 
Invite repose.— Enjoy the Iranqnil shore, 
Where vain chimeras shdl torment no more. « 
See to thy tomb the wife and metier fly, 
And poor their sorrows where thy ashes lie ! 
Here the fond yonth, and here the blushing nudd, 
Whisper their loves to thy congenial shade ; 
And gratoAil children snuing through their tears.- 
Bless the loved champion of their yonthfUl years: 
Then cry, trimnphant, flrom thy hononr'd gntve^ 
JogUu I Itvetf, tutjcf^ta otktn gavt.—C, it B. 
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of the 'son-in-law, who was the en^my of his heir-at« 
law, or whom he considered as suph. The easmess of 
Vivian^s temper was peculiarly agreeable to his lordship, 
who enjoyed the daily pleasure of governing a man of 
talents which were far superior to his owq. This easi- 
ness of temper in our hero was much increased by the 
want of motive and stimulus. He thought that he had 
now lost his chance of happiness ; he cared little for the 
more or less pain of each succeeding day ; and so pas- 
sive was his listlessness, that to a superficial observer, 
like Lord Glistonbury, it looked like the good-nature of 

Eerfect content Poor Vivian! — In this wreck of his 
appiness, one saving chance, however, yet remained. 
He had still a public character; he was conscious of 
having preserved unblemished integrity as a member of 
the senate ; and this integrity, still more than his ora- 
torical talents, raised him far above most of his com^ 
petitors, and preserved him, not only in the opinion of 
others, but in his own. When parliament met, he went 
to town, took a very handsome house for Lady Sarah, 
determining to do all he could to oblige and please the 
wife whom he could not love. Lady Sarah had com- 
plete power, at home and abroad, of her time and her 
expenses : her dress, her equipages, her servants, her 
whole establisdiment, were> above Vivian's fortune, and 
equal to her ladyship's birth and rank. She was mis- 
tress of every thing but of his heart. The less he liked 
her, the more he endeavoured to compensate for this 
involuntary fault, by allowing her that absolute domin- 
ion, and that external splendour, which he thought would 
gratify, and perhaps fUl her .mind. As for himself, he 
took reflige in the House.of Commons. There he forgot 
for a time domestic uneasiness, and was truly animated 
by what so many affect— ^al for the good of Ins country. 
He was proud to recollect, that the profligate Wharton 
had failed in the attempt to laugh him out of his public 
virtue ; he yras proud that Wharton's prophecies of his 
apostacy had never been accomplished ; that, as a public 
character at least, he had fulfilled the promise of his 
early youth, and was still worthy of himself, and of that 
friend whom he had lost. He clang to this idea, as to 
the only hope left him in life. 

One night, in a debate on some question of import- 
ance, he made an excellent speech, which was par- 
ticularly well received by the Housei because it came 
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ftoQH one -Who had afi tmblemished character. When 
Vivian went into the coffee-room to refresh himself, 
9fter he had done spesJcing, several of his acquaintance 
crowded round him, pompUmenting him upon his sue- 
cess— he broke from them all I for he saw, adv^ncili^ 
towards him with a smile of approbation, the friend oa 
whose approbation he set a higher value than he did even 
on the applauses of the House — the friend whose lost 
affection he had so long and so bitterly regretted. Rus- 
sell stretched out his hand — ^Vivian eagerly setaBed it; 
and, before they had either of them spoken one word, 
they both understood each other perfectly, and their 
reconciliation was completely effected. 

** Yes," said Russell, as they walked out araahin-ansi 
together, ^ yen, it is fit that I should forget afi private 
resentment, in the phde and pleasure I feel, not merely in 
your pubUc success, but in your piiblic virtue. Talentsy 
even the rare talent of oratory, you know, I hold cheap 
in comparison with that which is so far more rare, as 
well as more valuable— pohtical integrity. The abhor- 
rence and contempt of political profligacy, which yoa 
have just expressed, as a metnber of the senate, and the 
consistent conduct by which you have, supported your 
principles, are worthy of you ; and, allow me to say, of 
your education." 

Vivian felt exalted in his own opinion by such praise, 
and by these the warmest en>resBions he had ever re^ 
ceived of Russell's regard. He forgot even his domestic 
uneasiness } and this day, the first for many months he 
had went happily, he passed with his fnend. They 
supped toother, and related mutually all that happened, 
since their parting. Russell told yivia4 that he had 
lately been agreeably surprised by the gift of a valuable 
living from we Bishop of •*****, Lady Julia Lidhurst's 
uncle ; that the bisho|», whom he had till then never 
seen, had written to oim in the handsomest manner, 
saying, that he knew the obligations his family owed to 
Mr. Russell ; that it had been the d3ring request of his 
nephew, Lord Lidhurst, that some token of the family 
esteem and gratitude should be offered to him, to whom 
they owed so much ; but the bishop added, that neither 
fomily gratitude nor private friendship could have in- 
duced him to bestow church preferments upon any but 
tiie person whose character best entitled him to such a 
distinction and such a trust. 

35 
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This letter, as Vivian observed, was weU calcvibled 
to satisfy Russell's conscience and his delicac^r. The 
conversation next turned upon Lady Julia Lidhnrst. 
Russell was not aware that Vivian Imew more of her 
attachment to him than what had been discovered the 
day before he left Glistonbury ; and Vivian could not 
help admiring the honourable and delicate manner in 
which his friend sppke of her, without any air of mys- 
tery, and with the greatest respect. He told Vivian h& 
had heard that proposals had been lately made to her 
ladyship by a gentleman of great talents and of h^h 
character ; but that she had positively declined his ad- 
dresses, and had repeated her declaration that she would 
never marry. Her good uncle left her, on this point, 
entirely at liberty, and did not mention the proposal to 
Lord Glistonbury, lest she should he exposed to any 
fresh difficulties. Russell expressed much satisfaction 
at this part of the bishop's conduct, as being not only 
the most kind, but the most judicious, and the most likely 
to dispose his niece to change her determination. He 
repeated his opinion that, united to a man of sense and 
strength of mmd, she would make a charming and ex- 
cellent wife. Vivian agreed with him ; yet observed, 
that he was convinced she would never marry — there he 
paused. Could Lady Julia herself have overheard the 
conversation which afterward passed between these 
two gentlemen, one of whom she had loved, and the 
other of whom she had refused, not a word would have 
hurt her feelings : on the contrary, she would have been 
raised in her opinion, and gratified by the strong interest 
they both showed for her happiness. They regretted 
only that a young woman of such talents,andof such afine 
generous disposition, had been so injudiciously educated. 

" And now, my dear Russell," cried Vivian, " that we 
have finished the chapter of Lady Julia, let us talk of 
Miss Sidney." Russell's change of countenance showed 
that it was not quite so easy for him to talk upon this 
subject. To spare him the effort, Vivian resumed, "As 
you are a rich man now, my dear Russell, you wiU cer- 
tainly marry ; and I know," added he, smiling, " that 
Miss Sidney will be your wife. If ever man deserved 
such a prize, you do ; and I shall be the first to wish 
you joy." 

" Stay, my good friend," interrupted Russell ; " yotir 
kindness for me, and your imagination, are too quick in 
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fliis anticipation of my happiness.'' Russell then told 
him, that he never had declared his attachment to Selina 
till Vivian's marriage had put an end to all probabili^ 
of Tivalship with his friend. She had expressed high 
esteem for Russell, but had told him« that she had suf- 
fered so much from a first unfortunate attachment, that 
she felt averse from any new engagements. - 

" Shall I assure you, as ^ou assured me just now with 
regard to Lady Julia," said Vivian, " that Miss Sidney 
wfil be prevailed upon to alter her determination ; and 
shall I add, that though I should like Lady Julia the less, 
I should like Selina the better, for changing her mind V 
He went on, generously expressing sincere hopes, that 
his friend might obtain Selina Sidney's affections, and 
night enjoy that domestic happiness, which— -Vivian 
was going to say, which he had himself forfeited ; but, 
checking this regret, he only said, '* that domestic happi- 
ness which I consider as the summit of human felicity, 
and which no man can deserve better than you do, my 
dear Russell." 

Russell easily guessed that ipooT Vivian had not at- 
tained this summit of human felicity by his own marriage, 
but never adverted to any of the conversations they had 
held about Lady Sarah Lidhurst ; never recalled any of 
Vivian^s vehement declarations concerning the absolute 
impossibility of his making such a match ; never evinced 
the least surprise at his marriage ; nor inquired how he 
had conquered his passion for Lady Julia. With friendly 
fofgetfumess, he seemed to have totally obliterated from 
his mind all that it could do no good to remember. 
Virian was sensible of this delicacy, and grateful for it ; 
hut to imitate Russell's reserve and silence upjon certain 
subjects required a force, a forbearance of which he was 
not capaUe. At first he had determined not to say one 
word to Russell of domestic uneasiness ; but they had 
not been many hours together before Vivian poured forth 
ail his complamts, and confessed how bitterly he repented 
his marriage : he declared that he had been persuaded, 
by the united efforts of her family and of his mother, 
against his own judgment, or, at least, against his taste 
and incfinations, to marr^r Lady Sarah. 

^ By whatever persuasions, or by whatever motives, 
your choice was decided," interrupted Russell, " reflect 
that it is decided for life ; therefore abide by it, and jus- 
Uty it. Above all, make yourself happy with the meana 

H3 
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wUcli are yet in your power, instead of wasting your 
mind in nmnrailing regret. Yon are united to a woman 
who has every estuuiUe quality, as yon candidly ac- 
knowledlge: ^ere are some particulars in which she 
does not please your taste ; hut withdraw your attention 
ftom these, and you will be happy with a wife who is so 
firmly attached to yoo. CkMun^er, besides, that— ro- 
mance apart — lore, though a delightful passion, is not 
the only resource which a man of sense, Tirtoe, and 
actiTity may find for happiness. Your {Hiblic duties, 
your success, and your reputation as a public character, 
wiU-**** 

Bussell was interrupted in this consolatoiy and invig* 
orating speech, by the entrance of a servant of Lora 
Glistonbury's, who brought a note from his lordship to 
Bfr. Vivian, requesting to see him as soon as he could 
make it convenient to come to Glistonbury House, as 
his lordship wanted to speak to him on particular busi- 
ness of the greatest importance. Vivian was j^novoked 
by being thus summoned away from his friend, to attend 
to one of what he called Lord Glistonbury's tn^Mrtcml 
mysteries &haui motking, Russell was engaged to go into 
the country the ensuing day, to take possession of his 
new living ; but he promised that he would see him again 
soon ; and, with this hope, tl|e two friends parted. 

Vivian went to Lord Glistonbury's : he found hislord- 
ship in his study. ''Where have you been, ViviaQl" 
exclaimed he : '^ 1 have sent messenger after messenger 
to look for you half over the town : 1 thought yon wen 
to have dined with us, but you ran away, and nobody 
could tell whwe, or with whom ; and we have been 
waiting for you at our cabinet council here with the 
utmost impatience." Vivian answered, that he had un- 
ozpectediy met with his friend Russell ; and was pro- 
ceeding to teli his lordship how handsomely the !Kshop 
of •**••• had provided for his friend; but Lord Gliston- 
bury, like many other great men, having the habit of 
forgetting all the services of those from whom they have 
nothing more to expect, cut short Vivian's narratum, by 
exclaiming, " True, true ! well, well ! that's all over now 
—Certainly, that RusseU did his duty by my poor son ; 
and acted as he ought to do in — all tmngs ; and Vm glad 
to hear my brother has given him a g^)d livings and I 
hope, as you say, he will soon be married-— so best—so 
best, you Imow, Vivian, for reasons of our own. Well ! 
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well ! I*m glad he is piOTided for—not but what that Ht- 
ing would have been of essential service if it had been 
reserved for a friend of mine — but my brother the bishop 
never can enter into any political views — ^might as well 
not have a brother a bishop. But, however, Mr. Rus- 
sell's a friend of yours — ^1 am not regretting — ^not so 
rude to you to i^egret-— on the contrary, rejoice, particu- 
lariy as Mr. Russell is a man of so much ment. But 
all that's over now; and I want to talk to you upon t 
quite another matter. You know 1 have always said I 
should, sooner or later, succeed in my grand object, hey, 
Vivian!" 

'* Your lordship's grand object ! I am not sure that I 
know it." 

'* 0, surely you know my grand object. You my son- 
in-law, and forget my grand object ! The mar^uisate, 
you know ; the marquisate, the marquisate ! Did not 1 
always tell you that I would make government, sooner 
or later, chabge my earldom into a marquisate % Well! 
the thing is done-— that is, as good as done ; they have 
sent to treat with me upon my own terms." 

^ i give you joy, my dear lord !" said Vivian. 

*^ Joy ! to be sure you do, my sober sir : one would 
think you had no concern or interest in the business. 
Joy! to be siure you give me joy; but I can tell jrou, you 
must give me something more than joy-^you must give 
me support. 

^ How he looks !" continued Lord Glistonbury, '* as if 
ae did not know what is meant by support. Vivian, did 
you never hear of parliamentary support V 

** I hope, my dear lord," repUed Vivian, gravely, " that 
you have not entered into any engagements, or nmde 
any promises for me which I cannot have it in my power 
to perform." 

Lord Glistonbury hesitated in some confusion; and 
then, forcing a look of eflfrontery, in an assured tone, 
replied, *' No. I have not made any engagements or 
promises for you which you cannot perform, Vivian, I 
am clear ; nor any which I have not a right to expect 
my son-in-law will confirm with alacrity." 

*' What have you engaged! — ^whathave you promised 
for me, my lord V said Vivian, earnestly. 

" Only, my dear boy," said Lord Glistonbury, assum- 
ing a facetious tone, '* only that you will be alwa3r8 one . 
of us. And are not TOU one of us t-Huy son-in-law— 4he 
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deuse Is in it if he is not one of ns ! In short, jrot] kfiOfr* 
to be serious, a party mast go together, that is, a family 
party must go together ; and, if a ministry do my busi- 
ness, of course I do theirs. If I havo my marquisate* 
they have my votes." 

** But not my vote— pardon me, my lord— my vote 
t cannot be bartered in this manner." 
f '' But, you know, Mr. Vivian, you know it is for your 
interest as much as for mine ; for, you know, the mar* 
quisate will probably descend, in due course of time, to 
your son. So your interest is full as much concerned 
as mine ; and besides, let me tell you, I have not forgot 
your immediate interest: I have stipulated that you 
should have the valuable place which Mr. C ■ ■ was to 
have had." 

All that Russell had said of public virtue was fresh in 
our hero's mind. "• I thank you, my dear lord," said he ; 
^*for I am sure this was kindly intended ; but I am not 
one of those persons who, in public affairs, think only 
of their private mterest-^I am not thinking of my inter- 
est. But if a man maintains certain public measures 
one day,/ and the next, for valuable consideration, supports 
diametrically opposite opinions and measures, he will 
lose, and deserve to lose, all reputation for integrity." 

'* Integrity! political integnty!" said Lord Gliston- 
bury ; '" fhie words, which mean nothing. Behind the 
scenes, as we are now, Vivian, what use can there bQ 
in talking in that strain 1 Between you and me, you 
know this is all nonsense. For who, of any party, now 
thinks really and truly of any thing but getting power, 
or keeping it I Power, you know, stands for the meas- 
ure of talent; and every thing else worth havins is 
included in that word power. I speak plsdnly. Aira as 
honour is merely an affair of opinion, and opinion, again, 
an affair of numbers, and as there are numbers enough 
to keep one in countenance in these things ; really, my 
dear Vivian, it is quite childish, q^uite boyish, smells of 
the lamp. To declaim about pohtical integrity, and all 
that, is not the language of a man who knows any thing 
of business — ^any thing of the world. But why do I say 
all this?" cried Lord Glistonbury, checldng himself, and 
assuming an air of more reserved displeasure. ^ Mr. 
Vivian certainly knows all this as well as I do ; I know 
how my nephew Marmaduke, who, with 'bH hiS' faults, is 
no fool, would interpret your present language; h» 
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would say, as I have often heard him say, that pditical 
intemtj^ is only a civil jnu-off.^ 

'' Political integrity only a civil put-off!'^ repeated Vi- 
vian, with unfeigned astonishment. When he formerly 
heaid similar sentiments from the avowed proflisate and 
hackneyed potitician Mr. Wharton, he was shocked; 
but to hear them repeated, as heing coolly laid down by 
so young a man as Mr. Lidhurst, excited so much dis- 
gust and contempt in Vivian^s mind, that he could hardly 
refrain from saymg more than eithw prudence or polite^ 
ness coidd justify. 

*' Now 1 am free to confess," pursued Lord Gliston. 
bury, " that I should think it more candid and manly, 
and, I wiU add, more friendly, and more the natural, open 
conduct of a son-in-law to. a father-in-law, instead of 
talking of political integrity, to have said, at once, I 
cannot obUge you in this instance.*' 

^ Surely, my lord, you cannot be in earnest !" said 
Vivian. 

^ I lell you, sir, I am in earnest,'* cried his lordship, 
turning suddenly in a rage, as he walked up and down 
the room ; ^ I say, it woiud have been more candid, more 
manly, more every thing, — ^ much more Uke a son- 
in-law— much!— much! I am sure, if I had known as 
much as I do now, sir, you never should have been my 
son-in-law— -never ! — ^never! — seen Lady Sarah in her 
grave first !— I would ! — I would ! — ^yes, sir— I would \ — 
And you are the last person upon earth I should have 
expected it from. But I have a nei^ew— I have a 
nephew, and now I know the difference. No man can 
distin^sh his friends till he tries them." 

Vivian in vain endeavoured to appease Lord Gliston- 
bury by assurances that he would do any thing in his 
power to oblige him, except what he himself considered 
as dishonourable : his lordship reiterated, with divers pas- 
sionate ejaculations, that if Vivian would not oblige him 
in this point, on which he had set his heart-*-where the 
great object of his life was at stake — ^he could never be- 
lieve he had any regard for lum ; and that, in short, it 
must come to an open rui>ture between them, for that 
he should never consider him more as his son. Havins 
uttered this denunciation as distinctly as passion would 
permit. Lord Glistonbury retired to rest. 

Vivian went immediately to his mother, to teH her 
what had passed, and he felt almost secure of her ap« 
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probation ; but, though she praised him for his generous 
spirit of independence, yet it was evident the hopes that 
the title of marquis might descend to a grandson of her 
own weighed more with her than any patriotic consid^ 
orations. She declared, that indeed she would not, for 
any title, or any thing upon earth, have her son act dis^ 
. honourably ; but what was asked of him, as far as she 
r could understand, was only such a change of party, such 
compliances, as every pubUc, man in his place would 
make : and though she would not have him, like some 
she could name, a corrupt tool of government, yet, on 
the other hand, it was folly to expect that he alone could 
do any thing against the general tide of oorruptioih^ 
that it would he madness in him to sacrifice himself 
entirely, without the slightest possibility of doing any 
^ood to his country. 

Vivian interrupted her, to represent that, if each pub- 
lic man argued in this manner, nothing could ever be 
accomplished for the public good ; that, on the contrary, 
if every man hoped that something might be done, even 
by his mdividual exertion, and if he determined to sacri- 
fice a portion of his private interest in the attempt, per- 
haps much might be effected. 

** Very likely P* Lady Mary said. She confessed sh^ 
knew little of politics : so from argument she went to 
persuasion and entreaties. She conjured him not to 
quarrel with the Glistonburies, and not to provoke Lord 
GUstonbury's displeasure. '* I see -all that artful Mar- 
maduke's schemes," said she : " he knows his. uncle's 
pertinacious temper ; and he hopes that your notions of 
patriotism will prevent you from yielding on a point on 
which his uncle has set his heart. Marmaduke will 
know how to take advantage of all this, believe me !" 

Vivian was shaken in his resolution by his mother's 
entreaties^— by the idea of all the family quarrels that 
would ensue, and of all the difficulties in which he 
might be involved, if he persisted in his generous de- 
termination. 

** My dear son," resumed she, *^ it would be absolute 
madness to refuse the place that is now offered you : 
only consider the situation of your affairs— consider, I 
beseech you, the distress you will be in by-and-by, if 
you reject this offer — ^recollect the immense demands 
upon you ; recollect that heap of bills for the election, 
smd for the buddings, and all the poor woikmen about 
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tiie easde! and that coachmaker, too! and remember, 
the oorchase money of the house in town must be paid 
in three months. And the only possible means by 
which youean get out of debt is by accepting this place, 
which would put you at ease at once, and enable you to 
continue in the style of life to which you have of late 
been accustomed.** 

'^As to that, I could alter my style of life — ^I would 
do any thing," cried Vivian, " to pay my debts and pre- 
serve mj independence. I will alter my mode of living, 
and retrench decidedly and vi^rously." 

** Well, my dear son, I admire your spirit, and, if you 
can do this, it will certainly be best ; but I fear that 
when it comes to the trial, you will not be able to per- 
sevicw.*' 

^ I shall-^I shall ! Believe me, mother, I have reso- 
lution enough for this — ^you do me injustice," said Vivian. 

^ No, my dear Charles, I do you justice ; for I do not 
doubt your resolution, as far as your own privations are 
concerned ; but, consider your wife— consider Lady Sarah 
^"-<9onsider the luxury in which she has always been ac- 
customed to live, and the high sphere in which her^ 
Illations move ! How her pride would be hurt by their 
looking down upon her ! I have no doubt Lady Sarah 
would do her duty, and make any sacrifices for her 
husband ; and if you were-^I most now speak plainly — 
if yoa were passionately fond of her — an all-for-love 
husband-— you could, with honour and propriety, accept 
of such sacrifices; but what would retirement be to 
poor Lady Sarah, and M>ith Lady Sarah V* 

Vivian told his mother that he would take a night to 
reconsider the matter coolly ; and, satisfied with having 
gained so much, she suffered him to go home. As he 
was quitting his own dressing-room, he paused, to con- 
eider whether he should consult his wile, who was, as 
vet, in ignorance of the whole transaction, and who 
Knew nothing of the deranged state of his affairs. He 
did her the justice to believe that she would be willing 
to live with him in retirement, and to foreeo all the lux- 
uries and pride of her rank, for the sake of her duty and 
of her love. He was convinced that, in any opposition 
between her father^s interests and her husband's honour, 
she would strongly abide by her husband. He recol- 
lected all Lady Julia had said of the advantage that her 
sister*s firmness of mind might be in steadying his vacil* 
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lating temper in an^ moment of trial Here was the 
first great occasion, since his marriage, where his wife's 
strength of mind could be of essential service to him : 
yet he hesitated whether he should avail himself of this 
advantage ; and every moment, as he approached nearer 
to her apartment, he hesitated more and more. He 
did not, in the first place, like to humble himself so far 
as to ask her counsel ; then he had not courage to con- 
fess those debts and embarrassments wliich he had 
hitherto concealed. All that his mother had -suggested 
about the indelicacy 'of requiring or accepting great 
sacrifices from a woman whom, though he esteemed, 
he could not love — ^the horror of retirement with such a 
companion — the long year's tite-d-tite — ^all these ideas 
combined, but chief the apprehension of the immediate 
present pain of speaking to her on a disagreeable sub- 
ject, and of being obliged to hear her speak with that 
formal deliberation which he detested ; added to this, 
the dread of her surprise, if not of her reproaches, when 
all his affairs should be revealed, operated so irresistibly 
upon his weakness, that he decided on the common 
resodrce — concealment. His hand was upon the lock 
of his chamber-door, and he turned it cautiously and 
softly, lest, in entering his apartment, he should waken 
Lady Sarah : but she was pot asleep. 

*^ What can have kept you so late, Mr. Vivian!" said 
she. 

'* Business, my dear," answered he, with some ewr 
barrassment. 

" May I ask what sort of business %^ 

" Oh !— only — ^political business." 

'** Political business!" She looked earnestly at her 
husband, but, as if repressing her curiosity, she after- 
ward added, *^ our sex have nothing to do with politics,^ 
and, turning away from the light, she composed herself 
to sleep. 

" Very true, my dear," replied Vivian — ^not a word 
more did he say : content with this evasion of the dif&- 
culty, he thus, by his weakness, deprived himself of the 
real advantage of his wife's strength of mind. While 
Lady Sarah, in total ignorance of the distress of her 
husband, slept in peace, he lay awake, revolving painful 
thoughts in the silence of the night. All that his mother 
had said about the pecuniary difiiculties to which they 
must soon be reduced recurred with fresh A)rce; the 
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ideas of the UnpaM election bills, all the masons', ear- 
penters', painter8\ glaziers', and upholsterers' bills, with 
"thousands yet unnamed behind," rose, in dreadful 
array, before him, and the enthusiasm of his patriotism 
was appalled. With feverish reiteration, he ran over 
and over in his mind the same circle of difficulties,, 
continually returning to the question, " Then what can 
be done V* Bitterly did he this night regret the foolish 
expenses into which he had early in life been ledv If it 
were to do over again, he certainly would not turn hia 
house into his castle ; if he had foreseen how much the 
expense would surpass the estimates, assuredly nothing 
could have tempted him to such extravagance. The 
architect, the masons, the workmen, one and aU, were 
knaves; bCit, one and all, they must be paid. Then 
what could he do? — ^And &e debts incurred by the con- 
tested elections ! — contested electicms are cursed things, 
when the bills come to be paid ; but, cursed or not, tli^y 
must be paid. Then what could he do 1 — ^The distress 
in which he should involve his generous mother--^the 
sacrifices he G^o^d require from his wife-^the family 
quarrels — aU that Lad^ Sarah would suffer from them — 
the situation of his wife. Then what could he do 1 — 
He MUST submit to Lord Glistonbury, and take the place 
that was offered to him. 

Vivian sighed — and turned in has bed^and sighed — 
and thought — and turned — and sighed ag^ain — and the 
last sigh of expiring patriotism escaped mm ! — ^To this 
end, to this miserable end, must all patriotism come, 
which is not supported by the seenungly inferior virtues 
of prudence and economy. 

Poor Vivian endeavoured to comfort himself by the re- 
flection, that he should not act from merely mercenary 
considerations, but that he was compeUed to 3rield to 
the solicitations of his mother and of his father-in-law ; 
that he was forced to sacrifice his own public opinions 
to secure domestic peace, and to prevent the distress of 
his mother, the misery, and perhaps danger, of his wife 
and child. Dereliction of principle, in these circum- 
stances, ws^ somethii-^g hike an amiable, a pardonable 
weakness. And then, see it in what light you will, as 
Lord Glistonbury observed, '*^ there are so many who 
will keep a patriot in countenance now-a-days, for 
merely changing sides in politics. A man is not even ' 
thought to be a man of talents till he gets something^ 
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by his talents. The bargain he makes*— the ptice hm 
gains — ^is, in most people's estunaiion, the value of ther 
public man." 

AH this Vivian said to himself to quiet hisconteience ;; 
and all this, he knew, would be abwidantly satirfactory 
to the generality of people with whom iie associated ; 
therefore, from them he could fear neither reproach nor 
contempt : but he could not bear even to think of Rus- 
sell — ^he felt all the pangs of remorse, and a^ony of 
shame, as the idea of such a friend came into his mind.- 
Again'he turned in his bed, and groaned aloud— so loud,, 
that Lady Sarah wakened, and, starting up, asked what 
wah the matter ; but receiving no answer, she imagined 
that she had been in a dream, or that h^r husband had 
spoken in his sleep. He groaned no more, nor did he 
even sigh ; but, fatigued with thinking and with feelin^,^ 
he at last fell into a sort of slumber, which lasted till it 
was time to rise. Before Viviaa was dossed. Lord 
Glistonbury called upon him— he went into his dressing- 
room. , His lordship came with his best address, and 
most courteous face of persuasion; he held out his hand 
in a frank and cordial manner, as he entered, begging 
his dear son's pardon for the warmth and want of tem- 
per, he was free to confess, he had shown last night ; 
but he was persuaded, he said, that Vivian knew his 
sincere regaid for him, and convinced that, in short, they 
should never essentiaUy differ: so that he was deter- 
mined to come to talk the matter over with him,^ when 
they were both cool; and that he felt assured that 
Vivian, after a night's reflection, would always act so a» 
to justify his preference of his son-in-law to his nephew. 
Hey, Vivian? — Lord Glistonbury paused for an answer 
— Vivian cut himself as he was shaving, and was giad 
of k moment's reprieve ; instead of answering, he 
only exclaimed, " Cursed razor ! cut myself ! — ^My 
lord, wont you sit down ? will you do me the honour 
to—" 

Loid Glistonbury seated himself; and, in regular 
order, with- his tiresome parade of expletives, went 
through aU the arguments that could be adduced to 
prove the expediency of Vivian's taking this {dace, and 
assisting him, as he had taken it for granted his son-in- 
law would, on such an occasion. The letters of the 
ffreat smd little men who had negotiated the business oC 
the marq^sate were then produced, and an account 
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ftven of all that had passed m cmfidence; and Lord 
Glistonbury finished by saying that the affair .was abeo- 
lutely concluded, he having passed his word and ide^ged 
his honour for Vivian; that he would not have spoken 
or acted for him if he had not felt that he was, when 
acting for his son-in-law, in fact acting for himself-— his 
second self; that there had been no time to wait, no 
possibility of consulting Vivian ; that the whole plan 
was suggested yesterday, in two hours idler the House 
broke up, and was arranged in the evening; -that search 
and inquiries had been made everywhere for Vivian; 
but as he could not be found, Lord Glistonbury said he 
had ventured to decide for him, and, as he hoped, for his 
interest and for that of the family ; and the thing, now 
done, could not be undone; his lordship's wo^ was 
sacred, and could not be retracted. 

Vivian, in a feeble, irresolute tone, asked if there was 
no possibility of his being allowed to decline the place 
that was offered him, and suggested that he could take 
a middle course ; to avoid voting against his lordship's 
wishes, he could, and he believed that he would, accept 
of the Chiltem Hundreds, and go out of parliament for 
the session. 

Lord Glistonbury remonstrated against what he termed 
the madness of the scheme. 

** A man like you, iny dear Vivian, who have distin- 
guished yourself so much already in opposition, who 
will distinguish yourself so much more hereafter in place 
and in powe>— " 

** No,'* said Vivian, rising as he finished shaving him- 
self, '* no, my lord, I shall never more distinguish myself, 
if I abandon the principles I believe to be just and true. 
What eloquence I have — if I have any— has arisen from 
my being in earnest: I shall speak ill — ^I shall not 
be able to speak at aU — ^when I get up against my 
conscience." 

"Oh!" said Lord Glistonbury, laughing, "your ro- 
mantic patriotism may be very nice in its feelings ; but, 
believe me, it will not deprive you of the lise of your 
speech. Look at every one of the fine orators of our 
tunes, and name me one, if you can, who has not spoken, 
and spoken equally well, on both sides of the House ; ay, 
and on both sides of most political questions. Ck>me, 
come, youll find you will get on quite as well as they 
got on before you, hey !" 

36 
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^ You will find that I shaU be of no nse to you— tiiai 
I shall be a dead weight on your hands." 

^^ You a dead weight! you, who are formed to be— - 
now, really, without flattery — ^you know there's no oc- 
casion for flattery between you and me — to be the soid, 
and, in time, the head of a party — Stay !-^I know all 
you are going to say, but give me leave to judge. You 
know there's my own nephew, a very clever yoimg man, 
no doubt, he is allowed to be ; and yet, you see, I mak# 
no comparison between you. I assure you I am a judge 
in these matters, and you see the House has con&med 
my judgment; and, what is more — ^for I can keep 
nothing from you — ^if it won't make you too vain, and 
make you set too high a price upon yourself, which 
will be very troublesome in the present case ; but, I 
say, be that as it may, 1 will frankly own to you, that 
I believe yon have been of essential service in pro- 
curing me this great favourite object of my life, the 
marquisate.'' 

" i, my lord ! impossible I — ^for I never took the slight- 
est step towards procuring it." 

'' Pardon me, yon took the most efiectual step^ without 
knowing it, perhans. You spoke so well in opposition,, 
that you made it toe interest of ministry to muzzle you; 
and there was no way so efiectual of getting at you as 
through me, I being your father-in-law, and you my 
heir. You don't see the secret concatenation of these 
things with a glance, as I do, who have been used to 
them so long. And there was no way of coming to the 
point with me without the marquisate— that was my 
sine qua non; and you see I gained my point — ^by your 
means, chiefly, I am free to allow— though Marmaduke 
would gladly persuade me it was by his negotiating. But 
I do you justice ; I did you justice, too, in more than 
words, when I stipulated for that place for you, which, 
in fact, I knew you could not go oamuch longer without. 
So, my dear Vivian, all this explained to our mutual 
satisfaction, we have nothing more to do but to shake 
hands upon it and go down stairs ; for I have engaged 

myself and Secretary to breakfast with you, and he 

has fuU powersy and is to carry back our capitulatiar^^^ 
and," continued Lord Glistonbury, looking out of the 
¥rindow, ^* here's our friend's carriage." 

*< 0, my lord, it is not yet too late !" cried Vivian ;. 
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* it may jei be arranged otherwise. Is there no way— 
no possibility — ^ 

A loud Imock at the house door. 

** I wish to Heaven, my lord ! — " 

** So do I wish to Heaven, with all my soul, that you 
would finish this nonsense, my dear Vivian, and come 
down to breakfast. Come, come, come! — Hey, hey, 
hey ! — ^This is absolutely too ridiculous, and I must go, 
if you don't. Only consider a political breakfast of this 
nature !" 

Lord Glistonbury hurried down stairs : reluctantly, 
and with a heavy heart mid repugnant conscience, 
Vivian followed. At this instant he wished for RusseU, 
to prevent what he knew would be the consequence of 
this interview. But Russell was absent*^the keeper of 
his conscience, the supporter of his resolution, was not 
-at hand. Wo to him who is not the keeper of his own 
conscience, the supporter of his own resolution ! The 
result of this political breakfast was just what every 
reader, who knows the world but half as well as Lord 
Glistonbury knew it, has probably long since anticipated. 
The ca^tulation of the patriots of the Glistonbuiy 
band, with Vivian at their head, was settled. Lord Glis- 
tonbury lost no character by this transaction, for he had 
none to lose — ^he was quite at his ease, or quite callous. 
But Vivian bartered, for a paltry accommodation of his 
pecuniary difficulties, a reputation which stood high in 
the public (winion^-which was invaluable in his own«— 
which was his last stake of happiness. He knew this 
—be felt it with all the anguish of exquisite but uskless 
eensibility. 

Lord Glistonbnnr and his new friend, Secretary — , 
who was a man of wit as well as a pohtician, rallied Vi- 
vian upon his gravity, and upon his evident depression 
of spints. 

"Really, mjr dear Vivian," eried Lord Glistonbury, 
^ my patience is now exhausted, and I must not let you 
expose yourself here, before our friend, as a novice — 
Hey ! hey !-^3Vhy, will you never open your eyes, and 
see the world as it is ! Why ! i^hat ! — ^Did you never 
read the fable of the dog and his master's meat 1 — ^Well * 
it is come to that now in England ; and he is a fooHsh 
dog, indeed, who, when he can't save the meat, wont 
secure his share---hey ?" 

His lordship and the secretary laughed in concert 
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** Look) how Vivian preserves his solemnity T' con- 
tinued Lord Glistonbury ; " and he really looks as if h^ 
. was surprised at us. My dear Vivian, it requires all 
my knowledge of your bonne foi to believe that you are 
in earnest, and not acting the part of a patriot of Mer 
times." 

'< Oh !*' cried the secretary, with a facetious air, " Mr. 
Vivian assuredly knows, as well as we do, that— 

A patriot it t ftml in et*r7 tie, ^ ^ 

Woom all lord-ebamberlaina allow Um aCago.* 

But off the stage we lay aside heroics, or how should 
we ever get on t — ^Did you hear, my lord," continued 
the secretary, turning to Lord Glistonbury, " that there 
is another blue riband fallen into us by the death of 
Lord G*** V 

" I had a great regard for poor Lord G***. Many ap- 
plications, I suppose, for the vacant riband t" 

From the vacant riband, they went on to talk over 
this man's pension and the other man's job ; and con- 
sidered who was to get such and such a place when 
such and such a person should resign or succeed to 
something better. Then all the miserable mysteries of 
ministerial craft were unveiled to Vivian's eyes. He 
had read, he had heajrd, he had believed, that public af- 
fairs were conducted in this manner ; but he had never 
till now actually seen it : he was readly novice enough 
still to feel surprise at finding that, after all the fine pro- 
fessions made on all sides, the main, the only object of 
these politicians was to keep their own, or to get into 
the places of others. Vivian felt every moment his disi- 
gust and his melancholy increase. *' And it is with these 
people I have consented to act ! And am I to be hurried 
along by this stream of corruption to infamy aikl ob- 
livion ! Then Russell — ^" ^ 

Vivian resolved to retract the engagement he had just 
made with Lord Glistonbury and the secretary, and he 
waited oidy for a pause in their conversation to explain 
himself. But, before any pause occurrcud, more com- 
pany came in, — ^the secretary hurried away, saying to 
Vivian, who would have stopped him at the door, " O 
my dear sir, every thing is settled now, amd you must 
be with us in the House to-night— -and you win find the 
whole business will go on as smoothly as possible, if 
fsnUemen will but act together, and streugUieu the 
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bands of government. I beg pardon for breaking away 
*-^at so many people are waiting for me — ^and any 
thing further we can settle when we meet in the 
House." 

Lord Glistonbury also refused to listen to further ex- 
planations — said that all was settled, and that it was im- 
possible to make any recantations. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The hour of going to the House of Commons at length 
nrriTed; Lord Glistonbury saw that Vivian was so much 
out of spirits, and in such a confusion of mind, that he 
began |o fear that our hero's own account of himself 
was just, and that he would not be able to command 
ideas, or ev0n words, when he was to speak in opposi- 
tion to what he called his principles and ins conscience. 
'* This son of mine, instead of being our great Apollo, 
wiU be a dead weight on our hands, unless we can 
contrive to raise his spirits. " 

So, to raise his spirits. Lord Glistonbury accompanied 
him to the coffee-room of the House, and insisted upon 
his taking some refreshment before he should attempt 
to speak. His lordship fortified him with bumper after 
bumper, till at last Vivian came up to the speaking point. 
He took his seat in his new place in the House, and, 
endeavouring to brave away the sense of shame, rose 
to speak* Notwithstanding the assistance of the wine, 
and the example of Mr. Marmaduke Lidhurst, who spoke 
before him with undaunted assurance, Vivian could 
scarcely get on with a hesitating^ confused, inconsistent 
speech, uttered in so low and indistinct a voice, that 
the reporters in the gallery complained that they could 
not catch this honourable member's meaning, or that his 
words did not reach them. Conscious of his failure,- 
and still more conscious of its cause, he retired again 
to the coffee-room as soon as he had finished spedcing, 
and again Lord Glistonbury plied him with wine, saying/ 
that he would find he would do very well in reply pres-^ 
ently. It happened that Lord Glistonbury was called 
•w»y-*^Vivian remained. Mr. Wharton, with a party 
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of his friends, entered the coffee-room. Wharton seemed 
much heated both with wine and anger — ^he was talking 
eagerly to the gentlemen with him, and he pronounced 
the words, " Iiuamous conduct ! — Shabby ! — ^Paltry fel- 
low !'' 30 loud, that all the coffee-room turned to hsten. 
Colonel S — — > a gentleman who was one of Wharton's 
party, but who had a good opinion of Vivian, at this 
moment took him by the arm, and, drawing him aside, 
whispered, in confidence, that he was persuaded there i 
had been some mistake in the arrangements which, ' ' 
as it was reported. Lord Glistonbury had just made 
with the ministry, for that Mr. Wharton and many of 
his lordship's former party complained of having been 
shamefully deserted. ''And to break our woni and 
honour to our party is a tlung no gentleman can do. 
Wharton had a direct promise from his lordship that 
he never would c&me in till he should come in along with 
htm. And now it is confidently said, tha,t Lfrd Oils- 
tonbury has made his bargain for his own marquisate, 
and provided only for himself, his nephew, and ms son- 
in-law." 

Thrown into the utmost consternation by the idea of 
this double forfeiture of honour, this breach both of 
public and private faith, Vivian, after thanking Colonel 

S for his friendly manner of communicating this 

information, and declaring that the transaction was 
totally unknown to him, begged that the colonel woijQd 
do him the favour and the justice to be present when 
he should require an explanation from Lord Gtistonbury. 

To this Colonel S consented, and they hastened m 

search of his lordship : his lordship was not to be found ; 
but Mr. Marmaduke Lidhurst was, however, in the coffee- 
room, and upon Vivian's referring to him, he could not 
deny the truth of the charge, though he used all his 
powers of circumlocution to evade giving a direct an- 
swer. The shame, the indignation, that rapidly suc- 
ceeded to each other in Vivian's countenance, sufficienUy 

convinced Colonel S that he had no share in the . 

private part of this disgraceful transaction ; and he very 
nandsomely assured Vivian that he would set the matter 
in its true point of view with his friends. Marmaduke 
soon found a pretence to withdraw — some member was 
speaking in the House whom he must hear, he said, and 
away he went. 

At tiiis moment Mn Wharton, who was walking- down 
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the room with his friends, passed by Vivian, and as he 
passed said, '* That prwaie vices are public ben^fiU^ we* 
all know; but that puUic vices are private benefits, 
some of us, alas ! have yet to learn. But I'd have that 
little whiffling, most noble and puissant prince expectant, 
his majesty^s right trusty and entirely beloved cousin elect, 
know, that plain Bob Wharton is not a man to be duped 
and deserted with impunity.'' - 

** Who does he meant — ^What does he mean V* whis- 
pered some of the bystanders. " Wh^t prince is he 
talking of! — ^Wliich of the princes V 

^ ! none of the princes," replied another. '* You 
know most noble and pui^ant prince.ia the title of a mar- 
quis, and our right trusty and entirely beloved eousin^ the 
style in which the king writes to him." 

*' But who is this marquis expectant !" 

•* Don't you know ? — ^Lord Qhstonbury." 

*' But some of his lordship's Mends ought to take it up, 
surely." 

'' Hush ! — ^his son-in-law will hear you." 

" Where t" 

" There— don't look !" 

Vivian was, with reason, so much exasperated by the 
treacherous duplicity of Lord Glistonbury's conduct, 
that he was ill mdined to undertake his lordship's de- 
fence, and determined to leave it to himself, or to his 
nephew; yet the whispers op^mted not a little upon 
his weakness. Wharton, who was walking with his 
set up and down the room, again came withm Vivian's 
hearing, and, as he passed, exclaimed, ^ Public vice! 
undpMic virtue ! precious, well-matched pair !" 

^ Who is pubHc vice, and who is public virtuef** said / 
one of Wharton's companions. 

** Don't you know !" replied Wharton : <* the heur-at- 
law, and the son-in-law." 

On hearing this speech, Vivian, who knew that he 
was one of the persons to whom it alluded, started 
forw^urd to demand an explanation from Wharton : but 

Colonel S held him back. ^ You are not called 

upon, by any means, to take notice of this," said the 
colonel : "^ Wharton did not address himself to you, and 
thouffh he might mean what he said for you, yet he 
speaks imder a false impression ; and, besides, he is not 
qaite sober. Leave it to me, and I wiU settle it all to 
your satisfaction before to-monow." Vivian listened 

Vol. Vm.— I 
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unwillingly and uneasily to the friendly counsel : he was 
> more hurt than he had ever before felt himself by any 
of Wharton's sarcasms, because there was now in them 
a mixture of truth ; and a man seldom feels more irri- 
table than when he is conscious that he is (Ku-tly to 
blame, and apprehensive that others will think him more ^ 
blameable than he really is. His irritability was in- 
creased by the whispers he had heard, and the looks he 
now perceived among the bystanders; the voice, the 
opinion of numbers, the fear of 'What others would 
think or say, operated against his better judgment. 

'* Come,*^ said Colonel S- , ** let us go and see 

what they are doing in the House." 

Vivian refused to stir, sajong that it would be leaving 
the field to Wharton. Wharton at this instant repassed ; 
and still running the changes, with half-intoxicated wit, 
upon the same ideas, reiterated, *' Public vice ! — We all 
knew where that would end in these days — ^in public 
honours; but none of you would believe me, wnen I 
told you where pubUc virtue would en^-^in private 
treacnery !" 

'* That's neat !— that's strong !<^faith, that's home !" 
whispered some one. 

"Mr. Wharton!" cried Vivian, going up to him, **^I 
could not help hearing what you sadd just now«^^d you 
intend it for me 1" 

" You heard it, it seems, sir, and that is sufficient," 
replied Wharton, in an insolent tone: "as to what I 
meant, 1 presume it is pretty evident ; but, if you think 
it requires any explanation, I am as ready to give as 
you can be to ask it." 

" The sooner the better, then, sir," said Vivian. 

The two gentlemen walked away together, while the 
spectators exclaimed, *'Very spirited indeed!— very 
right ! — ^very proper ! — ^Vivian could do no less than cau 
him out. But, after all, what was the quarrel about ? 
V^ch of them was to blame 1" 

Long before these points were settled, the chaUenge 
was given and accepted. Colonel S — ^, who followed 
Vivian and Wharton, endeavoured to set things to rights, 
by explaining that Vivian had been deceived by Lord 
Glistonbury, and kept totally in the dark respecting the 
negotiation for the marquisate. But Wharton, aware 
that by taking up the matter immediately in such a spirited 
way he shouM do himself infinite honour with his party* 
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and with tli&t msjoriQr of the wprld who think that th» 
greatest merit of a man is to stand to be shot at, was 
not at all willing to listen to these representations. 

Colonel S declared that, were he in Mr. Wharton's 

place, he should, without hesitation, make an apology 
' to Mr. Virian, and publicly acknowledge that what he 
said in the. coifee-room was spoken under a false im- 
pression, which a plain statement of facts had totally 
removed ; but Wharton disdained all terms of accom- 
modation; his policy, pride, and desire of revenge, all 
conspired to produce that air of insolent determination 
to fight which, with spme people, would obtain the 
glorious name of coukaoe. By this sort of courage caa 
men of the most base and profligate characters often put 
themselves in a moment upon an equal footing with 
men of principle and virtue ! 

It was settled ithat Mr. Wharton and Vivian should 
meet, at eight o'clock the next morning, in a field near 

town. Colonel S consented to be Vivian's second. 

Russell was not yet returned— Hiot expected tiU ten the 
next day. 

Left to his cool reflection, Vivian thought with horror 
of the misery into which the event of this duel might 
involve all with whom he was connected, and all who 
were attached to him. The affair was of course to be 
kept a secret from all at Glistonbury House, where 
Vivtaa was engaged to dine with a large ministerial 
party. He went home to dress, hoping to have a quar- 
ter of an hour to himself; but on entering his own dress- 
ing-room, he, to his surprise and mortification, found 
his wife seated there, waiting for him with a face of 
anxious expectation; a case of newly-set diamonds on a 
table beside her. " I thought you were at your father's, 
my dear: are you not to be at Glistonbury House to- 
day!" said Vivian. 

" No," replied Lady Sarah. " Surely, Mr. Vivian, you 
know that my father gives a political dinner, and I sup- 
pose you are to be there t" 

<< O yes !" cried Vivian ; " I did not know what I was 
saying— I am 'to be there, and must dress" (looking at 
his watch), '* for I have no time to spare." 

^ Be that as it may, I must intrude upon your time 
fir a few minutes," said Lady Sarah. 

Vivian stood impatiently attentive, while Lady Sarah 

19 
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seemed to Und it didScsolt to begin some speech which 
she had prepared. 

^ Women, I know, have nothing to do with politics,*' 
she began ip a constrained voice ; but, suddenly quit- 
ting her air and tone of constraint, she started up and 
exclaimed, ** O my dear, dear husband \ what have yon 
done ! — ^No, no, I cannot, will not believe it, till I hear 
it from your own hps !" 

" What is the matter, my dear Lady Sarah 1 — Yon 
astonish and idmost alarm me !" said Vivian, endeavour- 
ing to preserve composure of countenance. 

** I will not— He^en forbid that I should alarm yon 
as I have been alarmed !" said Lady Sarah, commanding 
her voice again to a tone of tranqmUity. '^ I ought, and 
if I were not weak, should be convinced that there is no 
reason for alarm. There has been some mistake, no 
donbt ; and I have been to blame for listening to idle 
reports. Let me, however, state the facts. Half aa 
hour ago, I was at Gray's the jeweller's, to call for my 
poor mother's diamonds, which, you know, he has r&^ 
set—" 

"Yes— Well !*• 

** And while 1 was in the shop, a party of gentlemea 
came in, all of them unknown to me, and, of course, I was 
equally unknown to them ; for they began to speak of 
you in a manner in which none knowing me could ven^ 
ture in my pres^ice. Thev said — I cannot bear to 
repeat or to think of what they said — ^you cannot have 
bartered your pubKc reputation (or a roarquisate for my 
father ! — You cannot have done tiiat which is dishonour- 
aUo— ^ou cannot have deserted vour party for a paltry 
place for yourself !— You turn pafe.-*-I wi^, if it pieased 
vSod, that I was this moment in my grave t" 

•* Heaven foibid, my dear Lady Sarah !" cried Vivian, 
forcing a smile, and endeavouring to speak in a tone of 
railleiy. " Why should you wish to be in yowf grave, 
because your husband has just got a good warm place % 
Live ! live !" said he, raising her powerless hand ; ^ for 
consider — as I did— -and this consideration was of no 
Muall weight with me^-consider, my dear Sarah, how 
much better you will live for it!" 

^ And you did consider me ! And that did weigh with 
Tou!— Oh» this is what I dreaded most!" cried Lady 
Sandi. — ^"When will you know my real character! 
When wOl you have confidenpe in your wife, sir I 
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When win you know the power, the unconquered, un- 
conquerable power of her affection for you V 

Vivian, much struck by the strength of her expression 
as she uttered these words, was a moment silent in as- 
tonishment; and then could only, in an incoherent man- 
ner, protest, that he did know — ^that he had always done 
justice to her character — ^that he believed in her affec- 
tion*^and had the greatest confidence in its power. 

" No, sir, no ! — Do not say that which I cannot credit ! 
— ^You have not confidence in the power of my affection, 
or yott would never have done this thing to save me 
pain. What pain can be so great to me as the thought 
of my husband's reputation suffering abasement 1 — Do 
you think that, in comparison with this, I, your wife, 
could put the loss of a service of plate, or house in 
town, or equipage, or servants, or such baubles as 
these 1" added she, her eves glancing upon the dia- 
monds; then, snatching them up, "Take them, take 
them !" cried she ; " they were my mother's ; and if her 
spirit could look down from heaven upon us, she would 
^prove my offer-^-she would command your acceptance. 
Then here on my knees I conjure you, my beloved hus- 
band, take them — sell them — sell plate, furniture, house, 
equipage, sell every thing, rather than your honour !" 

"It is sold," said Vivian, in a voice of despair. 

" Redeem it, redeem it at any price !" cried Lady Sa- 
rah. " No ! I will kneel here at your feet — ^yo« shaU not 
raise me — ^till I have obtained this promise, this justice 
to me, to yourself!" 

" It is too late," said Vivian, writhing in agony. 

•* Never too late," cried Lady Sarah. " Give up the 
place. — Never too late ! — Give up the place — ^write this 
moment, and all will be well ; for your honour will be 
saved, and the rest is as nothing in my eyes !" 

" High-minded woman !" cried Vivian : " why did not 
I hear you sooner ! Why did not I avail myself of your 
strength of soid !" 

" Use it now—- hear me now— let us waste no time in* 
words— here is a pen and ink-— write, my dearest hus- 
band! and be yourself again." 

" You waste the energy of your mind on me," cried 
Vivian, breaking from laiy Sarah, and striking his fore- 
head violently ; " I am not worthy of such attachment. 
It is done — ^it cannot be undone ; I am a weak, ruined, 
dishonoured wretch ! — ^I tell you, it cannot be undone V* 
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haty Sarah rose, and stood In despair. Then, looking 
np to heaven, she was silent for some moments. After 
which, approaching her hasband, she said, in an altered, 
calm voice, " Since it cannot be undone, I will urge you 
no more. But, whether in ^lory or in shame, you are 
secure that your wife will abide by you.*' 

Vivian embraced her with a tenderness which he had 
never before felt. "Excellent woman! in justice to 
myself, I must tell you,'' cried he, " that I was deceived 
into this situation. I can say no more !" 

At this moment a servant knocked at the door, bring- 
ing a message from Lord Glistonbury, to say that Si 
the company were assembled, and that dinner waited 
for Mr. Vivian. 

** You are' not in a fit state to go. Shall I send an 
apology to my father!" 

'^ O no ! I must go," cried Vivian, starting up, *' I 
must go, or it will be thought — or it will be suspected — 
I can't explain it to you, my dear ; but I must go— I must 
appear to-day, and in spirits too, if possible." 

He hurried away.' A servant delivered to Lady Sarah 
a number of notes and cards. The notes were notes of 
con^tulation, from many of her acquaintance, upon 
*the report in circulation that her father was immediately 
to be a marquis. The cards were from people who 
were to be at her assembly that night. This was one 
other nighis^ which were usually crowded. Lady Sarah's 
first wish was to write apologies, and to say that she 
was not well enough to see company ; but recollecting 
that her husband had said, " he must appear^ and in spirits, 
too, if possible^ ohe thought that it mi^ht be more for 
their interest, and accormng to his wishes, that she 
should see company, and that no appearance of dejec- 
tion should be discerned in his wife. She prepared 
herself accordingly, and, with a heavy he^rt, walked 
through her splendid apartments, to see whether the 
decorations had been properly executed. 

Li the mean time Vivian dined at Lord Glistonbury's, 
with a large ministerial party. As soon as he could after 
dinner, Vivian got away ; and Lord Glistonbmy attrib- 
uted his retiring early to the awkwardness he might feel 
in the company of men whom he had, tin now, so vio- 
lently opposed. This his lordship thought a foohsh 
youn^ marCs feelings which would soon wear away. 
Vivian returned home, anxiou« to escape from crowds. 



and to haire some houn of leisora to past alone.; butt 
the moment he entered hie own house, ue saw the jneat 
stairoase lined with roaes and orange-treea ; he lound 
the rooms lighted up and, prepared for company; and 
Lady Sarah dreaaed, lor the firat time, in all her mower's 
diamonda. 

"Good heavens!— Do you see company to*night!" 
cried he; 

^'Yes; for I thought, my dear, that you would wish 
it." 

"I wish it! — Oh! if you knew how I wish to be 
^ne !'' 

"Then, as no one is yet come, I can still shut mv 
. doors, and order them to say that I am not well enough 
to see company-— I am sure it is true. Shall I ?" 

"No, my dear, ft is too late,*^ said Vivian: "I am 
afraid it ia impossible for you to do that." 

" Not impossible, if you wish it." 

" Well, do aa you please." 

" Which is most for your interest 1—1 have no other 
pleaaure." 

" You are too good to me, and I fear I shall never 
have it in my power to show you aqy gratitude—" . 

" But decide which is best to be done, my dear," said 
Lady Sarah. 

"why, my dear, I believe you. judged rightly^— see 
your friends, and make the best of it : but I can appear 
only Hoar a moment ; I have business of consequence*- 
letters— papers— that must be finished to-night ^ and I 
must go now to my study." 

" You shall not be interrupted," said Lady Sarah : ^ I. 
will eiert mvself as much as possible." 

A' tremendous knock at the door. — ^Vivian passed 
through the saloon, and gained his study ; where, after 
remaining for aome time in painful reflection, he was 
roused by hearins the dock strike twelve. He recol* 
lected that he had several arrangements to make in hia 
afihirs this night; and ^at it was incumbent on him tot 
flign and execute a will, which had been for some time 
in his possession, with certain blanks not yet filled up., 
His wife was, by her marriage aettlements, amply pro- 
vided for ; but he inserted in his will some clauses which 
he thought would add to her peculiar comfort, and took 
care to word them so that his respect and esteem should 
be known hereafter to all the world; and that, if he 
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di^ to slNNdi leaire tor tto ewMo h Ufla of knawiag 
ttot bis last feelkigB for torivwe tkose of gralilBte ana 
aff^etfOB. To Ms mother to left all Ihat waa m lia 
pemtt to o O B lfibiite to tto eaao of tor deeHniag' yaan 
— oftMi obfiged to paoBowii^ to wrote, orarcome iff 
tbe tlipuf hta of what her grief would be if he died. Hie 
lelt hia mend RnaaeU ta ttmamder^ to s comnderable 
part of his estate ; and he was jnst adding the toqoeat 
o^ eertaki tooka which ther had raad t<»atfaer in his 
totte>r days, wton the door ofthe stndy suddenly opened, 
and hJs Bioihor entered. 

^ What is all this!'' cried she : ** immersed in papaw 
at sneh a time as Ibis f* 

^1 so hate crowded a8seflrt)tos,'* said YiviaB, ImhU 
dling his papers together, and advancing* to BMet kia 
mower. 

''So do I," said Lady Maiy; 'nmtltoTebeeiiwaitmff 
with exemphiry patience where I was skatioBed l^ Lady 
Sarah, at the card-table, every instant expecting yonr 
atrii^ that I nu^ht hav^e a few minates' eonversotiou 
with you, said inquire how matters went on at the House, 
and congratulate--^ 

Before she had ftushed tto w#rd emfgnitutiUt»t sto 
stepped stort; Ibr she had by this time a Mk view of 
her son's countenance : and she knew that countenance 
so wen, ttot i^ was impossible te disguise it so as to 
deceive her maternal peuetratioB. 

** My dear son !" said she, ''something is going wrong': 
I coi\jufe you, tefi ne wtot is tto matter!'' tier ef% 
gjfanced u^n the parchments, aiad she aaw that it viraa a 
wffl. Vivian forced a laugh 7 a^ aaiced her if sto had 
the weakness some peq»te telt, of disking toisee k mriOl, 
or of ikncyiiig that a man was going to dte if he made^ 
his will. Then, to^quiet her anprehensteiis, and taput 
a step to her farther inquiries, he threw aside his papen^ 
and returned vrith her te the company, where he ex- 
erted himself to appear as gay as the occasionf required. 
Lord Glistonhur^, who had caDed m ibr a i^w noments, 
was uowj^aying tto great nulh, as well as his tetal want 
of dignity of m&d aM maimers would permit; he waai 
answering in whiepers questions atout his marqaisate, 
and sustaining with an nis might his new pai« of tto 
friend of government. £very thing conspired to strito 
Tivian with metoicholy— yet to constrained himself oo> 
Ikr, ttot his charming apiriu delighted all wto aieroi 



tainterested in obaerviBg anr but the external eigne of 

giyety ; Init his mother eaw that hie vivacity wae meed, 
he made inquiries from all the gentlemen of her as* 
qnaintanoe aboat what had paseed the precediiu|p day 
both at the House of €k>mmoiis, and to»day at the dinner 
1^ Lord Glisfeonbury's : but those who had been at liOrd 
CMistonbury's dinner assured her that every thin^ had 
been as amicable as could be ; and his ministerial friends 
eaid that every thing had gone on as smoothly as pes- , 
eible at the House : of what had passed between Bfr» 
M/liarton and Vivian in the coffee-room nohody could sive 
ber an account. Baffled, but not satisfied, the anxious 
mother sent to the hotel where Mr. Russell lodged, to 
inquire whether he was returned to town, and to beg to 
see him immediately. Ftom him she thought she should 
learn the truth ; or, by his influence over her son, she 
hofwd that, if there ^as amr danger of aquarrel, it might 
be in time prevented.. Her servant, however, brought 
word that Mr. Russell was not expected from the coun** 
try till ten o^clock the next mornings but that her note 
woaU be given to him directly on his arrival. 8he ap- 
plied herself next to the study of her daughter's coun- 
tenance, while she asked two or three questions, calcu- 
lated to discover whether Lady Sarah was under any 
anxiety about Vivian. But though Lady Sarah's coun»- 
tenanoe exhibited not the slightest variation under ^s 
trial, yet this tranquillitv was by no means decisively 
satisfactory ; because, whatever might be her intemid 
agitation, she knew that Lady Sarah cotdi maintain the 
name countenance. Lady Sarah, ¥rho plainly discerned 
hat mother's anxious curiosity, thou^t it her duty to 
keep her husband's secrets; SAd, imagining that she ^ 
knew the iriiole truth, was not furth^ aliEirmed by these 
hints, nor did they lead her to suspect the ireal state of 
the case. 

Lady Mary was at length tolerably well satisfied, bjr 
aeonversation with her son ; during ue course of which 
wb/t settled in her imagination that he had only been 
inserting in his will a tequest to his friend Russell ; and 
ihat the depression of his 8|;>irits arose from the struggle 
he had had in determining to vote against his patriotic 
Ideas. She rose to depart ; and Vivian, as he eooducted 
her down stairs, and put her into her carriage, couU^ 
Bcareely repress his feelings; and he took so tender a * 
leave of her, that all her apprehenaione revived; but 
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thero was & c^ of ^^La^fy-^amehody^s camlet'' and 
Lady Mary^s coachman drove on immediately, without 
giving her tinie for one word more. After his mother's 
departure, Vivian, instead of returning to the company, 
went to his study, and took this opportunity of finishing 
bis will ; but as the servants were all in attendance at 
supper, he coidd not get anybody to witness it; and for 
this he was obliged to wait till a very late hour, wh«i 
all the company at la^t departed. The rattle of car- 
riages at length died away; and when aU was silence, 
just as he was about to ring for his witnesses, he heard 
Lady Sarah^s step coming along the corridor towards 
the study : he went out immediately to meet her, drew 
her arm within his affectionately, and took two or three 
turns with her, up and down the empty saloon, while a 
servant was extinguishing the lights.. Vivian's mind 
was BO full that he could not speak ; and he was scarcely 
conscious that he had not spoken, till Lady Saxah broke 
the silence bv asking if he had Pushed his business. 

•* No, my dear, I have more to do yet; but you will 
Mif^ me if you will go to rest-^you must be fatigued 
— mmd and body.'J 

" You seem fisitigued almost to death," said Lady Sa* 
xah : " and cannot you finish the remainder of your 
business as well to-morrow T" 

** No," replied Vivian ; *^ it must be finished before to« 
morrow. I am bound in duty to finish it before to-mor« 

fOW." 

^* If it is a point of duty, I have no more to say," replied 
Lady Sarah ; " but," continued she, in a tone of {»oud 
Inimillty, " but' if I might so far intrude upon your con* 
Udence, as to inquire — ^" 

*< Make no inquiries, my dear ; for I cannot answer 
any, even of yours," said Vivian. " And let me beg of 
you to go to rest ; my mind will then be more at easa 
I cannot command iny thoughts whOe I am anxious about 
vou ; and I am anxious*-*-more anxious than ever I was 
in my life — ^about you this moment. You wiH oblige 
me if you will go to rest." 

- " I CANNOT rest, but I will leave you, since you desire 
it — ^I have no idle curiosihr--<-Good night!" 

** Good night ! and thank you oace more, my exceUent 
wife, for all your kindness." 

*' There cannot be a better woman !" said Vivian to 
liimself as she retired. "^ Why have I not loved her ae 
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•hedeaMTfedtobeloTedt IfllireJwiUddmTiitaiost 
to make her haimy— if I live, I will jet repair all. And 
if I die, she will nave but little reaton to deplore tile 
loss -of such a'hasband*** 

Vivian now executed hie will--»-wrote several lettera 
6f businese— burnt letters and sirangfed papers-^iegret- 
ted that Russell, who was to be his executor, was not 
near him-^made numy bitter reflections on the past, 
manjr good resolutions for the future, in case he should 
survive ; then, overpowered with fatig;ue of mind, slept 
for some time, and was awakened by the clock stiiking 
aeven^ By eight o'clock he was at the place appointed-- 
Mr. Wharton appeared a few minutes aiterwiard. Hieir 
seconds having measured out the distance, they took 
their ground. As Vivian had given the challenge, Whar- 
ton had the first fire. He fired*^Vivian staggered some 
paces back, fired his {listol into the air, aid fell. The 
seoonda ran to his assistance, and raised him from the 
ground. The bullet had entered his chest He stretched 
out his hand to Mr. Wharton in token of fbrgiveness, 
and, as soon as he could speidc, desired the seconds to 
remember that it was he gave the challenge, and that he 
thought he deserved to bear the blame of the quarrel. 
Wharton, callous as he was, seemed struck with pi^ 
and remorse : he asked what friends Vivian would wish 
to have apprized of his situation. A surgeon was in 
attendance. Vivian, faint from loss of blood, just pro- 
nounced Russell's name^ and the name of the hotel where 
be was to be found, adding, ^ Nobody elie>^ Wharton 
rode off, undertaking to find Mr. Russell; and Vivian was 
carried into a little puUic-house, by the orders of the 
surgeon, who thought that he coidd not bear the motion 
of a carriage, miarton met Mr. Russell, who was 
coming from town. He had come to London earlier 
than he had intended, and, in conse<}uence of Lady Mary 
Vivian's note, which he had received immediately on 
his arrivd, had made such inquiries as continced him 
that her apprehensions were just; and having discovered 
the place where the parties were to meet, he had hast* 
ened thither, in hopes of preventing the fatal event, 
llie moment he saw Mr. Wnarton he knew that he was 
too late. Without asking any other question than, *' Is 
Vivian alive t" he {Mressedforwaid. Th^ surgeon, who 
was the next person he saw, gave him no hopes of his 
friend's yecov^yy but said h» mighl last till aifl^ty et 
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linger perhaps fdr a day or two. ViTion hsd by tbis 
time recovered his senses and his speech; but when 
. Russell entered the room where he lay, he was so much 
struck by the grief in his countenance that he could not 
rebcAect any ono of the many things he had to say. 
Russell, the firm Russell was now ^uite orercome. 

'' Yes, my dear friend," said Vivian ; " this is the end 
of all your care— of all your hopes of me ! O, my poor, 
poor mother ! What will become of her ! Where ctfti 
we find consolation for her ! You and Se&'a Sidney ! 
You know how fond my mother was of her — how fond 
she was of my mother—till I, the cause of evil to all my 
' friends, separated them. You must reunite them. You 
must repair all. This hope-^his hope of your happi- 
ness, my beloved friend, will sooth my last moments! 
How much happier Selina will be with you than — ^ 
' Russell sobbed aloud. " Yes, yield to 3rour feelings, 
for I know hbw strong they are," said Vivian: "you, 
^thit'have always felt more for me than I have ever felt 
for myself! But it is well for you that my life ends ; 
. (for I have never been any thing but a torment and a 
disgrace to you ! And vet I had good dispositions !— 
but there • is no time for regret about myself; I have 
others to think of, better worth thinking of." 

Vivian called for pen, ink, and paper, had himself raised 
in his bed) and supported, while he wrote to Selina, and 
to his mother. 

" Do not stop me," cried he to Russell ; ** it is the only 
act of friendship — ^the only thing I can do in this world 
now with pleasure, and let me do it." 

His notes contained nearly what he had just said to 
Ru»sell— he put them open into his friend's hand; then, 
good-natured to the last, Vivian took up his pen again, 
with no small difficulty, and wrote a few a&fectiwiate 
words to his wife. " She wbU deserves this from me," 
said he. " Be a friend to her, Russell— ^wheft I am gone, 
she will, I know, want consolation." After Binssell had 
fissured him that he would do all he desired, Vivian said, 
** I believe there is no one else in the world who will 
regret my death, except, perhaps. Lady Julia Lidhurst. 
How generous she was to forgive me ! Tell her; X re- 
membered it when I was dying ! Weakness, weakness 
of mind ! the canse of all my errors \ Russell ! how 
well you knew me Arom the first ! But all is over now ! 
^' Uy ei^rieaco caa be of no vae to me. Ev(ery thing 
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twims before my eyes. One comfort is, I have not tlie 
blood of a fellow-creature to answer for. My greatest 
error was making that profligate man my friend— he was 
.my ruin. I little thought, a few jears ago, that I should 
die by his hand — but I forgive him, as I hope to be for- 
given myself! Is the clergyman who was sent for 
come ? My dear Russell, this would be too severe a task 
for you. He is come ! Then let me see him." 

Vivian was left for some time to his private devo- 
tions. The clergyman afterward summoned Russell to 
return : he found his friend calmed and resigned. Vi- 
vian stretched out his hand — thanked him once more— 
and expired! 

"Oh! worthy of a better fate!" thought Russell.— 
''With such a heart! With such talents ! And so young! 
With only one fault of character! O my friend! is it 
all over ! and aU in vain !" 

Vivian's mother and \(^idow arrived just at this mo- 
ment ; and Russell and Lord Glistonbury, who followed 
breathless, could not stop them from entering the apart- 
ment. The mother^s grief bordered on distraction ; but 
it found relief in tears and cries. Lady Sarah shed no 
tear, and uttered no exclamation ; but advancing, insen- 
sible of all opposition, to the bed on which her dead 
husband lay, tried whether there was any pulse, any 
breath left ; then knelt down, beside hiip in silent devo- 
tion. Lord Glistonbury, striking his forehead continu- 
ally, and striding up and down the room, repeated, " I 
killed him ! I killed him ! I was the cause of his death ! 
My victim! My victim! But take her away! Take 
her away — I cannot. For mercy's sake, force her away, 
Mr. Russell I" 

" There is no need of force," said Lady Sarah, rising 
as her father approached; "I am going to leave my 
husband for ever." Then, turning to Mr. Russell, she 
inquired if his friend had left any message or letter for 
her— desired to see the letter — ^retired with it — still 
without shedding a tear — a few hours afterward was 
taken ill. and, before night, was delivered of a dead son. 

Lad^ Sarah survived, but has never since appeared in 
what IS called the wobld. 
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